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By  Joseph  Caillaux 

(Formerly  Premier  of  France.) 

Thebe  are  in  reality  two  Frances. 

This  statement  should  not  be  misinterpreted.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  great  country  to  which  I  belong  is  affected  by 
elements  of  disintegration.  Prolonged  toil,  carried  on  for  cen¬ 
turies,  has  clothed  France  in  an  armour  of  unity  which  is  not 
possessed  by  any  other  race  on  the  European  Continent.  This 
armour  compresses  painfully  the  body  of  the  nation ;  it  does  not 
leave  to  it  complete  freedom  of  action  ;  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
were  it  made  larger  and  less  rigid.  That,  at  least,  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  is  maintained  by  many,  but  which  lends  itself  only 
to  academic  controversies. 

In  the  subconsciousness  of  each  of  my  fellow-citizens  dwells 
the  conviction  that,  until  a  great  transformation  shall  take  place 
upon  the  Old  Continent,  France,  deprived  of  natural  frontiers, 
after  having  suffered  repeated  invasions,  should  preserve  this 
rude  armour  to  assure  her  safety  if  evil  fortune  again  assail  her. 

Beneath  this  sheath  of  national  unity,  how'ever,  which  holds 
France  strongly  together  and  makes  her  inflexible  to  all  crises, 
there  vibrate  two  Frances  which  are  philosophically  and  politi¬ 
cally  opposed  to  one  another. 

Whence  this  duality?  It  goes  back  so  far  that  one  cannot 
trace  its  origin.  One  finds  an  indication  of  it  in  ancient  Gaul, 
where  the  nobles  and  the  Druids  clashed  with  the  democratic 
party ;  in  the  France  of  the  Middle  Ages,  where  feudal  lords, 
alike  of  the  Church  and  of  the  sword,  found  themselves  opposed 
by  the  bourgeoisie,  the  people,  and  the  lower  clergy,  all  of  whom 
supported  the  Crown  and  aided  it  to  realise  its  great  work, 
namely,  to  build  a  nation. 

Though  momentarily  calmed,  the  combat  was  resumed  with 
greater  intensity  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it 
became  apparent  to  all  that  the  monarchy,  unfaithful  to  its 
historic  mission,  had  abandoned  the  Third  Estate  which  had 
made  it  in  order  to  give  itself  to  the  privileged  classes  who  had 
wished  to  strangle  it. 

In  vain  did  statesmen  seek  to  allay  the  storm.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  broke  out.  We  know  its  history.  We  know  that  one  of 
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its  most  sanguinary  episodes  was  the  civil  war  between  the 
Whites,  gathered  about  the  Fleur  de  Lys  banner,  and  the  soldiers 
of  the  JRepublic,  wearing  the  blue  uniform. 

The  years  have  passed  on.  Those  events  have  none  the  less 
left  so  strong  an  impression  that  the  old  terminology  persists. 
The  words  ‘  ‘  Blues  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  Whites  ’  ’  still  symbolise  to-day  the 
“  Two  Frances.”  Whites  and  Blues,  parties  of  the  Right  and 
of  the  Left,  have  been  at  swords’  points  without  cessation  since 
1789. 

In  all  countries  and  in  all  times  the  spirit  of  conservatism  has 
struggled  wdth  the  spirit  of  innovation.  But  the  thing  that 
marks  France  distinctively  is  that  the  great  conflict  of  opinions 
which  all  human  societies  know,  which  conditions  their  life  and 
their  actions,  is,  in  her  case,  terribly  aggravated  both  by  the 
Clerical  question  and  by  divergent  conceptions  of  foreign  policy. 

The  Clerical  Controversy. 

Concerning  the  Clerical  question  I  have  not  time  to  speak.  At 
the  cost  of  some  self-restraint,  I  will  limit  myself  to  saying  that 
one  does  wrong  to  my  country  and  to  my  party  by  interpreting 
as  religious  struggles  what  are  only  political  conflicts.  They 
are  conflicts  between  a  Church,  the  Roman  Church — which  is 
a  government,  and  an  autocratic  government,  at  least  as  much 
as  it  is  an  organisation  of  believers — and  the  public  authorities, 
which,  determined  to  exercise  in  their  fullness  the  powers  which 
the  nation  has  relegated  to  them,  have  acted  and  are  acting 
progressively  to  strip  the  Catholic  clergy  of  whatever  degree  of 
sovereignty  it  formerly  possessed. 

A  conflict  charged  with  passion,  in  the  course  of  which  errors 
may  have  been  committed.  But  the  temporary  excesses  of  com¬ 
batants,  transient  faults,  cannot  change  the  character  of  the 
great  debate  which  remains  open,  which  for  a  long  time  will 
be  carried  on,  which  bears  solely  upon  the  respective  rights  of 
Church  and  State.  The  Whites  propose  to  restore  to  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Catholic  faith  such  privileges,  for  instance,  as  the 
right  of  controlling  popular  instruction,  of  which  the  Republic 
has  deprived  them.  The  Blues  apply  themselves  to  confine  the 
representatives  of  the  Roman  Church  more  and  more  to  what 
they,  hold  is  their  sole  mission — the  exercise  of  worship. 

“Right”  and  “Left  ”  Clash  on  Foreign  Policy. 

The  difference  between  the  parties  of  the  Right  and  of  the 
Left  as  regards  foreign  policy  is  of  a  much  graver  character. 
Feigning  to  forget  that  their  ancestors  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
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up  arms  against  revolutionaiy  France,  then  grappling  with  a 
Europe ,  scarcely  emerging  from  feudalism,  the  reactionaries 
boast  to-day  of  having  a  monopoly  of  patriotism  because  they 
hoist  the  standard  of  “extreme  nationalism,” 

To  defend  always  and  obstinately  one’s  own  country,  right 
or  wrong,  and,  in  order  to  justify  it,  to  regard  its' defects  as 
virtues;  to  strive  to  secure  its  greatness  by  degrading,  sub¬ 
ordinating,  dividing  and  partitioning  other  countries ;  to  foster 
dissension,  to  cultivate  discord  between  peoples;  to  preach  lo 
one’s  compatriots  and  to  one’s  children  hatred  and  contempt  of 
all  nations,  almost  without  exception — such  is  the  programme 
and  such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  advocates  of  extreme 
nationalism. 

The  Democrats  declare  deliberately  against  these  doctrines. 
They  hold,  with  Gambetta,  that  nationalism  is  the  opposite  of 
patriotism,  that  the  formula  of  true  patriotism  was  given  by  the 
French  Revolution.  On  June  20th,  1790,  Danton  aroused 
popular  enthusiasm  by  declaring  that  ‘  ‘  patriotism  should  have 
no  other  boundaries  than  the  universe.”  In  the  same  year  the 
following  inscription  was  placed  on  public  monuments  :  ‘  ‘  The 
rights  of  man  have  been  ignored  for  centuries;  they  have  been 
re-established  for  all  humanity.” 

Refusing  to  see  in  one’s  Fatherland  a  ferocious  divinity  who, 
like  the  idols  of  antiquity,  thirsts  for  blood,  the  members  of  the 
Left  plan  to  conciliate,  to  bring  closer  together  all  the  free 
countries  of  Europe  with  a  view  to  an  eventual  federation. 

Such,  briefly  outlined,  are  the  “  Two  Frances.” 

The  leaders  who  propagate  this  fanatic  nationalism  among 
the  conservative  masses  win  only  partial  success  in  their 
endeavours  to  spread  their  doctrines.  The  man  in  the  street, 
even  the  stupid  one,  only  half  accedes  to  their  ingratiating 
arguments.  He  follows  them,  more  or  less  reluctantly,  only 
because  he  is  anxious  for  peace,  and  allows  himself  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  best  way  to  maintain  it  is  to  clench  his  fist, 
assume  the  pose  of  a  bully,  and  multiply  military  preparations. 
Speaking  somewhere  of  those  singular  performers  of  religious 
duties  who  conform  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Gospel  only 
through  fear  of  hell,  Renan  exclaims:  “Oh,  those  strange 
Christians,  who  are  Christians  from  fear !”  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  paragons  of  nationalism  are  patriots 
from  fear. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  barrier  one  finds  less  timidity  and 
more  thought.  The  Blue  followers,  doubtless,  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  entirely  the  policy  of  their  leaders,  but  they  are  in  accord 
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with  them  in  believing  that  peace  and  full  safety  for  the  Father- 
land  can  be  assured  only  in  so  far  as  France  remains  faithful  • 
to  herself,  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  1789  and  of  1848,  and, 
far  from  seeking  to  tear  asunder  her  neighbours,  applies  herself 
to  the  task  of  winning  the  democracies  that  surround  her  by 
conciliation  and  generosity. 

Nationalists  Return  to  Power. 

Of  the  “  Two  Frances”  which  we  have  thus  outlined,  one, 
the  White  France,  governed  for  a  great  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  the  other,  the  Blue  France,  after  having  triumphed  in 
1789,  had  known  only  disappointments,  alternating  with  tran¬ 
sient  successes,  up  to  the  time  when  it  came  into  power  with 
the  Republic.  It  subsequently  installed  itself  so  strongly  in 
power  that,  in  1914,  it  seemed  as  though  the  destiny  of  the 
country  had  been  definitely  confided  to  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  World  War  a  great  reaction  supervened. 
The  members  of  the  Right  treated  with  sarcasm  the  men  of  the 
Left,  who  at  the  head  of  their  successive  programmes  had  con¬ 
stantly  inscribed  the  word  “Peace,”  reproached  them  with  not 
having  foreseen  the  war,  and  for  having  insufficiently  prepared 
for  it,  vituperated,  calumniated  them;  furthermore,  they 
frightened  the  country  by  shaking  the  red  flag  and  making  the 
people  fear  an  importation  of  Bolshevism.  As  a  finishing  touch 
they  utilised,  for  their  own  purposes,  a  new  method  of  balloting, 
which  confused  the  electors.  By  all  these  methods  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Some  of  them,  however,  not  wholly  destitute  of  clear-sighted¬ 
ness — there  were  some  such — understood  that  they  had  tricked 
the  electors  thanks  to  a  combination  of  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  but  that  the  chances  were  very  strong  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  could  not  be  repeated.  Desirous  of  conserving  the  power 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  for  more  than  forty  years,  they 
decided  that  the  only  means  they  had  of  retaining  governmental 
power  was  to  play  continuously  upon  the  patriotic  chord. 

Profiting  by  the  crudities — I  had  almost  said  the  follies — of 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  taking  advantage  of  the  serious  faults  com¬ 
mitted  by  Germany  and  the  errors  of  vision  of  certain  of  our 
Allies,  they  bent  all  their  energies  toward  adventures  which,  by 
nourishing  a  bellicose  spirit  in  the  country,  they  believed  would 
aid  their  political  schemes.  They  clamoured  vociferously  for  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  not  for  the  plausible  reasons  which  I 
state  below,  but  in  order  that  this  might  serve  as  a  prelude  to 
vaster  enterprises. 
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At  the  risk  of'surprising  certain  of  my  readers,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  advance  the  proposition  that  the  occupation  of  the  Buhr, 
taken  in  itself,  was  not  an  indefensible  action.  The  possibility 
of  such  an  occupation  had  even  been  faced  at  various  times  by 
the  Allies — by  England  as  well  as  by  France.  Everything 
depended  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  conceived  and 
conducted. 


German  Problem  Wrongly  Handled. 

There  is  no  one,  I  imagine,  w'ho  will  question  the  right  which 
France,  as  well  as  Belgium,  had  to  demand  that  the  ruins  heaped 
upon  the  national  soil  should  be  rebuilt. 

Two  methods  suggested  themselves.  One,  which  was 
eliminated,  if,  indeed,  it  w^as  ever  considered,  rested  upon  the 
cardinal  idea  that  the  debt  of  Reparations  was  a  debt  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  which  ought,  of  course,  to  be  charged  against  the  van¬ 
quished,  but  from  which  the  conquerors  had  no  right  to  divorce 
their  interest.  Upon  the  latter  devolved  the  duty  of  keeping 
Germany  dowm,  of  constraining  her,  and  of  aiding  her  at  the 
same  time  to  fulfil  her  obligations ;  in  other  words,  to  substitute 
for  her  as  far  as  necessary. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  the  total  of  the  purely 
material  damages  caused  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  should 
have  been  determined  by  experts,  chosen  preferably  from  among 
neutrals.  The  sum  so  fixed  upon,  a  perfectly  just  one,  should 
have  been  made  the  object  of  a  series  of  international  loans. 
The  annuities  on  these  should  have  been  charged  against  the 
German  budget,  but  their  payment  should  haVe  been  guaranteed 
by  all  the  Great  Powers  who,  in  proportions  to  be  determined, 
should  make  good  the  defaults,  duly  established  and  recognised 
as  admissible,  of  the  conquered  people. 

A  little  more  of  the  spirit  of  solidarity  between  nations,  a  little 
less  rapacity  in  certain  quarters,  a  conviction  in  all  countries  of 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  save  Europe,  and  the  formula  which 
we  have  just  stated  would  have  prevailed. 

But  certain  particular  interests  were  too  powerful.  Certain 
statesmen  had  a  too  limited  vision.  Another  system  was  adopted. 
The  authors  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  disdaining  possibilities, 
ignoring  realities,  paying  attention  only  to  words  spoken  at 
random,  to  promises  imprudently  made,  sought  to  put  on  the 
shoulders  of  Germany  an  intolerable  burden.  They  decided  that 
she  should  pay  the  cost  of  devastations,  estimated,  not  by  experts, 
but  by  the  interested  parties.  They  assessed  against  her  another 
charge,  the  legitimacy  of  which,  in  view  of  the  terms  of  the 
Armistice,  was,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  the  gravest  question. 
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They  arranged  that  the  total  of  indemnities  and  of  pensions  for 
the  victims  of  the  war  should  be  paid  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Nothing  is  easier  when  one  holds  an  enemy  by  the  throat  than 
to  impose  upon  him  excessive  obligations.  Difficulties  commence 
w’hen  the  matter  of  their  fulfilment  arises.  After  some  time  both 
England  and  France  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  figures  flung 
wildly  about  at  the  Peace  Conference  by  certain  financiers,  headed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Minister  of 
Finance  of  the  French  Republic,  were  pure  mirage.  Was  there 
not  talk  of  a  total  of  437,000,000,000  gold  marks?  Was  it  not 
stated  that  the  conquered  people  would  be  able  to  turn  over  an 
annual  contribution  of  from  20,000,000,000  to  25,000,000,000 
gold  marks?  One  can  hardly  believe  one’s  own  senses  when  one 
comes  across  these  fantastic  affirmations  to-day. 

How  Reparations  Were  Reduced. 

The  force  of  circumstances  rapidly  obliged  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments  to  change  their  tune.  Invested  officially  with  the  task  of 
fixing  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Germany  and  listening  to 
the  voice  of  reason,  the  Reparations  Commission  fixed  the  sum 
at  132,000,000,000  gold  marks.  Here  we  are  already  vastly 
below  the  437,000,000,000  gold  marks  referred  to  above.  But 
even  this  figure  of  132,000,000,000  gold  marks  is  deceptive. 
Many  deductions  have  to  be  made.  Above  all,  the  indemnity 
is  spread  over  so  many  years,  and  such  low  rates  of  interest  are 
specified,  that  the  capital  claimed  from  Germany  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  in  actual  value  more  than  50,000,000,000.  To  speak  clearly, 
Germany  would  have  acquitted  herself  of  her  obligations  toward 
the  Allies  if,  on  the  day  following  the  decision  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  she  had  “  put  upon  the  table  ”  50,000,000,000  gold  marks. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  this  regard,  the  tribunal  instituted 
by  the  Versailles  Treaty  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
moderate.  The  figure  of  50,000,000,000  gold  marks  falls  riot 
only  below  the  absurd  total  obtained  by  adding  damage  to 
property  and  charges  for  pensions,  but  even  below  the  sum  esti¬ 
mated  as  necessary  in  each  country  in  order  to  make  good  the 
material  ruins.  It  seems  also  to  approximate  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  real  figure  of  the  actual  damage. 

But  it  w'as  not  enough  that  an  equitable  verdict  should  be 
rendered.  It  was  necessary  to  assure  the  execution  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  and  this  depended  much  more  upon  the  Governments  than 
upon  the  Reparations  Commission. 

The  essential  conditions  for  success  were  constant  harmony 
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among  the  Allies,  good-will  on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  exchange 
of  facilities  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  of  yester¬ 
day.  Not  one  of  these  conditions  has  been  fulfilled.  On  the 
side  of  the  Allies  there  has  been  the  wildest  confusion.  Ger¬ 
many,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  dominated  by  her  industrial 
magnates,  to  whose  desire  to  escape  all  payment  of  Eeparations 
she  has  submitted.  Thus,  instead  of  arriving  at  satisfactory 
arrangements,  the  peoples  have  drawn  further  and  further  apart. 

Obsessed  by  anxiety  to  receive  their  money,  and  not  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  the  economic  situation  of  Germany  and  of  Europe 
demanded  large  vision,  patience,  and  flexibility,  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  France  and  Belgium  have  not  been  sufficiently  ready 
for  compromises.  As  regards  England,  that  country,  balancing 
her  Budgets  in  accordance  with  her  high  financial  traditions,  with¬ 
out  taking  into  calculation  what  might  accrue  to  her  from  the 
German  indemnity,  thinking  only  of  her  commerce  and  her 
industry,  the  prosperity  of  which  she  believed,  not  without 
reason,  was  intimately  bound  up  with  the  reconstitution  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  inclined  toward  a  total,  or  partial,  remission  of  the 
German  debt.  She  did  not  dare  to  propose  to  her  associates  to 
charge  all  or  part  of  the  money  owing  them  to  profit  and  loss, 
but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  she  supported  them  some¬ 
what  lukewarmly  from  the  moment  it  became  apparent  that 
they  were  not  willing  to  yield  any  of  their  strictly  legal  rights. 

German  Evasion  Based  on  Allied  Discord. 

Germany,  naturally,  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this 
underlying  difference  in  policy  between  the  victorious  Powers. 
It  confirmed  her  in  the  design  which  her  captains  of  industry 
had  conceived  and  imposed  on  the  vacillating  Government, 
namely,  to  evade  the  payment  of  Eeparations. 

A. former  English  Minister,  belonging  to  the  Labour  Party, 
has  said  that  the  conquered  nation  has  “  played  the  game  no 
more  fairly  in  peace  than  she  did  in  war.”  No  truer  statement 
was  ever  made.  One  should  not  ignore,  certainly,  the  consider¬ 
able  economic  difficulties  that  Germany  was  obliged  to  face,  and 
which  arose  chiefly  from  the  amputation  of  territory  overflowing 
with  industrial  riches  to  which  she  had  been  obliged  to  submit. 
That  these  amputations  were  legitimate  I  am  the  first  to  admit. 
They  have,  none  the  less,  seriously  affected  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  Germany.  They  have  profoundly  damaged  the  system 
based  upon  customs  duties  and  industrial  cohesion  which,  with 
remarkable  method  and  tenacity,  the  Germans  had  taken  nearly 
forty  years  to  put  on  a  solid  footing,  and  by  means  of  which 
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they  expected  to  make  the  commercial  conquest  of  the  world. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  restated  that  Germany  before  the  war  was 
a  vast  firm,  an  immense  factory,  if  one  prefers  that  term,  of 
which  all  the  parts  were  closely  welded  together.  The  mines, 
the  factories  of  Alsace,  of  Lorraine  and  of  Upper  Silesia,  were 
incorporated  in  the  edifice,  which  was  supported  by  the  gigantic 
props  called  customs  duties  and  especially  by  the  trusts.  The 
enormous  structure  was  bound  to  collapse  whenever  one  of  its 
parts  was  torn  away,  or  one  of  its  props  damaged. 

The  great  German  industrial  magnates  have  not  understood, 
or  else  have  not  wished  to  understand,  the  significance  of  the 
defeat  inflicted  on  their  country.  Instead  of  reaching  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  force  of  circumstances  compelled  them  to  estab¬ 
lish  German  economic  life  on  the  basis  of  formulas  new'  to  them, 
but  similar  to  those  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  rivals,  they  undertook, 
immediately  after  their  defeat,  to  carry  out  the  designs  that  they 
had  previously  cherished,  that  is,  to  construct,  by  artificial  pro¬ 
cesses,  an  industrial  system  so  strong  that  it  would  be  able  to 
crush  the  universe.  And  almost  immediately  they  devoted 
themselves  to  that  task. 

Had  territory,  rich  in  mines  and  factories,  been  taken  away 
from  them?  What  did  that  matter?  They  could  procure  from 
foreign  sources  the  ore  supplies  that  were  indispensable.  By 
means  of  great  internal  works  they  would  create  economic  con¬ 
ditions  which  would  permit  them  to  transport  their  raw  material 
at  little  expense,  and  also  to  replace  the  factories  they  had  lost. 

But  money,  much  money,  w'ould  be  required  for  all  that. 
How  could  they  find  it?  By  selling,  in  foreign  markets,  mark 
currency,  a  proceeding  which  Professor  Cassel,  whom  no  one 
can  tax  with  hatred  of  Germany,  has  called  “  the  most  gigantic 
swindling  operation  that  the  world  has  ever  known.”  When 
one  pursues  such  objectives  and  undertakes  to  use  all  the 
resources  of  the  nation  to  acquire  mines  in  Austria,  Sweden  and 
Chile,  to  deepen  ports,  to  dig  canals,  one  cannot  dream  of  paying 
indemnities  to  conquerors,  upon  whom,  moreover,  one  is  anxious 
to  have  revenge  for  having  conquered.  I  do  not  think  I  am  in 
error  in  saying  that  such  was  and  such  is  the  part  played  by  the 
German  magnates. 

Ruhr  Invasion  Due  to  ‘‘Right  ”  Policy. 

I  believe,  however,  that  those  who  read  this  and  follow  my 
arguments  will  agree  that,  under  these  conditions,  there  is  one 
reproach  graver  than  any  other  that  may  be  launched  against  the 
Governments  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  England:  and  that 
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is,  that  they  have  not  really  seen  the  main  question  at  issue.  In 
fact,  all  of  them  have  worn  blinkers.  They  have  been  hypno¬ 
tised  on  the  question  of  when  payments  should  mature.  They 
have  talked  endlessly  about  moratoriums.  As  though  that  were 
the  real  matter  at  issue !  What  was  really  necessary  was  to 
find  out  how  European  industry  could  be  rebuilt,  how  it  could 
be  arranged,  to  choose  one  example  among  many,  that  the  coke 
of  the  Ruhr  should  not  be  lacking  to  the  iron  of  Lorraine,  and 
vice  versd. 

The  pressing  question  was  to  seek  means  of  hindering  the  bur- 
graves  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  from  persisting  in  errors 
that  were  dangerous  to  the  entire  world,  and,  most  of  all,  to 
Germany  herself.  What  should  have  been  done  was  to  gather 
the  Allies,  the  neutrals  and  the  conquered  in  a  common, 
deliberative  conference,  to  take  measures  which  would  be  useful 
without  being  violent,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
mark  and  the  inordinate  expenses  of  the  German  Government, 
to  regulate  the  exchange  of  raw  materials,  to  make  Stinnes  and 
his  associates  understand  that  the  industrial  fortresses  over¬ 
shadowing  Europe,  and  leading  to  new  wars,  would  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  Such  a  plan  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  put  in  opera¬ 
tion,  if  the  democratic  elements  had  governed  the  countries  of 
the  Entente. 

The  Conservatives  in  power  have  preferred  to  talk  on  end¬ 
lessly  and  meticulously  about  money  payments  and  to  work 
themselves  into  a  passion,  one  group  clamouring  for  sums  that 
could  never  be  paid,  another  suggesting  postponement  of  dates 
of  payment  without  guarantees  of  any  kind. 

An  hour  came  when  France  feared  she  was  exhausting  herself 
in  this  discussion,  suspected  that  she  was  being  duped.  Her 
Government  resolved  to  seize  guarantees. 

The  operation  was  very  delicate.  It  should  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  infinite  tact  and  moderation  and  preceded  by  solemn 
declarations  of  the  aims  of  France,  namely,  the  re-establishment 
of  a  sound  currency  and  sound  economy  in  Germany,  and  pay¬ 
ments  proportioned  to  the  means  of  the  debtor,  but  large  enough 
to  prove  the  debtor’s  good-will.  It  was  especially  necessary  to 
keep  in  contact  with  our  Allies,  to  face  constantly  divergent 
points  of  view,  to  try  to  get  closer  together,  to  negotiate  without 
growing  weary. 

That  is  the  way  the  members  of  the  Left  would  have  acted  if 
they  had  been  vested  with  power  and  if,  after  having  tried  the 
broad  policy  which  I  have  outlined,  they  had  been,  nevertheless, 
compelled — a  possible  eventuality — to  seize  territorial  securities. 

In  the  month  of  January,  when  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr 
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was  decided  upon,  one  might  have  thought,  on  reading  the 
speeches  (which  at  that  time  showed  a  moderate  tendency)  of 
the  President  of  the  Council  [the  Premier],  that  the  action  of 
France  would  be  carried  out  along  those  lines.  Little  by  little, 
however,  she  has  deviated  from  this  course ;  she  is  deviating 
from  it  more  and  more  to-day.  The  responsibility  for  this  is 
due  in  part  to  the  Germans,  who,  lacking  political  wisdom,  as 
always,  failed  to  formulate  acceptable  propositions  at  a  time 
when  they  would  have  been  useful.  But  some  of  this  responsi¬ 
bility  rests  on  French  nationalism,  whose  leaders  have  bent  the 
Government,  in  appearance  if  not  in  reality,  toward  the  ends 
which  they  themselves  pursued. 

The  leaders  of  the  Right  have  two  ends  in  view.  In  the  first 
place,  they  aim  to  keep  up  the  illusions  of  the  nation  by  raising 
its  hopes  of  receiving  German  gold  by  the  cartload,  for  they  are 
not  willing,  they  do  not  dare,  to  tell  it  the  truth;  secondly,  to 
perpetuate  a  state  of  semi-warfare  between  France  and  Germany 
which  will  permit  them  next  year,  when  the  electoral  campaign 
occurs,  to  put  again  in  circulation,  for  their  own  advantage,  the 
counterfeit  patriotic  currency  which  they  excel  in  coining. 

The  Psychology  of  M.  Poincar6. 

Why  does  M.  Poincar4  follow  this  course?  There  are  many 
reasons.  I  cannot  paint  here  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  former 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  fear  of  responsibilities  and  the 
worship  of  procedure  are  two  of  his  chief  characteristics.  An 
eminent  lawyer,  a  lawyer  above  all  else,  M.  Poincar6  considers 
himself  entrusted  with  the  task  of  pleading  for  France  in  the 
matter  of  Reparations.  He  has  admirably  prepared  his  portfolio 
of  papers ;  all  the  pages  are  catalogued ;  not  a  comma  is  omitted. 

The  lawyer  has  taken  care  not  to  overlook  a  single  item,  how¬ 
ever  insignificant.  He  does  not  wish  to  compromise.  If  he  were 
BO  tempted,  the  statesman  would  intervene  to  suppress  a  desire  of 
the  advocate  which  might  cost  him  dear  politically.  He  moves, 
therefore,  along  the  line  of  procedure.  He  will  move  along  that 
line  to  the  very  end,  however  disastrous  that  end  may  prove  to 
be  for  the  great  client  whose  interest  it  is  his  mission  to  defend. 
In  taking  a  stand  on  the  seizure  of  guarantees  he  follows  the 
same  procedure  as  that  which  he  would  adopt  in  demanding  a 
mortgage  for  the  benefit  of  a  creditor  before  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Seine.  He  would  no  more  explain  or  modify  the  seizure  which 
he  has  carried  out  on  hehalf  of  the  French  (Government  than  he 
would  explain  or  modify  a  similar  seizure  for  the  benefit  of  an 
individual  client.  After  this  step  he  will  wait  until  the  docu- 
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ments  in  the  legal  dossier  demand  new  steps  in  the  procedure. 
These  new  steps  he  will  take,  always  making  sure  to  keep  him¬ 
self  covered.  To  be  covered — that  is  the  dominant  anxiety  of  the 
timorous  politician,  and  this  anxiety  in  Poincar^  is  doubled  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  also  a  punctilious  lawyer. 

That  is  the  general  mentality  of  the  present  head  of  the  French 
Government.  It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  his  parliamentary 
position.  M.  Poincare  is  Eepublican — that  goes  without  saying  ; 
but  he  hangs  on  the  skirts  of  the  Blue  Party.  He  does  not  dis¬ 
dain  even  to  cross  the  barrier.  He  coquets  constantly  with  the 
adversaries  of  the  regime.  Since  he  took  power  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  his  connection  with  the  Eight  has  been  growing 
stronger  from  day  to  day.  He  is  in  close  touch  with  the  Eadical 
Nationalists,  of  whose  influence  upon  the  White  troops  he  is 
aware  and  to  whom  he  is  brought  closer  by  the  implacable  hatred 
of  Germany  which  swells  his  heart. 

He  is,  however,  too  intelligent  a  man  to  be  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  reason.  It  is  clear  that,  from  time  to  time,  he  seeks  to  with¬ 
draw  himself  from  the  extreme  reactionaries.  He 'hesitated  for 
a  long  time,  it  is  said  by  people  who  know,  to  plunge  into  the 
Ruhr  adventure  without  preparation  and  without  proper  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  consequences  of  his  action.  These  same  people  say 
that  he  would  have  shrunk  from  it  had  he  not  foreseen  that  the 
President  of  the  Eepublic  had  decided  to  part  company  with  him 
if  he  showed  signs  of  weakening. 

How  much  truth  is  there  in  any  of  these  statements?  We  are 
careful  not  to  make  them  on  our  own  responsibility.  We  leave 
that  responsibility  to  those  who  make  the  allegations.  If  they 
are  to  be  believed,  a  personal  animosity  has  existed  between 
M.  Millerand  and  M.  Poincard,  due  to  old  grudges  and  nourished 
by  disagreements  of  recent  date.  The  head  of  the  State  has 
been  desirous  of  finding  an  occasion  which  would  permit  him  to 
throw  overboard  his  principal  colleague.  M.  Millerand ’s  desire 
to  do  this  quickly  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  he  had  sub¬ 
mitted  only  with  bad  grace  to  the  rdle  of  effacement  which  the 
Constitution,  according  to  its  general  interpretation,  assigns  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic.  M.  Millerand  seeks  to  exercise 
a  personal  influence  upon  the  Government.  The  letter  of  the 
law,  and  especially  political  customs  and  traditions,  being  what 
they  are,  there  is  only  one  means  by  which  he  can  attain  his  end  : 
to  confide  portfolios  to  mediocre  men  who  are  submissive  to  his 
will.  It  becomes  necessary  then  to  free  the  deck  of  first-class 
men.  The  Elys^e  got  rid  of  M.  Briand.  The  Elys^e  thought 
it  w’ould  get  rid  of  M.  Poincar4  in  the  Ruhr  affair.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  thwarted  the  attempt  by  himself  playing  the 
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card  which  his  adversaries  had  counted  on  playing  against 
him. 

But  all  this  is  gossip,  gossip  which  is  always  open  to  suspicion 
and  the  only  value  of  which  is  as  a  commentary  on  history,  but 
not  an  explanation  of  it.  WKat  is  really  certain  is  that  neither 
M.  Poincare,  however  great  the  hatred  of  Germany  which  ani¬ 
mates  him,  nor  M.  Millerand,  who  himself  is  of  a  very  different 
sentiment — he  is  said  by  his  familiars  to  advocate  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  Germany — would  have  dreamed  of  undertaking  the 
Ruhr  expedition  if  they  had  not  felt  that  public  opinion  favoured 
the  enterprise. 

Change  in  French  View  of  Invasion. 

Weary  of  the  eternal  conferences  'between  Allies  that  ended  in 
nothing  but  a  slight  attrition  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  heart-sick 
at  continual  delays,  irritated  against  Germany,  whose  bad  faith 
stood  forth  glaringly,  France,  as  a  unit,  demanded  energetic 
action.  In  the  month  of  January,  when  our  troops  passed  the 
Rhine,  all  the  Whites  and  most  of  the  Blues  applauded. 
M.  Poincare  stood  forth  as  the  man  who  at  last  was  going  to 
“make  Germany  pay.” 

Public  opinion  has  changed  since  then.  To-day  it  is  restless 
and  troubled.  It  has  found  out  that  the  enterprise  has  not 
brought  us  a  centime  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  burdened 
us  with  heavy  charges.  It  know's  that  the  deliveries  of  German 
coal  have  diminished  to  a  considerable  degree.  It  apprehends  a 
dearth  of  coal.  It  commences  to  lend  ear  to  rumours.  Whispers 
are  being  heard  everywhere  that  the  Ruhr  expedition  was 
decided  upon  at  the  instigation  of  great  metallurgists,  who, 
possessing  the  iron  mines  of  Lorraine,  desire  to  appropriate  the 
vast  coalfields  on  the  further  side  of  the  Rhine.  These  allega¬ 
tions  are  very  probably  calumnious,  but  they  lodge  deeply  in  the 
public  mind.  The  people  in  general  still  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  they  are  conscious  that  the  authorities  have  gone 
forward  precipitately,  without  having  duly  reflected  upon  their 
action,  in  the  foolish  delusion  that  a  “military  promenade” 
would  solve  the  most  complex  of  economic  problems.  But  the 
support  thus  given  is  for  a  short  time  only.  When  the  delay 
granted  shall  expire,  if  by  that  time  a  decisive  result  has  not 
been  obtained,  the  masses  will  turn  violently,  as  is  their  custom, 
against  those  whom  they  will  regard  as  having  been  bad 
shepherds. 

Already  the  party  of  the  Left,  which  is  less  hostile  to  a  taking 
of  guarantees  than  it  is  to  political  adventure,  gains  ground  from 
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day  to  day.  This  is  proved  by  elections  which  have  recently 
taken  place.  Both  in  the  Lower  Seine  and  in  Seine-et-Oise,  two 
departments  where  the  Eight  had  been  overwhelmingly  vic¬ 
torious  in  1919,  universal  suffrage  has  just  inflicted  upon  it 
crushing  defeats. 

These  results,  I  should  add  at  once,  are  not  due  solely  to  the 
foreign  situation.  In  the  course  of  these  recent  electoral  struggles 
the  Conservatives  have  not  failed  to  declare  energetically  that  to 
vote  for  the  candidates  who  later  won  success,  would  be  to  vote 
for  the  writer  of  this  article,  or  at  any  rate,  for  the  polic^^iLccn- 
ciliation  for  which  the  name  of  Caillaux  stands.  I  am  not  able, 
however^  to  clainT^ntirely  as  a  personal  success  a  result  which 
many  causes  have  brought  about.  In  placing  his  vote  in  the 
ballot  box  the  voter  has  wished  to  express  the  discontent  which 
he  feels  because  of  the  prevailing  uncertainty,  the  poor  condition 
of  business,  the  crushing  taxes  and  the  Eoyalist  agitation. 

There  is  no  need  of  explaining  what  is  meant  by  the  ‘  ‘  prevail¬ 
ing  uncertainty  ”  any  more  than  there  is  of  explaining  the 
“  poor  condition  of  business.”  Both  are  due  to  the  plight  of 
Europe. 

The  crushing  taxes  are  due,  not  only  to  the  war,  but  also  to  the 
deplorable  administration  of  finances  since  the  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  The  French  people  recognise  this.  They  have  a  foreboding 
that  the  burden  under  which  they  stagger,  and  which  they  find 
already  far  too  heavy,  will  be  fatally  increased.  They  know  that 
a  considerable  deficit  exists  in  the  budget — the  hocus-pocus 
indulged  in  by  the  Government  does  not  deceive  them.  They 
know,  too,  or  they  are  beginning  to  know',  that,  even  in  case 
Germany  should  pay  her  debt  in  full  to  the  sufferers  in  the  devas¬ 
tated  regions,  they  have  had  their  losses  made  good  with  so  much 
prodigality  that  a  part  of  the  sums  w'hich  have  been  turned  over 
to  them  have  been,  in  reality,  paid  by  the  French  taxpayer. 

Eoyalist  Thre.at  to  French  Eepublic. 

The  country  is  also  restive  because  of  the  Eoyalist  agitations. 

In  the  parliamentary  regime  it  frequently  happens  that  parties 
supinely  accept  the  direction  of  active  minorities.  The  majority 
of  the  Eight  resulting  from  the  elections  of  1919  has  furnished  a 
new  justification  of  this  aphorism.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  it  has  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  a  handful  of  Eoyalists 
— twenty  at  the  most.  In  France  the  members  of  the  Eoyalist 
Party  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  There  is  positive  proof 
of  this.  There  was  virtually  not  one  candidate  who  dared  to 
undertake  the  electoral  struggle  by  inscribing  at  the  head  of  his 
programme  the  re-estabUshment  of  the  monarchy.  The  majority 
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of  the  Royalists  who  sit  in  the  Palais  Bourbon  have  succeeded  in 
finding  entrance  there  only  by  carefully  putting  their  flag  in 
their  pocket. 

Whence  comes,  then,  the  authority  which  they  exercise?  From 
their  organisation,  their  audacity,  the  outrageous  use  which  they 
make  of  insult,  menace  and  calumny. 

Abundantly  provided  with  funds  by  the  old  aristocracy,  as  well 
as  by  the  newly  rich,  they  have  established  a  journal  that  does 
not  lack  talent  but  which  constitutes  the  vilest  and  most  abomin¬ 
able  of  pamphlets.  The  sheet  in  question,  which  is  called  L’ Action 
Franqaise,  has  a  very  limited  circulation.  It  attempts  to  reach 
a  larger  portion  of  the  public  by  printing  reviews,  by  putting  out 
publications  of  various  kinds  and  by  multiplying  methods  of  pro¬ 
paganda,  such  as  tracts  and  posters.  Then,  too,  they  employ  a 
large  part  of  the  sums  which  are  constantly  coming  into  their 
■coffers  in  skilful  organisation  of  their  partisans,  in  corrupting 
members  of  the  Right  and  of  the  Left,  and  in  enrolling  mercenary 
bands. 

A  State  within  a  State,  having  its  functionaries  and  its  police, 
exerting  itself  to  make  up  for  the  numerical  paucity  of  its  fol¬ 
lowers  by  the  terror  which  its  directors  strive  to  spread — such  is 
the  “  integral  nationalism,”  which  is  another  name  for 
monarchism  ! 

There  is  only  one  unhappy  feature  :  all  this  activity  leads  to 
few  results.  It  is  easy  enough  for  them,  by  the  daily  retailing 
of  sophistries  and  crackbrained  history  and  philosophy,  to  capture 
young  men  who  are  seduced  by  paradox  and  novelty,  especially 
when  they  find  therein  arguments  for  defending  the  w’eaUhy 
classes  to  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  they  belong.  They  are 
able  also  to  entrap,  through  fear,  weak-minded  people  or  the 
timorous  members  of  the  Cabinet,  of  Parliament  and  the  Adminis¬ 
tration.  In  short,  they  are  able  to  obtain  ”  co-operation  ” 
(delicious  euphemism  !)  in  newspaper  circles  and  elsewhere.  But 
the  masses  are  not  affected  by  these  proceedings,  and  what  can 
be  done  without  the  masses? 

Monarchists  Foster  Ruhr  Occupation. 

They  try  to  win  over  the  masses  by  bellowing  anthems  to 
patriotism.  The  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  is,  to  hear  these  neo- 
Royalists  talk,  the  mathematical  means  of  assuring  the  payment 
by  Germany  of  gigantic  sums.  It  is,  above  all,  the  only  worth¬ 
while  method  to  prevent  new  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
the  imminence  of  which  they  proclaim.  They  lay  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  the  taking  of  a  part  of  Westphalia  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  only  a  prelude,  and  that  what  is  really  necessary  is  to  go 
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to  Berlin,  to  overthrow  the  German  Government,  to  disintegrate 
Germany,  to  compel  it  to  break  up  into  fully  half  a  hundred  small 
entities. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  impress,  or,  at  least,  no  longer 
impresses.  The  French  nation,  which  thinks  in  simple  terms, 
'does  not  grasp  the  idea  that  the  best  means  of  avoiding  war  is  to 
provoke  it.  Its  good  sense  teaches  it  the  frivolity,  not  to  say 
the  stupidity,  of  a  policy  which  pretends  to  break  into  geo¬ 
graphical  fragments,  despite  themselves,  men  of  the  same  race, 
united  by  the  same  tongue,  traditions  and  common  history.  It 
says  to  itself  that  one  day  or  another,  without  doubt  very  quickly, 
the  artificial  partitions  will  be  thrown  down,  and  that  the  only 
result  of  this  boasted  policy  will  be  to  weld  the  Germans  together 
still  more  closely  and  to  fill  them  with  the  most  intense  hatred 
of  the  race  that  aims  to  take  from  them  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

It  is  an  entirely  different  thing  that  the  reasonable  part  of 
France  desires.  Its  only  anxiety  is  to  secure  legitimate  Kepara- 
tions,  and  also,  above  everything  else,  I  believe,  to  gain  security. 

As  these  reasonable  elements  of  France  perceive  that  the 
nation  is  not  obtaining  the  least  particle  of  the  German  indemnity, 
as  they  hear  the  echo  of  the  complaints,  the  criticisms,  the 
attacks  which  are  showered  upon  France  by  many  of  those  who 
sustained  her  passionately  in  the  course  of  the  World  War  and 
of  whom  she  may  have  need  to-morrow,  they  are  assailed  by 
apprehensions.  They  fear  that  they  are  being  duped.  They  ask 
themselves  if,  under  colour  of  serving  them,  the  powers  that 
be  are  not  carrying  on  a  policy  as  contrary  to  their  interests  as 
can  be  imagined.  These  anxieties  make  them  turn  away  from 
the  parties  of  the  Eight,  which  had  temporarily  gained  their 
confidence. 

However  blinded  by  passion  the  leaders  of  extreme  nationalism 
may  be,  they  are  compelled  to  take  into  account  this  general  dis¬ 
content.  They  are  apprehensive  that  next  year,  as  a  result  of 
the  legislative  elections,  the  power  which  the  Whites  have 
hitherto  held  may  be  taken  from  them. 

Royalist-Nationalists  Resort  to  Violence. 

How  are  they  to  prevent  such  a  deplorable  occurrence  ?  They 
cudgel  their  brains.  They  grasp  at  the  idea  of  convoking  the 
States  General.  What  does  this  signify?  What  meaning  is 
hidden  under  this  expression  of  the  dncien  regime?  It  means 
that  they  entertain  the  project  of  suppressing  the  national 
representation.  In  place  of  Parliaments  chosen  freely  by  the 
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country,  they  would  like  to  substitute  an  assembly  composed  of 
personalities  representative,  so  called,  of  the  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  agrarian  interests.  By  whom  are  these  personalities 
to  be  chosen?  They  refrain  from  stating  definitely,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  divine  that  behind  this  resounding  word,  the  States 
General,  is  concealed  the  design  of  convoking  a  Chamber  of 
Notables,  heads  of  great  industries,  of  high  commerce,  directors 
of  great  employing  groups,  hypothetical  representatives  of  the 
working  classes,  all  of  them  chosen  in  secret  conference,  selected, 
without  doubt,  by  a  committee  of  Conservatives  steeped  in  re¬ 
action — that  is  the  Chamber  of  Notables  which  would  replace 
Parliament. 

The  conception  is  so  puerile,  so  ridiculous,  that  it  has  not  even 
been  thought  worthy  of  serious  discussion.  The  stupid  proposition 
has  hung  fire.  The  Eoyalist-Nationalists  are  furious  because  of 
their  failure.  Not  being  able  to  succeed  in  this  direction,  they  try 
another  course,  that  of  violence. 

Ah,  France  has  the  audacity  to  refuse  to  admire  them?  She 
does  not  intend  to  submit  to  their  domination?  Well,  they  will 
see  about  that.  As  the  first  move  they  will  inform  her  bluntly 
that  she  has  not  the  right  to  adopt  that  attitude.  “  No,  my  dear 
sir,  she  has  not  the  right,  because  the  Whites  alone  are  patriots. 
The  Blues  are  all  traitors,  or  half-traitors.  It  would  be  intoler¬ 
able  for  the  nation  to  deliver  herself  to  such  a  breed.  We  will 
make  the  nation  listen  to  reason,  we  will  club  sensible  ideas  into 
the  heads  of  all  who  come  under  our  hand.” 

But  a  new  misfortune  befalls  these  maniacs.  The  aggressions 
which  they  perpetrate  are  not  crowned  with  the  success  they 
hoped  for.  Cardinal  Richelieu  has  written  :  ”  There  is  nothing 
which  alienates  people  more  than  violence.”  Public  opinion,  justi¬ 
fying  the  precept  of  the  great  minister,  has  the  bad  taste  to 
grow  indignant  at  the  Royalists. 

'  No  more  hope,  then,  for  these  adventurers  whom  White  France 
has  been  foolish  enough  to  permit  to  take  her  in  tow’.  On  the 
horizon,  a  formidable  storm  is  brewing.  One  last  resource  re¬ 
mains,  however  :  violence,  with  the  complicity  or  under  the  aegis 
of  the  governing  powers  who,  having  permitted  themselves  to  be 
controlled  by  Royalist  conspirators,  fear  that  they  will  be  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  overthrow'  that  awaits  them. 

Plots  Ag.ainst  Republic  Bound  to  Fail. 

Is  this  peril  pressing?  Is  it  even  serious?  For  my  part,  I 
doubt  it.  I  am  not  overlooking,  certainly,  the  indulgence  shown 
toward  the  trouble-makers  by  certain  high  personages  of  the 
Republic,  the  connection  which  certain  Ministers  have  with  the 
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people  who  control  L’ Action  Franqaise.  But  I  imagine  that  all 
this  does  not  go  very  deep,  and  expresses  little  more  than 
individual  weak-mindedness. 

I  know,  furthermore,  that  mere  wishes  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  assure  the  success  of  so  redoubtable  an  enterprise.  For  the 
success  of  an  appeal  to  force,  not  only  a  united  Government  is 
required,  all  the  members  of  which  are  animated  by  fierce  re¬ 
solution  ;  still  more,  and  above  all,  there  must  be  the  tacit  com¬ 
plicity  of  an  immense  majority  of  the  nation.  If,  against  the 
wish  of  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  France  which  labours,  which 
produces,  which  suffers,  the  criminal  adventure  w’ere  attempted, 
there  would  be  nine  chances  out  of  ten  that  it  would  fail  miserably. 
If,  by  the  aid  of  terror,  proscriptions  and  massacres,  a  band 
should  succeed  in  seizing  power,  it  would  not  profit  by  it  long. 
The  police  of  the  populace  would  quickly  knock  on  the  door  and 
I  leave  it  to  anyone  to  imagine  what  reprisals  would  follow. 

By  a  long  process  methodically  pursued  of  distilling  each  day 
for  years  past  the  venom  of  calumny,  the  front  rank  representa¬ 
tives  of  extreme  nationalism  have  filled  a  minority  with  passion 
and  hate,  a  minority  inconsiderable,  without  doubt,  but  fanatical 
to  such  a  point  that  one  questions  w’hether  it  will  resign  itself 
to  the  defeat  which  awaits  it,  whether  it  will  consent  to  bow 
before  the  public  will  freely  expressed,  and  whether  it  wdll 
refrain  from  violent  action  against  the  Blues  on  the  eve  of  their 
triumph  through  legitimate  measures. 

Shall  we  have  to  traverse  a  period  of  civil  disturbances,  which, 
without  doubt,  would  be  of  short  duration — the  pitiful  Royalist 
band  would  be  crushed  by  the  working  masses,  ready  to  rise  in 
that  contingency — but  which  would  be  infinitely  deplorable  for 
France  and  for  Europe,  bound  to  be  shaken  by  the  storm? 

Chateaubriand  wrote  a  century  ago  :  “  A  nation  often  acquires 
renewed  strength  and  is  regenerated  by  its  civil  strifes.  ’  ’  May  my 
country  not  have  occasion  to  verify  the  truth  of  a  formula  uttered 
by  a  great  Royalist  of  the  past ! 
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The  controllers  of  our  external  official  relations  seem  to  be  guided 
by  sudden  emotions  rather  than  by  settled  principles  of  state¬ 
craft.  They  appear  to  have  forgotten  the  warning  which  Virgil 
handed  down  to  his  fellow-countryman,  Signor  Mussolini,  at  an 
interval  of  nearly  2,000  years — 

Timeo  Danaoa,  et  dona  Jerenteg. 

How  much  more  to  be  feared  when  for  gifts  they  bring  injuries ! 

We  have  only  just  extricated  ourselves  from  a  perilous  predica¬ 
ment  in  the  Near  East,  where  the  zeal  of  some  of  our  leaders  for 
Pan-Hellenism  nearly  embroiled  us  with  the  Moslem  world,  and 
almost  before  we  had  smoothed  down  our  ruffled  plumage, 
damaged  by  tortuous  intrigue  and  crooked  measures,  the  country 
discovered  that  it  was  likely  to  be  committed  to  another  costly  and 
risky  adventure  as  the  champion  of  Greek  assassins  who  were 
keeping  up  the  traditions  of  the  Piraeus  and  Smyrna.  This  would 
have  been  folly  enough  in  any  case,  but  on  the  present  occasion  we 
are  coupling  w'ith  folly  the  blackest  ingratitude.  We  are  cham¬ 
pioning  the  criminals  who,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  traitor  king, 
were  largely  responsible  for  our  disasters  in  the  Chersonese  against 
the  loyal  Ally  whose  prompt  entrance  on  our  side  into  that  terrific 
struggle  with  German  power  and  ambition — not  dead  yet,  but 
still  living  hidden  like  the  snake  in  the  grass,  husbanding  its 
poison  till  once  more  it  feels  able  to  raise  its  head  and  strike — 
alone  saved  us  and  our  Allies  from  that  fatal  overthrow  on  which 
the  author  of  the  war,  not  ignorantly,  but  by  the  mercy  of  God 
vainly,  counted.  If  the  Emperor  William’s  plans  went  awry,  it 
is  to  Italy  that  the  main  tribute  of  our  gratitude  should  be 
directed — Italy,  which  came  in  on  our  side  two  years  before  the 
United  States  thought  of  sending  a  ship  or  a  battalion  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  Italy,  too,  that  stood  staunch  when  Russia 
failed  us  and  brought  us  all  still  nearer  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  on 
which  our  fortunes  were  then  tottering.  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
recall  these  facts?  The  anxieties  of  that  time  should  be  fixed  for 
ever  in  the  memories  of  those  who  went  through  the  great  ordeal. 
The  subsequent  prevarications  and  gyrations  of  our  politicians 
cannot  blot  out  memory  or  induce  us  to  cancel  our  obligations  to 
the  firmest  of  our  friends.  That  hateful  Censorship,  the  first 
but  n<jt  the  last  blow  at  liberty  in  this  country,  may  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  dulling  of  the  national  conscience  and  the  stifling 
of  the  natural  promptings  of  the  heart. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  just  uttered  the  boast  that  we  "  saved 
France  from  vassaldom.”  Even  if  it  were  true  it  would  be  in 
the  worst  possible  taste.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  France 
and  England,  acting  together,  saved  themselves  from  becom¬ 
ing  the  victims  of  German  wrath  and  power.  But  that  is 
only  part  of  the  truth,  and  the  rest  is  germane  to  the  upper¬ 
most  question  of  the  hour.  It  was  Italy  who  saved  both  of  us, 
and  I  am  referring,  not  to  her  active  intervention  in  the  war 
during  the  spring  of  1915,  but  to  her  still  more  useful  and  well- 
timed  abstention  from  it  in  August,  1914.  I  will  substantiate 
this  statement. 

In  the  pages  of  this  Eeview  for  September,  1911, 1  was  allowed 
to  unfold  “  Germany’s  Plan  of  Campaign,”  which  was  carried  out 
to  the  letter  in  August,  1914.  But  that  was  not  Germany’s  first 
plan  of  campaign.  It  was  the  plan  evolved  and  prepared  for  after 
the  discovery  that  Italy  could  not  be  relied  on  as  an  active  partner. 
The  original  plan  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  Italy  would 
cross  the  Alps  and  invade  France,  and  that  Austria,  secure  on  her 
southern  frontier,  would  be  free  to  send  at  least  250,000  men  to 
Alsace  to  help  in  forcing  the  Vosges.  Nothing  happened  to  dis¬ 
turb  faith  in  the  excellence  of  that  plan  until  after  the  Conference 
at  Algeciras  in  1905.  The  German  Government  learnt  at  that 
time  something  that  shook  its  faith  in  the  blind  obedience  of  the 
Italian  partner.  Thereupon  began  the  preparations  for  the  new 
plan,  with  the  gradual  construction  of  the  several  strategic  rail¬ 
ways  to  and  along  the  frontiers  of  Belgium  and  Luxembourg.  But 
although  Germany  had  become  dubious  of  Italy’s  purpose,  she 
never  entirely  gave  up  the  hope  of  her  participation,  and  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour  she  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  induce  Austria 
to  purchase  her  co-operation  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Trentino  and 
by  the  promise  of  more.  Italy  resisted  these  temptations,  and, 
while  willing  to  continue  the  Triple  Alliance  as  a  pledge  of  peace, 
she  refused  to  the  end  to  convert  it  into  a  league  for  war  and 
conquest. 

Her  resolution  was  but  once  shaken,  and  that  by  the  irrational 
and  imprudent  criticism  in  this  country  of  her  decision  to  make 
good  her  claims  in  Tripoli  in  September,  1911.  That  display  of 
our  insular  arrogance  was  quite  as  lamentable  as  that  revealed  the 
other  day  when  Signor  Mussolini  announced  that  there  could  be 
‘‘  no  compromise  on  Italy’s  honour.”  Then  arose  the  shouts  of 
the  ignorant  multitude  to  “outlaw  ”  or  “boycott  ”  her  because 
she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  penny  thunder.  If  Italian  Minis¬ 
ters  in  1911  had  not  been  very  reasonable  and  discerning,  they 
might  easily  have  been  led  to  join  hands  firmly  with  Germany  and 
to  enter  into  all  her  plans.  Then  it  may  well  be  feared  that  all 
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our  efforts  in  1914  would  have  been  in  vain  to  save  either  France 
or  ourselves  from  passing  under  the  Teuton  yoke.  Even  with 
Italy  on  our  side  we  were  brought  so  low  in  1917  that  it  needed 
all  the  help  the  United  States  could  give  us  to  save  us  from  catas¬ 
trophe.  The  better  the  true  and  hidden  facts  of  the  war  are 
known  the  less  reason  will  be  found  for  boasting,  but  they  leave 
lessons  that  should  be  taken  to  heart.  Among  those  lessons  the 
most  obvious  is  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  those  who  have  just 
as  much  right  as  we  have  to  say  that  they  saved  Europe.  Xo 
one  on  the  Continent  believes  in  that  imj^tence  of  Great  Britain 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  conjured  up  as  an  excuse  for  flag- 
waving,  but  it  must  be  hoped  among  ourselves  that  public  opinion 
will  alw’ays  be  strong  enough  to  keep  us  impotent  for  wrong  and 
folly. 

It  is  Italy  to-day  that  has  fallen  under  the  lash  of  our  censure, 
but  France  has  been  exposed  to  it  for  six  months.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  keep  our  friends,  and  if  the  w'orld  is  ever  to  have  tran¬ 
quillity  again  those  who  fought  side  by  side  in  what  we  all  believed 
was  a  great  cause  must  keep  firm  in  one  solid  association.  Yet 
all  our  proceedings  have  tended  to  introduce  breaches  into  that 
union,  and  our  diplomacy  seems  to  have  had  no  other  object  than 
to  show’  that  France  has  been  in  the  wTong  and  that  her  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Ruhr  must  be  a  failure.  With  almost  Machiavellian 
cunning  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  detach  Belgium  from 
France,  only  to  wrest  from  the  chief  director  of  our  foreign  policy 
the  admission  that  “  Belgium  is  as  bad  as  France.”  Then  Italy 
was  confidently  expected  to  be  coming  in  on  our  side  to  equalise 
votes  w’ith  the  others.  What  is  the  chance  now  of  Italy  joining 
us  in  any  programme  when  our  friendship  is  showm  to  he  as  fickle 
as  the  wind  and  our  policy  guided  by  pique  instead  of  wdsdom? 
Will  not  Lord  Curzon  be  forced  by  events  to  say  that  Italy  is 
“as  bad  as  France  and  Belgium”?  Signor  Mussolini  has 
extracted  reparations  from  Greece  by  firmness  and  promptness. 
May  he  not  be  more  than  ever  inclined  to  support  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  same  process  to  Germany  ?  Thus  we  shall  be  left  to 
play  ”  a  lone  hand.” 

The  incident,  which  we  must  now  hope  to  be  able  to  regard 
as  closed,  w’as  rendered  notew’orthy  by  the  intrusion  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  When  Greece  received  an  ultimatum  from  Italy 
couched  in  terms  that  admitted  of  no  prevarication  or  delay,  the 
Greek  Premier,  Colonel  Gonatas,  evaded  in  his  reply  several  of 
the  demands,  and  appealed  to  the  League  of  Nations  to  adjudge 
the  matter.  It  has  been  said  that  Colonel  Gonatas  was  instigated 
by  somebody  to  take  the  latter  step,  but  as  to  this  the  truth 
may  never  be  known.  At  any  rate,  it  wras  unfortunate  and  use- 
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less,  for  it  provoked  the  Italian  Government  to  threaten  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  greater  extremities.  Fortunately,  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors,  realising  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  intervened 
promptly,  and,  their  authority  being  incontestable  and  fully 
admitted  by  Italy,  Greece  was  required  to  make  the  atonement 
and  to  comply  with  the  other  conditions  required  by  the  Italian 
Government  to  satisfy  its  injured  honour,  with  all  of  which 
Greece  has  seen  no  other  course  open  to  her  than  to  comply. 

The  procedure  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  claims  some 
notice.  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  as  the  chief  spokesman,  asserted  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  League  as  general  arbiter  in  all  inter¬ 
national  disputes  to  settle  the  difference  between  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  to  pass  judgment  upon  them  as  it  pleased  and  deemed 
fit.  This  pretension  was  based  on  three  Articles  embodied  in 
the  General  Peace  of  Versailles  and  expressed  in  the  separate 
Treaties.  If  these  Articles  were  ignored  or  defied,  then  he 
declared  there  was  an  end  to  the  foundation  of  all  the  Treaties, 
and  the  perfervid  speaker  evidently  expected  that  at  such  an 
appalling  catastrophe  Italy  would  collapse  and  hide  her  head  for 
shame  at  destroying  that  wonderful  masterpiece,  due  to  ex-Presi- 
dent  Wilson  and  the  two  other  gentlemen  whom  a  fatuous  public 
used  to  call  “  the  Great  Three.”  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
happened.  Lord  Robert  Cecil’s  vigorous  tones  may  have 
loosened  the  ceiling  of  the  Congress  Chamber,  but  it  failed  to 
move  the  Italian  delegate,  who  merely  notified  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  recognise  the  authority  of  the  League  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  ultimatum  must  be 
complied  with. 

It  might  be  assumed  from  this  little  incident  that  the  League 
of  Nations  had  been  most  vigilant  and  prompt  in  upholding  the 
text  and  the  terms  of  the  several  Treaties,  and  that  we  had  only 
to  examine  what  had  been  happening  in  the  last  four  years  to 
discover  how  energetic  and  how  successful  it  had  been  in  seeing 
that  the  pledges  of  those  Treaties  were  fulfilled.  The  search 
would  prove  barren.  The  League  of  Nations  has  remained  silent 
and  unmoved  while  Germany  has  disregarded  all  her  obligations, 
one  after  another,  and  destroyed  the  general  faith  in  all  treaties 
that  rest  on  the  morality  of  the  signatory.  No  one  would  have 
imagined  from  the  zeal  with  which  the  Greek  cause  was  taken 
up  the  other  day  that  the  League  could  have  been  so  calm  and 
indifferent  when  Greece  herself  imperilled  the  peace  of  the  whole 
world  by  her  sinister  proceedings  in  Anatolia  last  year.  Are 
we  to  assume  that  the  explanation  of  this  procedure  lies  in  Greece 
being  allowed  a  latitude  that  is  denied  to  either  Italy  or  Turkey, 
and,  if  so,  is  there  any  room  to  marvel  why  Signor  Mussolini 
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repoidiated  such  a  tribunal?  We  have  had  nothing  but  breaches 
of  the  Treaties  which  were  to  put  an  end  to  all  misunderstand¬ 
ings  among  the  nations.  Yet  it  is  declared  that  the  firmament 
will  fall  if  the  League  be  not  saved.  That  is  not  the  general 
impression.  To  most  people  the  marvel  has  been  that  anyone 
was  left  to  think  it  worth  preserving  after  the  United  States 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  If  the  world  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  verbiage  and  not  vindication,  the  League  might  be  able 
to  justify  its  existence,  but  as  power  continues  the  basis  on  which 
States  endure  its  utility  still  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 

Signor  Mussolini  has  already  accomplished  much  tow'ards 
bringing  nations  to  recognise  the  realities  on  which  their  life 
depends,  and  to  force  all  of  us  to  see  that  this  is  no  age  for 
dreamers.  He  saved  Italy  from  internal  dissolution,  and  he  is 
bringing  her  back  into  the  front  rank  of  the  arbiters  of  Europe. 
He  has  read  a  neighbour  a  severe  lesson  that  it  shall  not  allow 
murders  to  take  place  on  its  territory  without  having  to  atone  for 
them.  He  has  told  the  League  in  very  plain  terms  that  the 
honour  of  a  State  shall  not  be  submitted  to  its  jurisdiction.  For 
these  home-truths  our  Labour  leaders  thought  they  could  boycott 
or  outlaw  him.  It  is  well  that  the  country  should  see  as  soon 
as  possible  what  follies  such  leaders  would  commit.  If  they 
continue  in  this  mood  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  we,  too, 
might  begin  to  hope  for  the  advent  of  a  Mussolini  to  save  us  from 
national  perdition. 

The  free  and  vexatious  criticism  in  England  of  Italy  dming 
this  Greek  controversy  must  have  repercussions.  As  it  was  not 
confined  to  ignorant  masses,  but  found  expression  in  the  mouths 
of  responsible  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  who  indulged  in  the 
national  vice  of  criticising  their  neighbours  from  their  own 
imaginary  pedestal  of  superior  virtue,  it  will  suggest  in  many 
quarters  a  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  friendship  of  this  country. 
It  must  be  a  shock  to  those  who  held  the  old  belief  in  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  this  country’s  sentiments  to  discover  that  w'e  have  become 
so  variable  and  uncertain.  Everyone  would  have  thought,  after 
our  common  struggles  and  sacrifices,  that  the  friendship  of 
France  and  England  would  have  endured  for  many  generations, 
and  the  fact  that  stares  us  in  the  face  is  that  France  cannot 
understand  our  proceedings  and  is  irritated  by  them.  Everyone 
would  have  thought  that,  considering  what  Italy  refrained  from 
doing  in  1914,  and  what  she  actually  did  in  1915,  and  continued 
to  do  down  to  the  Armistice,  we  should  not  have  been  so 
ungrateful  as  to  repeat  the  blunder  we  committed  with  regard  to 
Tripoli  in  September,  1911.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  gratitude 
between  nations.  Still,  self-interest  remains,  and  the  question 
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must  be  faced,  Are  we  going  to  leave  our  Allies  no  other  alterna¬ 
tive  than  to  conclude  that  we  wish  to  place  Germany  on  her  feet 
again  to  utilise  her  against  them?  That  is  an  alternative  which 
Signor  Mussolini,  with  his  characteristic  thoroughness,  will  not 
hesitate  to  probe  to  the  core. 

In  a  memorable  passage  which  no  dictum  of  recent  times  can 
supersede,  Vattel  lays  down  this  axiom:  “A  Treaty  contains 
explicit  and  binding  engagements.  If  they  are  broken  the 
offended  Power  has  the  right  to  employ  all  the  necessary  force 
to  secure  their  fulfilment.”  We  have  the  right  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  coercion  of  Germany.  We  have  not  the  right  to 
object  to  the  application  of  coercion  by  other  signatories  of  the 
Treaty  who  are  more  interested  than  ourselves  in  the  execution 
of  its  stipulations.  If  we  prefer  to  look  on  while  compulsion  is 
resorted  to,  that  is  our  affair,  but  we  must  take  the  consequences. 
If  we  predict  failure  for  the  methods  employed  to  enforce  Eepara- 
tions,  and  they  prove  successful,  we  have  no  ground  for  grumbling 
or  carping  criticism.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  if  we  are  told  that 
as  they  proved  successful  without  our  co-operation  their  objects 
would  have  been  much  more  speedily  accomplished  if  we  had 
not  withdrawn  the  association  to  which  at  one  time  we  had  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves.  We  must  pay  the  price  for  our  mistakes,  and 
of  all  mistakes  that  of  championing  lost  causes  is  the  most  fatal 
for  any  Power.  In  behalf  of  Greece  we  have  neglected  our  own 
affairs,  slighted  our  friends,  incurred  perils  of  many  kinds,  and, 
worst  of  all,  created  a  general  distrust  of  our  good  faith. 

There  is  still  time,  perhaps,  to  stop  before  we  have  become 
inextricably  involved  in  a  morass  of  shuffling  and  double¬ 
dealing.  Let  us  rally  to  our  friends,  not  those  of  fair  weather, 
but  the  staunch  and  true  Alhes  who  stood  beside  us  when  the 
clouds  were  blackest  and  our  fortunes  low.  Let  us  pay  heed  to 
their  view  s  and  opinions,  and  not  exalt  ourselves  above  them  on 
the  assumption  that  our  knowledge  is  vastly  superior  to  theirs 
and  our  wisdom  ineffable.  Let  us,  at  least  when  events  prove 
our  views  to  be  wrong,  have  the  decency  to  admit  it  and  the 
wisdom  to  discard  them.  In  private  life  w'e  do  not  go  on  criticis¬ 
ing  our  friends  if  we  wdsh  to  keep  them.  Among  nations  allies 
have  the  same  feeling.  We  must  not  sneer  and  jeer  at  them 
unless  we  are  set  upon  turning  them  into  foes.  Yesterday  it 
was  France  that  was  the  object  of  our  shafts,  to-day  it  is  Italy, 
to-morrow  very  probably  it  will  be  Belgium,  and  all  the  while 
the  wily  German  lies  snug  in  his  national  dug-outs  and  hopes 
to  see  this  old  continent  of  ours  again  involved  in  flames. 

A  great  philosopher  and  a  great  friend  of  mine,  the  Belgian 
Emile  Banning,  wrote  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  :  “There  are 
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no  little  states,  there  are  only  little  men  and  little  minds.”  The 
present  age  seems  to  prove  the  trutfi  of  the  aphorism.  The 
dearth  of  men  of  light  and  leading,  in  this  country  above  all 
others,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  has  been  glaring  and 
lamentable.  The  future  historian  of'tliis  period  will  dwell  on 
its  sterihty  and  support  his  conclusions  by  quoting  the  contra¬ 
dictions  of  the  chief  actors  on  the  political  stage  from  day  to 
day,  leaving  an  indistinguishable  mass  of  opposing  principles, 
conflicting  purposes,  and,  worst  of  all,  broken  pledges.  The 
most  unfortunate  part  of  the  prevalence  of  littleness — the  small 
mind — in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  is  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  demonstration  of  superiority  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  have 
the  effect  of  driving  injured  vanity  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  and 
in  order  to  salve  an  inordinate  self-love  and  in  the  hope  of  repair¬ 
ing  discomfiture  a  nation  would  be  committed  to  a  course  of  folly 
and  of  w’rong. 

Let  us  join  in  hoping  that  the  Italian  episode  will  close  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  soreness  or  ill-will  behind  it,  and  that  the  old 
cordiality  will  survive  the  crisis  undiminished,  and,  if  possible, 
invigorated.  The  ties  between  this  country  and  Italy  are  ancient. 
They  go  back  to  the  dawn  of  civilisation  in  this  island. 
We  have  been  nurtured  in  Latin  lore  and  literature.  Our 
principles  of  administration  all  over  the  world  are  based  on  tho^e 
of  Caesar  and  Germanicus.  In  the  days  of  her  trouble  and  disinte¬ 
gration  our  sympathy  was  often  the  only  salve  to  slavery.  Lord 
John  Eussell  is  still  remembered  by  Italians  as  their  champion. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  the  memory  of  these  things,  a 
genuine  love  of  England,  that  above  every  other  consideration 
made  Italy  halt  in  her  adhesion  to  the  Triple  Alliance  and  then 
at  the  psychological  hour  repudiate  and  cast  it  aside  for  our 
common  salvation.  W^e  have  made  many  mistakes  since  peace 
w?.5  proclaimed,  but  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  w^e  may  be  spared 
the  c’^owning  blunder  of  alienating  perhaps  the  best,  and  certainly 
the  oldest,  of  our  friends.  National  security  does  not  depend  on 
fleets  and  armies  alone.  It  rests  on  good  faith  and  good  reputa¬ 
tion,  and,  above  all,  on  loyalty  to  one’s  friends,  for,  as  the  poet 
said  :  — 

’Tis  not  the  walls  or  purple  that  defends 

A  prince  from  foes,  but  ’tis  his  fort  of  friends. 

Y. 
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It  is  inevitable  that  the  recent  diplomatic  duel  between  the 
British  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  French  and  Belgian 
Governments  on  the  other  should  cause  thinking  people  in  Allied 
countries  to  reflect  seriously,  to  ask  themselves  what  will  be  the 
final  solution  of  this  apparently  eternal  Reparations  problem. 
The  exchange  of  Notes  was  not  a  work  of  supererogation,  as 
some  people  are  inclined  to  think.  The  Notes  cleared  the  clouded 
diplomatic  atmosphere  in  that  they  made  known  what  England, 
France,  and  Belgium  are  striving  after,  what  it  is  they  really 
want.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  something,  and  to  the  impartial 
student  of  the  documents  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
constitute  the  basis  of  a  discussion,  and  that  this  discussion,  if 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  compromise,  should  not  lead  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Reparations  problem  once  for  all.  For  this 
wrangling  has  lasted  far  too  long,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
only  nation  that  has  benefited  from  Allied  divergences  of  opinion 
is  Germany,  who  during  these  quarrels,  w'hich  have  assumed  a 
singular  character  as  between  friends  and  Allies,  has  steadily 
diminished  her  capacity  for  paying  that  which  she  agreed  to  pay. 

The  Note  of  Lord  Curzon  was  in  the  main  a  sober  document, 
and  followed  very  closely  the  British  policy  on  Reparations  as 
formulated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who,  forgetting  the  views  he 
expressed  in  1918,  and  by  which  he  w’on  the  election,  made  a 
sudden  volte  face.  He  decided  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  Europe  it  was  necessary  to  be  con¬ 
siderate  towards  Germany,  to  ease  her  burden,  to  put  her  on  her 
economic  legs  again,  so  that  she  could  the  better  make 
Reparations  payments.  But  the  document  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Curzon  was  marked  by  two  faults.  The  contestation  of  the 
legality  of  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  seven  months  after  it  was 
an  accomplished  fact  was,  in  the  opinion  of  most  Frenchmen 
and  many  Englishmen,  an  argument  so  belated  that  it  lacked  the 
power  of  conviction.  A  graver  fault  still  was  the  hint  of  separate 
action.  On  reading  the  paragraph  in  the  document  in  which 
this  possibility  is  envisaged  many  people  might  well  rub  their 
eyes  and  ask  themselves  what  measures  England  could  adopt, 
what  sort  of  arrangement  she  could  make  with  Germany. 

It  was  expected  that  M.  Poincare  would  make  an  effective 
retort  to  Lord  Curzon’s  Note.  The  skilled  logician  and  jurist 
surpassed  himself.  Even  those  newspapers  which  are  stalwart 
supporters  of  the  Government  admitted  the  weight  of  the  French 
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Premier’s  arguments,  though  it  was  their  duty  to  combat  them. 
To  the  French  mind  the  columns  of  criticism  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  M.  Poincare’s  reply  to  Lord  Curzon  have  not  in  the  least 
weakened  the  French  thesis.  France  stands,  not  where  she  has 
always  stood,  for  concessions  w’ere  wrung  from  her  at  the  many 
Conferences  held  after  the  Peace  Treaty  was  signed,  but  she 
adheres  to  her  irreducible  minimum.  The  hopes  entertained  in 
British  diplomatic  circles  that  the  Belgian  Note  would  serve  to 
modify  the  situation  were  falsified.  One  does  not  see  why 
Britain  should  have  expected  a  climb-down  on  the  part  of 
Belgium.  For  weal  or  woe,  Belgium,  as  a  partner  of  France  in 
the  Ruhr,  was  bound  to  agree  with  the  French  Note  in  its 
essential  points. 

The  French  and  Belgian  Notes  must  have  made  it  clear  to  the 
British  Government  that  there  can  be  no  giving  way*,  at  least  on 
the  financial  aspects  of  the  Reparations  problem.  It  must  also 
have  been  borne  in  upon  the  British  Cabinet  that  France  and 
Belgium  do  not  intend  to  leave  the  Ruhr  empty-handed.  Some¬ 
thing  more  than  prestige  and  amour  pro'pre  are  at  stake.  What 
is  in  the  minds  of  the  French  and  Belgian  Governments  is  the 
necessity  of  having  done  with  German  evasion  and  equivocation, 
of  sticking  to  the  pledges  they  have  seized,  whether  productive 
or  otherwise,  until  they  have  positive  assurances  and  not  empty 
guarantees,  which  experience  has  taught  them  might  be  treated 
as  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the  Peace  Treaty  itself  were 
treated. 

I  often  wonder  whether  there  is  sufficient  comprehension  in 
England  of  M.  Poincarc^’s  position  in  France  on  this  question 
of  Reparations.  The  French  Premier  is  not  a  man  brimming 
over  with  sympathy.  He  has  no  flow  of  soul.  There  is  no 
personal  fascination  about  him.  In  conversation  he  is  courteous 
but  cold,  even  austere.  You  leave  his  presence  with  the  feeling 
that  you  have  been  talking  to  a  phlegmatic,  intellectual  giant, 
who,  however,  is  sincere  in  all  he  says,  who  when  he  has  reached 
conclusions  which  he  believes  to  be  right  will  not  modify  them 
whatever  betides.  While,  therefore,  regarded  from  the  personal 
standpoint,  from  the  point  of  view  of  amiable  attributes,  M. 
Poincar^  is  far  from  being  what  the  world  would  call  a  popular 
man,  it  is  incontestable  that  his  policy  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  Germany  has  the  approval  of  the  entire  French  nation,  if 
we  except  the  Communists  and  Socialists.  France  sees  in  him 
the  champion  of  her  rights,  those  rights  which  Frenchmen 
believe  England  would  like  to  whittle  down.  It  is  unpleasant 
to  have  to  say  it,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  not  in  England 
the  same  unanimity  for  the  Reparations  policy  pursued  by  our 
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Government.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  Frenchmen  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  their  cause  has  the  sympathy  of  all 
fair-minded  Englishmen. 

It  is  deplorable  that  Allies  who  fought  together,  who  smashed 
the  German  might  and  so  prevented  the  reaUsation  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  hopes  of  exercising  hegemony  over  Europe,  have  dallied, 
with  tragical  results,  on  this  question  of  Reparations.  It  is 
now  quite  certain  that  it  is  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  that  has 
retarded  an  agreement.  We  were  anxious  to  get  France  and 
Belgium  out  of  the  Ruhr  when  we  found  that  their  occupation 
of  the  industrial  basin  was  not  yielding  the  results  anticipated. 
We  argued  that,  with  industry  in  the  Ruhr  hung  up,  our  trade 
was  being  hampered  and  that  the  clock  of  European  reconstruc¬ 
tion  was  being  put  back.  I  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
force  in  this  argument.  But  we  have  to  consider  the  reasons 
why  the  productive  pledges  seized  have  not  yielded  better  results, 
why  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  has  been  prolonged.  'France 
and  Belgium  have  not  obtained  all  the  coal  and  coke  they  went 
into  the  Ruhr  to  seek  because  of  the  policy  of  passive  resistance 
ordered  by  the  German  Government.  I  have  spent  seven  months 
in  the  Ruhr  and  have  watched  the  struggle  at  close  quarters, 
and  from  the  evidence  of  my  eyes  and  ears  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  passive  resistance  is  the  biggest  bluff  ever  put  up 
by  any  nation. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  results  of  this  policy.  First  of  all, 
the  German  Government  never  circulated  a  greater  untruth  when 
it  asked  the  world  to  believe  that  passive  resistance  sprang  from 
the  will  of  the  people.  The  German  Government  not  only 
ordered  it,  but  issued  ordinances  envisaging  terms  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  those  of  its  servants,  officials  of  all  sorts,  and  railway- 
men  who  did  not  obey  its  instructions.  How  could  these  officials 
and  employes  do  otherwise  than  resist?  Their  positions  and  their 
pensions  were  at  stake.  Besides,  they  were  paid  for  not  work¬ 
ing.  It  was  very  easy  to  provide  the  money  to  support  them. 
The  cost  to  the  German  Government  w^as  practically  nil.  It 
was  simply  a  case  of  the  note-printing  machines  of  the  Reichs- 
bank  turning  out  more  paper  marks.  Officials  and  railwaymen 
were  not  likely  to  work  under  the  occupation  authorities  so  long 
as  the  German  Government  paid  them  for  taking  a  holiday. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  policy  of  passive  resistance  was 
not  only  dishonest  and  immoral,  but  that  it  had  a  demoralising 
effect  on  the  workers  in  the  Rhineland  and  the  Ruhr.  It  was 
dishonest  and  immoral  because  it  was  a  weapon  used  in  order 
that  Germany  should  escape  paying  what  she  agreed  to  pay,  and 
it  was  demoralising  because  when  the  French  seized  mines  and 
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factories  whose  owners  had  not  paid  the  40  per  cent,  coal  tax 
the  miners  and  metallurgists,  once  they  refused  to  work  and  were 
paid  their  wages  all  the  same,  had  no  inclination  to  return  to 
labour,  and  actually  applied  the  policy  of  passive  resistance 
against  their  employers  when  the  mark  fell  to  such  a  depth  that 
the  wages  offered  could  not  cope  with  the  soaring  food  prices. 

In  the  paper  published  in  this  Eeview  in  May  I  ventured  to 
prophesy  that,  while  the  German  Government  was  congratulating 
itself  that  by  its  policy  of  passive  resistance  it  had  thwarted  the 
occupation  authorities,  the  time  would  come  when  Germany 
would  laugh  on  the  wTong  side  of  her  face.  It  is  passive  resist¬ 
ance  that  has  led  to  Germany’s  present  plight,  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  for  the  French  to  argue  that  British  jwlicy  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  tragic  chaos  from  which  the  German  people  are 
suffering  to-day.  Germany  was  encouraged  by  the  attitude  we 
had  assumed  on  this  question.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  if  we  had  counselled  the  Cuno  Government  that  passive 
resistance  was  not  helping  Germany,  that  it  was  only  serving 
to  prolong  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  there  would  not  have  been 
an  exchange  of  diplomatic  documents,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
negotiations  for  a  settlement  would  have  bsgun  months  ago. 

We  never  thought  that  France  and  Belgium  would  obtain 
Reparations  by  occupying  the  Ruhr,  and  that  was  the  main 
reason  why  we  refused  to  participate  in  the  enterprise.  We 
never  thought  of  raising  the  question  of  legality  before 
January  11th,  when  the  occupation  began.  But  while  our 
Government  had  its  apprehensions  about  the  step  taken  by  the 
French  and  Belgians,  it  has  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  the  then  Premier,  instead  of  protesting  against  the  proposed 
occupation  and  contesting  its  legality,  expressed  the  hope  that 
France  and  Belgium  would  succeed  in  the  task  to  which  they 
had  decided  to  put  their  hands. 

What  happened?  The  Ruhr  had  been  occupied  only  a  few 
weeks  when  a  spirit  of  antagonism  began  to  show  itself.  There 
was  a  transference  of  sympathy.  The  obstacles  with  which  the 
French  were  meeting  were  magnified  in  certain  London  papers, 
which  received  their  news  of  w’hat  was  happening  in  the  Ruhr 
from  Cologne.  An  atmosphere  w-as  created  which  might  well 
suggest  that  France  was  our  enemy  in  the  Great  War  and  that 
Germany  was  our  ally.  I  have  often  wondered  w’hether  our 
Government  was  kept  adequately  informed  as  to  the  real  situa¬ 
tion  and  its  probable  developments.  There  were  certain  civil 
officials  who  appeared  to  have  had  curious  ideas  as  to  what  were 
the  real  intentions  of  the  French,  For  example,  the  French 
were  asked  when  they  took  over  the  Dortmund- Bochum-Essen 
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line  the  better  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  coal  and  coke  if  it 
was  their  intention  to  starve  the  Ruhr.  1  understand  that  this 
question  was  put  from  instructions  from  London.  The  answer 
to  this  strange  question  w’as  sufficiently  explicit.  The  ques¬ 
tioners  were  given  a  mass  of  facts  of  which  they  should  have 
been  cognisant,  for  everybody  on  the  spot  knew  them — that, 
instead  of  seeking  to  starve  the  Ruhr,  the  French  were  actually 
helping  to  feed  the  inhabitants  of  the  industrial  basin.  On  one 
point  they  were  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  :  whatever  happened,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Ruhr  should 
have  its  food  supplies.  If  during  the  latter  phases  of  the  struggle 
there  was  delay  in  transporting  food  supplies  to  the  centres  of 
distribution,  the  fault  lay  with  passive  resistance,  for  the  German 
Government  declined  to  allow  the  local  authorities  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  railways  taken  over  by  the  French. 

It  has  had  its  inconsistencies,  this  policy  of  passive  resistance, 
this  financed  patriotism.  It  broke  down  long  ago  on  the  Rhine¬ 
land  railways.  We  were  told  that  it  would  not  break  down  on 
the  Ruhr  railways,  as  the  fibre  of  the  Westphalians  differed  from 
that  of  the  Rhinelanders.  What  are  the  facts?  Just  as  the 
trains  run  by  the  French  and  Belgians  in  the  Rhineland  are  filled 
with  Germans  who  forgot  all  about  passive  resistance  when  it 
was  a  question  of  travelling  from  one  point  to  another,  so  the 
Westphalians  followed  suit.  And  if  Germans  used  the  lines 
operated  by  the  Franco-Belgian  Regie  for  travel,  why  should  not 
these  railways  be  used  for  transporting  the  food  they  had  to  eat? 

There  has  unfortunately  been  a  great  deal  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  French  methods  in  the  Ruhr.  Impartial  witnesses  of 
these  methods  have  been  amazed  at  the  moderation  exercised 
by  the  French  army.  The  poignant  memories  of  the  unspeak¬ 
able  crimes  committed  by  the  Germans  in  the  invaded  French 
departments  might  have  called  forth,  if  not  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
at  any  rate  a  wish  to  exercise  severity  now  that  the  opportunity 
had  presented  itself.  But  there  has  never  been  any  proof  to 
show  that  the  French  have  exercised  undue  severity  towards 
the  Ruhr  population.  They  have  had  a  great  deal  to  put  up 
with,  more,  I  am  persuaded,  than  the  British  Army  would  have 
tolerated  had  Britain  been  in  the  position  of  France.  There 
were  allegations  of  ill-treatment  and  of  atrocities  having  been 
committed.  They  were  invented  by  the  German  propaganda, 
the  promoters  of  which  resorted  to  faking  photographs.  The 
Germans  evidently  imagined  that  it  w’ould  be  quite  easy  to 
induce  the  world  to  believe  that  the  French  would  be  capable  of 
imitating  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  the  German  armies  when 
they  overran  the  French  departments.  These  stories  wrere 
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believed  by  certain  people,  and  inquiries  by  independent 
investigators  were  instituted.  It  has  to  be  recorded  that 
these  impartial  investigators  failed  to  discover  evidence  of 
a  single  “atrocity.” 

The  same  untrue  statements  were  made  and  unfortunately 
published  in  London  concerning  the  treatment  of  political 
prisoners  by  the  French.  This  time  it  was  the  President  of 
the  German  Red  Cross  who  nailed  the  lie  to  the  counter.  The 
German  papers  which  reproduced  the  sensational  story  published 
in  London  were  compelled  to  issue  a  dementi.  Instead  of  the 
French  treating  political  prisoners  harshly  the  Red  Cross  official 
declared  that  there  were  no  complaints  to  be  made  about  the 
prison  in  Bonn  referred  to  in  the  newspaper  which  supports 
the  antiTFrench  policy  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  that,  in  fact, 
the  French  were  co-operating  very  cordially  with  the  Red  Cross 
authorities. 

When  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  becomes  revisible  and  then 
passes  to  the  evacuation  stage — and  this  stage  will  only  be 
reached  when  the  French  Government  obtains  the  satisfaction 
it  demands — the  army  will  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  has 
left  German  territory  without  a  stain  on  its  escutcheon.  Its 
patience  under  trying  conditions  has  been  exemplary ;  it  has 
lived  down  a  great  deal  of  the  rancour  manifested  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  occupation ;  it  fought  passive  resistance  without 
weapons — this  passive  resistance  which  was  approved  in  England 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  only  arm  the  Germans  could  use 
against  an  armed  force.  But  it  was  the  resisters  who  used  arms 
— revolvers  and  bombs.  And  the  latter  were  used  not  only  for 
wrecking  trains  but  for  killing  soldiers.  Passive  resistance  has 
cost  Germany  milliards  of  gold  marks ;  it  has  damaged  industry 
in  the  Ruhr;  it  has  demoralised  the  workers;  and  the  deplor¬ 
able  fact  about  it  is  that  Germany  preferred  to  use  this  costly 
weapon  rather  than  furnish  the  coal  and  coke  she  agreed  to 
deliver.  One  may  w'ell  wonder  w’hether  those  Englishmen  who 
are  imbued  with  anti-French  sentiments  realise  that  Germany 
has  spent  on  this  policy  the  equivalent  of  a  substantial  instal¬ 
ment  of  Reparations. 

Herr  Stresemann  realised,  but  was  at  first  disinclined  to  admit, 
the  stupidity  of  a  policy  which  was  leading  to  the  break-up  of 
Germany.  He  saw  other  things  which  certain  political  writers, 
and  probably  the  British  Government,  did  not  see.  These  poli¬ 
tical  writers  who  obtain  inspiration  from  our  Foreign  Office 
scouted  the  idea  of  Herr  Stresemann  making  overtures  to 
France.  We  were  told  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  approach 
France  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  such  an  idea  did  not 
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figure  in  his  programme.  The  new  German  Chancellor  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in 
Germany.  But  he  is  more  than  intelligent.  He  is  a  clever 
tactician  and  an  economist  of  the  first  rank.  It  was  a  bold 
proposal  he  made  in  his  Stuttgart  speech — the  proposal  for  an 
economic  agreement  with  France.  This  idea  was  advocated  in 
France  when  it  was  seen  that  the  result  of  Allied  Conferences 
was  not  only  to  reduce  France’s  credit  on  Germany,  but  to 
encourage  this  country  to  evade  its  obligations.  As,  however, 
it  emanated  from  the  Left,  and  as  M.  Poincare’s  strongest  sup¬ 
porters  are  to  be  found  on  the  Eight,  it  did  not  commend  itself 
to  Frenchmen  in  the  mass.  The  whirligig  of  time  and  the 
evolution  of  political  thought,  engendered  by  disillusions  over 
Allied  solidarity,  almost  invariably  led  to  an  orientation  of  policy. 
In  view  of  the  hint  of  separate  action  conveyed  at  the  end  of 
Lord  Curzon’s  Note,  France  was  compelled  to  envisage  the 
possibility  of  separate  action  herself.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
occupation  of  the  Euhr,  and  even  before,  the  idea  of  a  Franco- 
German  economic  alliance  had  been  discussed  in  private  con¬ 
versations  between  representative  Frenchmen  and  Germans, 
but  Herr  Stresemann  is  the  first  statesman  in  office,  either  in 
Germany  or  in  France,  to  make  the  proposal  openly.  And  here 
is  M.  Poincare  believing  that  an  economic  agreement  between 
the  two  countries  will  be  the  best  guarantee  against  another 
German  aggression. 

For  the  present  the  agreement  proposed  by  Herr  Stresemann 
is  contingent  on  French  conditions,  one  of  which  is  that  it  is 
subject  to  Eeparations.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  wait  a 
long  time  for  the  Franco-German  economic  accord,  but  if  France 
is  assured  that  Eeparations  will  be  paid  she  may  be  induced  to 
modify  her  conditions.  For  this  reason  :  her  Lorraine  blast¬ 
furnaces  require  German  coke ;  and  as  Germany  is  in  need  of 
French  ore  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  devise  means  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  combination.  The  Euhr  and  Lorraine  depend  on  each 
other,  and  must  inevitably  exchange  raw  material  if  both  have 
to  resume  their  full  activity.  When  this  union  of  French  ore 
and  German  coke  is  brought  about  it  will  be  for  the  British 
metal  trades  to  watch  whether  the  new  competition  which  must 
arise  does  not  affect  their  interests.  It  has  been  stated  that  no 
harm  to  British  heavy  industries  would  follow  this  Franco- 
German  combination,  and  that  from  the  political  aspect  the  good 
would  be  incalculable,  since  it  is  conceivable  that  it  would  wipe 
out  fifty  years  of  hate  and  make  war  between  France  and 
Germany  impossible  in  the  future.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
idea  in  the  French  Premier’s  mind. 
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But  before  an  economic  rapprochement  is  taken  up  seriously 
France  must  satisfy  herself  that  the  guarantees  for  the  Repara¬ 
tions  to  be  made  are  genuine.  The  question  is  whether  she  may 
be  forced  to  deal  with  this  matter  herself,  aided  by  Belgium, 
of  course,  or  co-operate  with  England.  A  quick  decision  on  this 
point  is  necessary.  And  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  Germany  herself.  The  policy  adopted  for 
fighting  France  and  Belgium  has  been  a  terrible  boomerang.  It 
has  caused  internecine  difficulties ;  it  has  created  an  anarchic 
state  of  things,  threatening  what  remains  of  the  fabric  built  up 
by  Wilhelm  I.,  Bismarck  and  Moltke.  Nothing  less  than  the 
dissolution  of  the  German  Empire  is  threatened ;  and  were  this 
political  cataclysm  to  occur  the  question  of  Reparations  would 
settle  itself.  Another  question  w'ould  be  settled,  that  of  the 
future  security  of  France,  for  the  break-up  of  Germany  would 
certainly  imply  a  Rhineland  Republic  within  the  cadre  of 
Germany  or  under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  second  reason  why  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 
no  further  dalliance  in  reaching  a  definite  solution  of  the  Repara¬ 
tions  problem  is  that  the  longer  this  matter  is  delayed  the  less 
hope  there  will  be  of  a  real  start  being  made  with  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  Europe  which  Britain  is  sincerely  anxious  to 
bring  about.  Assuming  that  the  Allies  get  together  and  are 
determined  to  agree  on  a  final  plan  to  be  submitted  to 
Germany — and  Germany  has  the  right  to  know  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  what  is  expected  of  her — it  is  the  opinion  of  many  people, 
English  and  French  alike,  that  Britain  will  have  to  be  careful 
in  the  selection  of  her  negotiators.  There  is  a  growing  opinion, 
particularly  in  France,  that  negotiations  between  this  country 
and  Britain  would  be  facilitated  if  two  officials  who  have  played 
prominent  rdles  retired  from  their  labours.  The  French  are 
persuaded — and  there  are  many  Englishmen  who  share  their 
opinion — that  the  activities  of  Lord  d’Abemon,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  Sir  John  Bradbury,  the  British 
delegate  on  the  Reparations  Commission — both  nominees  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George-  have  militated  against  a  solution  of  the 
Reparations  problem.  The  one  in  Berlin,  the  other  in  Paris— 
both  are  the  advisers  of  the  British  Government.  And  pre¬ 
sumably  our  Government  has  acted  on  their  advice.  If  this  is 
so  the  result,  as  w'e  see,  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Sir  John  Bradbury  is  the  author  of  the  famous  proposal  for 
an  international  Commission  to  determine  Germany’s  capacity 
of  payment.  He  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  the  idea  of 
abolishing  Belgium’s  priority,  ^th  these  proposals  were  turned 
down  at  the  Conference  in  Paris  the  failure  of  which  led  to  the 
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occupation  of  the  Kuhr.  Yet  they  have  appeared  in  every  subse¬ 
quent  British  plan  with  the  persistency  with  which  King 
Charles’s  head  protruded  itself  into  Mr.  Dick’s  Memorial.  The 
British  delegate  on  the  Reparations  Commission  is  also  the 
author  of  the  suggestion  that  the  Commission  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Paris  to  Berlin.  Sir  John  Bradbury  finds  himself 
in  the  position  of  being  in  a  minority  of  one  whenever 
imix)rtant  decisions  affecting  Reparations  are  taken.  If  this 
means  anything  it  indicates  that  he  has  no  longer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  usefulness  in  so  far  as  bringing  about  unity  with  regard 
to  Reparations  policy  is  concerned,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
M.  Philippe  Millet,  one  of  the  most  moderate  of  French  poli¬ 
tical  writers,  should  suggest  that  Mr.  Baldwin  would  do  well 
to  utilise  Sir  John  Bradbury’s  undoubted  talents  elsewhere. 

What  is  it  that  has  hindered  an  agreement  betw^een  Britain 
and  France  on  the  Reparations  claims  to  be  submitted  to 
Germany?  The  main  reason  advanced  is  the  obstinacy  of  M. 
Poincare  in  refusing  to  depart  one  iota  from  the  position  he  has 
taken  up,  by  insisting  on  the  irreducible  minimum  of  France. 
There  is  an  idea  abroad  that  France  has  not  reduced  her  claims. 
Yet  here  is  M.  Andre  Tardieu,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  showing  by  figures  that  the  French  claims  have 
been  reduced  from  100  milliard  gold  marks  to  26  milliards,  and 
arguing  that  this  latter  amount  only  represents  26  per  cent, 
of  what  the  Treaty  gave  her  and  38  per  cent,  of  what  the 
Reparations  Commission  recognised  she  ought  to  receive.  The 
Allied  demands  on  Germany  have  been  fixed  at  5  milliard  gold 
marks  for  Belgium,  14  milliards  for  Britain,  26  milliards  for 
France,  and  5  milliards  for  Italy  and  other  claimants,  represent¬ 
ing  roughly  50  milliards,  the  total  of  A  and  B  bonds  provided 
for  by  the  London  schedule  of  payments  drawm  up  by  the  Allies. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  amount  of  Reparations  to  be  demanded 
from  Germany  on  wdiich  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
England  and  France.  There  is  an  equally  pronounced  diver¬ 
gence  on  the  question  of  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay.  On  this 
matter  it  is  permissible  to  ask  if  w'e  are  not  making  a  mistake 
in  measuring  Germany’s  capacity  of  making  payments  by  her 
present  economic  situation?  Can  it  not  be  argued  that  she  has 
brought  about  her  present  plight  by  reducing  the  value  of  her 
money  to  zero  in  order  to  escape  payment?  The  methods  she 
has  adopted  during  the  last  two  years  certainly  support  this 
argument.  If  these  methods  succeed  and  Germany  gets  rid  of 
her  burden — for  she  has  never  had  the  will  to  shoulder  it — what 
is  to  prevent  her,  once  she  is  free  from  internal  and  foreign 
debt,  from  introducing  a  monetary  reform  and  starting  afresh? 
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It  is  a  profound  error  to  imagine  that  her  industries  in  the 
Ruhr  have  been  ruined  by  the  Franco-Belgian  occupation.  If 
German  bad  will  prevails,  and  she  is  allowed  to  evade  her  obliga¬ 
tions,  she  will,  in  a  short  period,  become  the  greatest  econouiic 
power  in  Europe  and  the  most  formidable  trade  rival  of  England. 
Unfortunately  the  fact  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  German 
policy  of  passive  resistance  has  succeeded  in  this  sense,  that  it 
has  eliminated  every  hope  of  obtaining  cash  payments  from 
Germany  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  there  is  her  industrial 
wealth  to  draw  upon.  Passive  resistance  could  not  destroy  the 
mines,  the  cokeries  and  the  huge  factories  existing  and  in  course 
of  construction.  France  controls  the  means  of  production  in 
the  Ruhr.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  she  has  the  trump  card 
in  her  hand.  Should  we  adhere  to  our  standpoint,  refuse  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  her  and  commence  the  separate 
action  hinted  at  by  Lord  Curzon,  one  thing  is  certain  as  night 
follows  day,  France  will  not  leave  the  Ruhr,  will  not  relinquish 
the  pledges  she  has  in  her  firm  grasp  until  she  obtains  satis¬ 
factory  assurances  that  she  will  be  paid. 


John  Bell. 


THE  GERMAN  POLITICAL  MURDERS. 


Political  murder  has  been  a  matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence 
in  Germany  ever  since  the  Armistice.  If  might  be  too  much 
to  say  that  it  has  been  the  principal  instrument  of  the  counter¬ 
revolutionaries,  but  it  certainly  has  been  one  of  their  instruments, 
and  not  the  least  effective  of  them.  For  it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact  that  the  persistent  removal  by  assassination  of  representa¬ 
tive  men  of  the  Left  and  Moderate  Parties — and  more  particularly 
of  men  who  have  shown  a  disposition  to  carry  out  their  under¬ 
takings  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles — has  synchronised  with 
a  steady  trend  of  the  Government  towards  the  policy  of  the  Right 
and  an  increasing  stiffness  in  its  attitude  towards  the  demands 
of  the  Entente. 

Exactly  how  many  political  murders  have  been  committed 
since  January,  1919,  no  one  knows,  and  no  one  will  ever  be  able 
to  ascertain.  On  the  one  hand,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
murders,  presumably  political,  which  cannot  be  included  in  the 
list  because  the  murderers  have  covered  up  their  tracks  and  no 
legal  proof  of  the  political  motive  can  be  produced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reactionary  Press  has  sometimes  tried  to  spread  terror 
by  boasting  in  vague  terms  of  murders  of  which  it  gives  no  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  clear,  indisputable  cases,  however,  number  several 
hundreds.  Partisans  of  the  Left  are  responsible  for  a  few  of 
lliem ;  but  the  large  majority  of  them  have  been  perpetrated  by 
the  partisans  of  the  Right.  Statistics  pubUshed  a  few  months 
ago  attributed  354  political  murders  to  the  Right  and  22  only 
to  the  Left ;  and  a  detailed  examination  of  the  two  lists  brings 
two  distinctions  into  relief.  In  the  first  place,  murders  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Left  have  practically  ceased,  whereas  murders 
committed  by  the  Right  continue.  In  the  second  place,  whereas 
nearly  all  the  few  murders  committed  by  the  Left  have  been 
severely  punished — frequently  by  death — nearly  all  the  many 
murders  committed  by  the  Right  have  remained  unpunished, 
and  the  death  penalty  has  not  been  inflicted  in  any  single  case.^ 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  murders  of  which  the  Right  has 
been  guilty  one  can  trace  a  gradual  evolution  of  method.  Indeed, 
the  scientific  historians  of  Germany  are  already  beginning  to 
classify  them,  distinguishing  between  the  “  organised,”  the 
”  half-organised,”  and  the  ”  fully  organised  ”  murders;  and  it 

(1)  The  354  political  murders  of  the  Right  were  punished  by  one  life  sentence 
and  90  years’  imprisonment.  The  22  political  murders  of  the  Left  by  10  execu¬ 
tions,  three  life  sentences,  and  248  years’  imprisonment. 
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can  be  shown  that  the  various  groups  of  murders  have  succeeded 
each  other,  with  little  overlapping,  in  that  order. 

First  came  the  murders  committed  in  the  heat  of  passion  and 
the  desperate  resolve  to  check  revolutionary  excesses.  Secondly 
came  the  murders  contrived  by  adroit  military  orders  when  the 
revolutionary  risings  had  been  mastered  and  were  being  stamped 
out.  Finally  came  the  graver  phase  of  murders  planned  in  cold 
blood  by  the  members  of  murder  clubs  and  other  secret 
organisations. 

The  first  phase  w'as  that  of  the  Berlin  rising  of  January,  1919. 
The  first  victims  were  seven  members  of  a  revolutionary  force 
which  had  taken  possession  of  the  Vorwdrts  offices  and  were  being 
attacked  there.  They  came  out  to  parley,  unarmed,  under  a 
flag  of  truce.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  parley  or  to  return 
to  their  fortress,  they  were  carried  off  to  the  nearest  barracks 
■-.nd  there  shot.  One  of  the  party  was  not  even  a  revolutionist, 
»ut  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  paper  who  had  gone  to  the 
.office  on  business  and  been  trapped  in  it.  The  story  that  they 
had  been  lynched  by  soldiers  whose  officers  could  not  control  them 
vas  disproved ;  but  neither  officers  nor  soldiers  were  punished. 

Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  were  murdered,  while 
under  arrest,  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  official  story  was  that 
the  latter  had  been  lynched  by  a  furious  mob  and  that  the  former 
had  been  shot  down  while  attempting  to  escape,  though  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Liebknecht,  who  had  already  been  clubbed  on 
the  head,  could  easily  have  been  prevented  from  escaping  by 
other  means,  and  that  the  officers  could  have  protected  Rosa 
Luxemburg  from  the  mob  if  they  had  wished  to  do  so.  Their 
view  evidently  was  that  both  the  victims  were  better  dead ;  and 
the  courts  of  enquiry  were  evidently  of  the  same  opinion.  Many 
other  violent  deaths  were  treated  with  equal  levity  at  the  same 
period,  and  they  should  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  examples 
of  the  barbarity  of  civil  w’ar  rather  than  as  political  murders  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  words. 

They  were  not,  at  any  rate,  assassinations  planned  beforehand 
and  executed  in  cold  blood.  The  first  incident  of  that  sort  was 
the  murder  of  Kurt  Eisner,  Minister  President  of  the  Bavarian 
Republic,  on  February  21st,  1919. 

Eisner  had  been  in  Switzerland,  attending  a  Socialist  con¬ 
ference.  His  speeches  and  proceedings  there  had  not  been  such 
as  to  make  him  popular  with  the  militarists  at  home.  He  had 
freely  admitted  his  country’s  responsibility  for  the  war.  He  had 
published  documents  drawn  from  the  Bavarian  archives  in  proof 
of  German  guilt,  and  had  announced  his  intention  of  publishing 
others.  He  had  enthusiastically  supported  the  view  that  it  was 
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Gerraany’s  bounden  duty  to  pay  reparations  to  the  utmost  of 
her  capacity.  He  had  proposed  the  separation  of  Bavaria  from 
the  Eeich,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  send  Bavarian  representa¬ 
tives  to  Versailles.  There  was,  moreover,  some  reason  to  believe 
that  he  consorted  with  Bolshevists,  and  he  had  the  further  dis¬ 
advantage  of  being  a  Jew  of  ebullient  Bohemian  manners  most 
obnoxious  to  the  old  aristocracy. 

Whence  it  came  about  that,  almost  immediately  after  his 
return  to  Munich,  Count  Arco- Valley,  a  student  whom  the  Armis¬ 
tice  had  returned  to  his  interrupted  studies,  waylaid  him  in  the 
street  and  shot  him. 

There  we  get  our  first  example  of  the  political  murder  pure 
and  simple.  It  was  not,  indeed,  an  “organised”  crime.  The 
assassin,  though  he  had  his  confidants,  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  either  paymasters  or  accomplices.  But  he  was  a  pioneer, 
pointing  the  W’ay  to  others ;  and  the  outrage  which  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  as  an  angry  individual  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  long 
series  of  similar  outrages  deliberately  planned  by  societies  formed 
for  that  express  purpose. 

Soon,  but  not  immediately.  The  first  consequence  of  the 
assassination  of  Eisner  was  that  a  political  friend  of  his,  a  butcher 
named  Lindner,  fired  at  three  of  his  political  opponents  and 
killed  two  of  them,  the  Landtag  deputy  Osel,  and  Major  von 
Gareis.  The  second  consequence  was  that  Munich  threw  up 
a  Soviet  Eepublic,  and  the  Prussian  militarists  marched  in  and 
put  it  down. 

Events  at  that  stage  followed  pretty  much  the  same  lines  as 
the  history  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871.  First  there  was  a 
Eed  Terror,  and  then  there  was  a  White  Terror.  In  the  course 
of  the  Eed  Terror  hostages  were  seized  and  shot.  In  the  course 
of  the  White  Terror  the  reprisals  taken  were  almost  on  the 
scale  of  massacre,  and  it  seems  certain  that  many  innocent 
persons  were  shot,  on  general  principles,  because  the  militarists 
regarded  them  as  undesirables  who  were  better  out  of  the  way. 
Finally,  there  were  a  number  of  State  trials  which  resulted  in 
capital  punishment  for  a  number  of  the  insurgents  and  honour¬ 
able  acquittal  for  most  of  their  opponents. 

Arco-Valley’s  trial  was  delayed.  He  had  been  wounded  in 
the  m6Ue  w'hich  his  shot  inaugurated,  and  was  not  fit  to  be  placed 
in  the  dock  until  January,  1920.  He  was  convicted  and,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  sentenced  to  death,  but  was  immediately  after¬ 
wards  reprieved,  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  being 
substituted.  On  his  removal  from  the  court  he  was  received, 
according  to  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  with  “ringing  cheers 
and  the  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,”  and  he  is  reported 
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to  be  living  in  the  fortress  in  honourable  and  comfortable  condi¬ 
tions,  and  will,  no  doubt,  escape  whenever  the  militarists  have 
sufficient  reason  for  wishing  him  to  do  so. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  proceedings  was,  however, 
that  the  militarists  w'ere  left  in  the  saddle  in  Bavaria.  The 
writ  of  the  Eeich  might  run  there  theoretically,  but  it  did  not 
run  there  practically,  except  on  very  special  occasions.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Bavaria  became  the  headquarters  of  every  kind  of  mili¬ 
tarist  intrigue,  the  centre  in  which,  when  the  time  of  the  murder 
clubs  arrived,  the  murders  could  be  organised  and  the  murderers 
could  seek  sanctuary,  as  we  shall  presently  see  them  doing. 

Still,  that  did  not  happen  quite  at  once.  The  constitution 
of  the  murder  clubs  was  the  sequel  and  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  “  free  companies”  ;  and  the  dispersion  of  these 
w’as  the  sequel  and  consequence  of  the  Kapp  Putsch. 

These  ”  free  companies  ”  were  created,  soon  after  the  Armis¬ 
tice,  to  fulfil  tw^o  purpose.s — to  provide  occupation  for  demobilised 
men  who  knew  no  trade  but  that  of  fighting,  and  to  provide 
Germany  with  an  army  in  spite  of  the  limitation  of  her  forces 
prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  They  sprang  up  under 
the  leadership  of  men  of  no  particular  importance,  like  Captain 
Ehrhardt  and  Tueutenant  Bossbach,  but  with  the  countenance 
and  encouragement  of  men  of  great  importance  and  influence, 
like  General  Ludendorff.  French  military  experts  believed  that 
they  w^ere  designed  to  serve  as  ”  covering  troops”  in  the  event 
of  a  decision  to  mobilise  ;  but  that  is  uncertain.  They  did  a 
certain  amount  of  unauthorised  fighting  on  the  Russian  border, 
and  the  Government  w'as  glad  of  their  help  at  the  time  w’hen 
the  Spartacists  were  formidable.  In  the  main,  how^ever,  they 
were  quite  as  much  opposed  to  the  Government  as  to  the  Sparta¬ 
cists,  and  the  Kapp  Putsch  brought  them  into  the  open  as  counter¬ 
revolutionists. 

Everyone  know^s  that  the  Kapp  Putsch,  after  a  startling  initial 
success,  in  which  the  regular  troops  went  over  to  the  ”  free 
companies,”  was  brought  to  failure  by  a  general  strike,  and  that 
the  general  strike  developed  into  a  rising  of  the  Reds  in  the 
Ruhr,  which  had  to  be  suppressed  by  a  military  expedition. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  over  that  ground  in  detail,  but  it  is  to  he 
noted  that  both  incidents  made  appreciable  additions  to  the  list 
of  murders.  The  allegation  was  made,  and  its  truth  was 
admitted,  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  on  April  29th,  1920.  This 
is  the  reply  of  Herr  Severing,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  the 
question  asked  on  the  subject  by  Herr  Steinbrink  : — 

Tt  is  quite  true  that,  at  Duisburg,  Mulheim,  Essen  and  other  places,  a 
number  of  people  have  been  deliberately  shot  by  soldiers.  The  shootings 
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of  which  Herr  Steinbrink  has  spoken  were  not  the  execution  of  sentences 
of  death  passed  by  either  regular  tribunals  or  courts  martial  :  they  were 
deliberate  and  arbitrary.  Troops  who  had  no  authority  to  do  so,  dragged 
out  of  their  hou.se3  people  whom  they  suspected  of  Bolshevism  or 
Spartacism,  and  these  people  w’ere  shot,  without  further  ceremony,  in 
several  towns.  That  is  the  official  information  communicated  to  me  by 
a  trustworthy  civil  commission  which  I  set  up. 

That  was  the  period  of  the  “  half-organised  ”  murders.  A 
long,  but  not  a  complete,  list  of  the  victims  has  been  published, 
with  elaborate  details  of  the  circumstances  of  most  of  the  cases. 
Most  of  the  victims  were  merely  local  politicians.  None  of  their 
names  would  be  likely  to  mean  anything  to  any  reader  of  this 
article,  and  the  really  significant  part  of  the  story  is  that  no 
practical  consequence  followed  from  the  Prussian  Minister’s 
denunciation  of  the  murderers. 

In  many  of  the  cases  no  enquiry  was  held.  In  other  cases 
the  enquiries  were  adjourned  sine  die,  either  because  witnesses 
were  afraid  to  appear  or  because  it  was  found  impossible  to 
allocate  responsibility.  •  In  the  cases  in  which  proceedings  were 
taken  and  carried  through  to  a  formal  conclusion  the  accused 
were  almost  invariably  acquitted— superior  officers  on  the  grounds 
that  their  orders  had  been  misinterpreted,  subordinates  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  acted  in  good  faith  under  the  conscientious 
impression  that  they  were  interpreting  their  orders  correctly  and 
that  the  men  whom  they  had  shot  were  men  whom  their  superiors 
had  intended  them  to  shoot.  Even  when  convictions  were 
obtained,  the  sentences  imposed  w'ere  trivial,  and  the  civil 
damages  awarded  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  victims  were 
derisory.  Indeed,  it  was  stated  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  on 
May  21st,  1921,  that  of  705  criminal  acts  committed  in  the 
course  of  the  Kapp  Putsch,  412  had  been  covered  by  an  amnesty 
and  only  one  had  been  punished,  while  there  remained  seven  in 
regard  to  which  proceedings  were  still  pending. 

The  proof  is  clear  that  the  German  Government,  at  that 
time,  was  either  in  sympathy  with  the  militarists  or  afraid  of 
them.  Probably  it  fluctuated  between  the  two  emotions.  But 
the  Kapp  Putsch  and  the  subsequent  expedition  to  the  Euhr  had 
one  important  result.  The  Entente  Powers,  alarmed  by  the 
ostentatious  revival  of  aggressive  militarism,  insisted  that  the 
“free  companies,’’  whose  continued  existence  was  a  clear  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  should  be  disbanded. 

It  was  a  question,  for  a  while,  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  disband  them  without  using  force ;  but  the  pressure  of  the 
Entente  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  the 
“  free  companies  ’’  gradually  melted  away.  They  had  their  sue- 
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cessors,  such  private  organisations  of  armed  men  as  the  Orgesch 
and  the  Orka,  and,  at  a  later  date,  Herr  Hitler’s  National 
Socialists  and  certain  associations  of  agricultural  colonists  planted 
on  estates  in  East  Prussia;  and  these,  though  nominally  sup¬ 
pressed,  have  never  really  been  broken  up.  They  ceased,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  an  active  menace.  Even  in  Silesia  they  accomplished 
little,  though  they  breathed  very  violent  threats;  and  their 
leaders  in  particular — notably  Captain  Ehrhardt  and  Lieutenant 
Rossbach — found  another  outlet  for  their  energies. 

They  set  themselves  to  form  secret  societies,  with  the  result 
that  political  murder  entered  a  new  phase — the  phase  of  ‘  ‘  highly 
organised  murders,”  deliberately  planned  for  the  removal  of 
individuals  obnoxious  to  the  militarist  policy  and  ideals. 

A  list  of  these  secret  societies,  published  by  Herr  Gumbel  in 
Vier  Jahre  Politischer  Mord,  enumerates  fifty-nine  of  them,  but 
has  no  real  value  except  as  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Germany 
has,  in  the  last  two  years,  been  honeycombed  by  organisations 
of  the  kind.  Some  of  them  masquerade  as  gymnastic  societies, 
sporting  clubs,  associations  of  comrades  of  the  war,  associations 
of  civil  servants,  etc.  Some  of  them  set  monarchist  and  others 
anti-Semitic  aims  in  the  foreground.  A  month  hardly  ever  passes 
in  which  one  or  other  of  them  is  not  dissolved  and  reconstituted 
under  another  name,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  purging  the  group 
of  its  “moderate”  members,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
bewildering  the  police.  On  the  other  hand,  many  men  are  often 
members  of  several  such  societies  at  once,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  there  is  an  inner  circle  among  the  conspirators  concentrated 
in  a  few  societies — of  which  the  famous  “Consul  ”  organisation 
is  the  best  knowm — who  make  it  their  special  business  to  select 
the  victims  and  stage  the  outrages. 

The  Consul  Organisation  and  the  Oberland  Free  Company 
appear  to  be  the  types  of  the  murder  club  proper,  and  the  account 
given  of  the  constitution  of  the  former  may  be  quoted  from  Herr 
Gumbel’s  work  : — 

So  far  as  external  indications  enable  one  to  judge,  the  Society  in  which 
the  greatest  number  of  threads  are  gathered  together  is  the  Organisation 
“  C.”  It  originally  sprang  from  a  Secret  Society  of  the  Cavalry  Division 
of  the  Guards.  To-day  it  represents  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
Ehrhardt  Brigade.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  its  leader,  ex-Captain 
Ehrhardt,  used  the  name  of  “  Consul  ”  in  the  ranks  of  the  organisation, 
all  the  members  of  which  used  assumed  names.  The  Society  is  divided 
into  two  branches  ;  a  fighting  organisation  and  a  tribunal.  The  purpose 
of  the  tribunal  is  to  punish,  and  in  certain  circumstances  to  murder, 
persons  who  oppose  the  objects  of  the  Organisation. 

It  was  apparently  this  Organisation  “  C  ”  which  arranged  and  executed 
the  murders  of  Erzberger  and  Rathenau. 
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When  the  student  Gunther,  one  of  the  accomplices  in  the  murder  of 
Rathenau,  was  arrested  while  acting  as  courier  of  the  “C  ”  Organisation 
between  Berlin  and  Munich,  two  interesting  letters  were  found  on  him. 
One  of  them,  from  Count  Reventlow  to  Dr.  Scheubner-Richter,  of  Munich, 
demonstrated  the  union  between  the  German  and  Russian  monarchists 
of  the  extreme  Right.  The  other  comes  from  one  Petersen,  a  collaborator 
of  Reventlow,  and  is  directed  to  Dr.  Pittinger  who  succeeded  to  Escherich’s 
position  in  the  Einwohnerwehr.  .  .  .  The  letters  deal  with  internal 
differences  between  the  various  organisations.  LudendorlT  is  referred 
to  in  them  as  Uncle  Ludwig,  and  Escherich  as  Uncle  Emil. 

That  summary,  which  is  taken  from  reports  of  German  legal 
proceedings,  shows  that  the  “Consul”  organisation  has  sym¬ 
pathisers  in  high  places,  as  well  as  wide  ramifications,  and, 
indeed,  the  evidence  of  that  is  extensive  and  manifold.  The 
Stinnes  Press  has  spoken  on  the  subject  with  no  uncertain  voice, 
making  it  clear  that  the  organisations  have  a  double  object — 
first,  to  get  rid  of  all  those  whom  they  regard  as  traitors  because 
of  their  subservience  to  the  invaders,  and  then  to  shoot  the 
invaders  out  of  Germany.  This  is  how  one  of  the  Stinnes 
organs  expresses  itself  : — 

So  the  Entente  Powers,  and  more  particularly  the  French,  are  trying 
to  treat  60,000,000  Germans  as  if  they  were  so  many  Irishmen  !  We 
Germans  wdll  learn  a  lesson  from  those  who  are  resisting  British  tyranny. 
An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ! 

Hero  and  there  throughout  our  country  secret  organisations  are  spring¬ 
ing  up.  Traitors  who  have  surrendered  arms  to  the  Entente  disappear 
mysteriously.  Other  enemies  of  the  country  are  suppressed  in  a  similar 
fashion.  At  Berlin  there  has  been  a  long  series  of  murders  which  can 
bo  traced  to  no  one.  All  that  is  known  is  that  the  victims  had  handled 
Entente  money. 

In  Silesia  there  are  “  hunting  down  commandos  ”  which  make  the 
guilty  tremble.  In  Rhineland,  Frenchmen,  both  white  and  coloured, 
suddenly  stabbed  to  the  heart,  are  pitched  into  the  Rhine  without  having 
the  time  to  utter  a  cry. 

This,  again,  is  what  the  Zeit  published  at  about  the  same 
time  : — 

AVTien  the  French,  having  killed  Conradin,  tyrannised  brutally  over 
Sicily,  the  inhabitants  put  an  end  to  their  shameful  deeds  by  “  the 
admirable  Sicilian  vespers.”  Misery  drives  men  to  vengeance.  It  is  a 
necessary  violence,  a  defence  of  human  liberty.  When  the  explosion 
comes,  no  cruelty  is  cruel  enough  to  terrify  the  evdl-doers.  The  French, 
trembling  with  fear,  had  disarmed  the  Sicilians,  as  they  have  disarmed 
us  Germans  to-day.  When  their  arrogance  passed  the  bounds  of  madness, 
as  it  is  doing  now  both  in  occupied  territory  and  in  the  rest  of  Germany, 
the  martyrised  Sicilians  snatched  the  arms  from  the  hands  of  their 
torturers  and  massacred  them.  After  that,  there  was  not  a  single  French¬ 
man  left  in  Sicily. 

X* 
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And  SO  on  and  so  forth.  The  threats  of  “  Sicilian  vespers” 
almost  certainly  transcend  the  possibilities  of  the  situation, 
though  there  are  those  who  regard  an  ”  Irish  phase,”  as  it  is 
currently  called,  as  a  probable  early  development  of  it.  The 
talk  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  French  soldiers  in 
the  Ehineland  is  quite  certainly  grossly  exaggerated,  for,  if 
there  had  been  much  in  it,  we  should  have  had  French 
reports  on  the  subject.  But  the  assassination  of  Germans 
guilty  or  suspected  of  ‘  ‘  treachery  ’  ’  of  one  sort  or  another  is 
established  beyond  question.  A  long  string  of  cases  could  be 
cited. 

There  is  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Hans  Hartung,  said  to  have 
disclosed  the  whereabouts  of  a  depot  of  hidden  arms  belonging 
to  the  Munich  Einwohnerwehr,  whose  dead  body  was  found  in 
a  ditch ;  the  case  of  Maria  Sandmeyer,  a  maidservant,  said  to 
have  threatened  to  reveal  the  w'herea bouts  of  another  depot,  who 
was  found  strangled  in  a  wood ;  the  case  of  a  sergeant-major, 
who  met  a  similar  fate  in  his  barracks  for  a  similar  reason,  and 
of  a  young  man  who,  after  giving  similar  information,  not  to  the 
Entente,  but  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  found,  with 
his  head  battered  in,  in  a  caf^  lavatory ;  the  case,  finally,  of  the 
Rossbach  soldier,  Cladow,  butchered  quite  recently,  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  revolting  brutality,  in  a  forest  near  Parchim,  in  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  because  he  was  believed  to  be  in  communication  with 
the  Communists. 

All  these  are  typical  cases.  One  could  fill  many  pages  with  a 
list  of  cases  similar  to  them.  Not  all  of  them,  of  course,  are 
the  work  of  Ehrhardt’s  and  Rossbach’s  organisations,  for  there 
have  long  been  several  other  organisations  working  on  the  same 
lines.  Here  are  particulars  of  the  mechanism  of  one  of  them, 
taken  from  a  Socialist  newspaper,  the  Post  of  Munich  : — 

It  is  under  the  direction  of  Captain  von  Kes.sol,  chief  of  tlie  Oberland 
Free  Company.  He  lives  in  a  villa  in  one  of  the  Munich  suburbs,  and  has 
considerable  funds  at  his  disposal.  This  organisation  comprises  the 
following  sections:  (1)  Espionage  on  the  enemy;  (2)  Burglary;  (3) 
Shadowing  or  suppression  of  traitors  within  the  organisation  ;  (4)  Espion¬ 
age  on  politicians  ;  (5)  Murder  Section. 

The  Murder  Section  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Captain  Oesterreicher, 
a  company  commander  in  the  Oberland  Free  Company.  ...  It  has 
been  active  in  Upper  Silesia  under  the  name  of  Wurst  Commando  (or 
Sausage  Commando),  a  sufficiently  significant  appellation.  ...  Its 
Breslau  Office  disposed  of  large  sums  of  money. 

By  degrees,  as  might  have  been  expected,  success  and  impunity 
emboldened  the  murderers.  They  ceased  to  be  satisfied  to  seek 
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their  victims  among  the  small  fry  of  politics,  but  endeavoured 
to  spread  terror  and  impose  their  will  by  striking  at  prominent 
leaders,  more  especially  those  whom  they  believed  to  be  anxious 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Entente  and  impose  such  taxes  as 
would  make  it  possible  to  pay  “reparations.”  So  they 
murdered,  or  attempted  to  murder,  quite  a  number  of  men 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  all  students  of  international  politics, 
killing,  among  others,  Hans  Passche,  the  Independent  Sociahst 
Haase,  the  Bavarian  Deputy  Karl  Gareis,  Erzberger,  and 
Walther  liathenau,  and  attempting  to  kill  Herr  Scheidemann 
and  Herr  Maximilian  Harden. 

The  published  circumstances  of  all  these  murders  and  assaults 
with  intent  to  murder  may  be  assumed  to  be  fresh  in  everyone’s 
memory,  but  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  some 
of  them  which  have  not  received  all  the  publicity  which  they 
deserve. 

In  the  case  of  the  attack  on  Herr  Maximilian  Harden,  for 
example,  the  relation  between  the  assassins  and  the  murder 
clubs  was  proved  in  court,  and  correspondence  was  discovered 
showing  how  much  money  they  had  been  paid  to  commit  the 
crime,  and  how  much'  more  money  they  had  been  promised  in 
the  event  of  their  successfully  committing  it.  In  the  case  of 
the  murder  of  Herr  Erzberger,  abundant  proof  was  forthcoming 
that  the  deed  w’as  not  that  of  a  personal  enemy  or  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  fanatic,  but  was  an  incident  in  the  execution  of  the 
reactionary  programme. 

Erzberger,  as  Minister  of  Finance,  had  devised  or  adopted  a 
plan  for  settling  German  obligations.  As  soon  as  his  intentions 
w'ere  known,  threats  were  showered  upon  him,  and  upon  every¬ 
one  assumed  to  be  associated  with  his  scheme.  He  and  they 
were  warned  and  menaced  in  anonymous  letters,  in  newspaper 
articles,  in  public  speeches,  and  even  in  popular  songs.  Here 
is  a  rough  translation  of  a  ballad  printed  in  one  of  the  Black 
Forest  newspapers  while  he  w'as  sojourning  there  in  the  days 
immediately  before  his  death  : — 

Brave  hero  !  You  killed  Gareis  and  delivered  us  from  that  dirty  dog 
of  a  Socialist.  What  joy  for  us  in  these  hours  of  mourning  !  Rathenau 
will  not  live  much  longer.  Vengeance  is  near  at  hand.  I.iet  us  be  jolly 
and  make  ready  to  break  Wirth’s  head.  .  .  .  Hit  Wirth  hard  !  Knock 
out  his  brains  !  Bash  Walther  Rathenau,  that  pig  who  lives  under  God’s 
curse  ! 

That  was  very  shortly  before  the  murder.  A  little  later,  but 
still  before  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated,  the  police  were 
asked  for  information  about  it  on  the  telephone.  When  the 
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news  did  arrive,  the  Freiheit  professed  to  trace  the  responsibility 
to  its  source,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  write  : — 

It  is  Helflerich  who  is  the  assassin,  and  von  Kahr  and  Boehmer  are 
his  accomphces.  The  instigators  of  the  crime  must  be  sought  in  the 
offices  of  the  Nationalist  Party  and  the  reactionary  Press.  It  is  there 
that  the  pistols  fired  at  Griesbach  were  loaded. 

Rathenau’s  murder,  as  we  all  know,  followed  after  no  very 
long  interval;  and  that  is  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which 
some  of  those  who  had  participated  in  the  crime  were  punished. 
It  could  not  be  proved  that  they  had  had  actually  criminal  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  reactionary  leaders,  but  their  social  relations  with 
them  were  amply  demonstrated.  In  the  possession  of  one  of 
them.  Lieutenant  Gunther,  described  in  the  course  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  “a  deserter  and  a  psychopath,”  there  were  found 
ten  letters  from  General  Ludendorff,  and  other  letters  from 
Helfferich,  Jagow,  and  Colonel  Bauer.  Ludendoi-ff  addressed  him 
as  ‘‘dear  Gunther,”  and  sent  him  ‘‘  heartiest  greetings.”  The 
evidence  of  the  murderers’  connection  with  the  ‘‘Consul” 
organisation  was  also  quite  conclusive,  but  the  heads  of  that 
organisation  were  hidden  by  their  friends  and  sympathisers,  and 
could  not  be  found  until  long  afterwards. 

That,  we  may  take  it,  was  the  culminating  crime  of  the  murder 
clubs,  though  not  the  last.  It  threw  down  a  challenge  which 
the  most  timorous  Government  could  not  avoid  taking  up.  Issue, 
in  short,  was  fairly  and  squarely  joined  on  the  question  :  Should 
the  Government  or  the  murder  clubs  determine  the  policy  of 
the  country? 

It  looked,  for  a  time,  as  if  the  question  was  to  be  answ'ered 
in  the  Government’s  favour.  They  did  behave  as  men  who  felt 
themselves  committed  to  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  despera¬ 
does.  There  may  have  been  legal  or  political  difficulties  which 
prevented  them  from  taking  any  action  against  such  sinister 
accomplices  in  the  second  degree  as  Gunther’s  highly  placed 
correspondents;  but  they  did,  at  any  rate,  try  to  find  the  instiga¬ 
tors  as  well  as  the  authors  of  the  crime,  and  they  did  at  last, 
in  spite  of  Bavaria,  where  they  were  being  harboured,  contrive 
to  arrest  both  Captain  Ehrhardt  and  Lieutenant  Rossbach. 

Yet  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  final  victory  will  rest  with  them ; 
there  are  various  facts  which  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

For  one  thing,  this  campaign  of  the  murder  clubs,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  has  unquestionably  coincided  with  a  gradual  trend 
of  Governmental  policy  towards  tlie  Right.  For  another,  Captain 
Ehrhardt,  though  lodged  in  a  prison  in  Socialist  Saxony,  where 
he  ought  to  have  been  secure,  has  escaped  in  circumstances  which 
make  it  evident  that  powerful  friends  were  working  for  him, 
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while  Lieutenant  Eossbach,  though  a  prisoner,  has  been 
‘  ‘  received  ”  as  a  person  of  importance  to  whom  consideration 
was  due  by  the  German  Chancellor. 

These  are  hardly  indications  that  the  murder  clubs,  baffled 
and  beaten,  have  decided  to  throw  up  the  sponge.  They  are 
indications,  rather,  that  they  are  still  a  power  in  the  land,  that 
compromise  is  in  the  air,  and  that  the  Government  is  consider¬ 
ing  whether  it  had  not  better  fall  into  line  with  them,  or,  at 
all  events,  make  use  of  them. 

In  the  matter  of  “reparations,”  indeed,  it  has  been  gradually 
falling  into  line  with  them  for  some  time  past,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  the  pending  developments  in  the  Euhr 
may  decide  it  to  do  so  in  other  directions  also. 

Francis  Gribble. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  LAUSANNE  CONFERENCE. 


Signed  or  unsigned,  the  Peace  elaborated  by  the  Turks  and  the 
Allies  after  eight  months’  work  at  Lausanne  is  a  failure.  It  is 
a  failure  in  itself.  It  marks  another  stage  in  a  policy  of  failure. 
The  pay  of  the  admirals,  generals,  diplomatists  and  politicians 
who  are  responsible  for  this  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  tax¬ 
payer,  and  he  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  want  to  know  the 
causes  of  the  failure.  He  knows  that  when  the  Armistice  was 
signed  at  Mudros  on  October  29th;  1918,  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  down.  He  knows  that  in  August,  1923,  the  Turks,  flushed 
with  victory,  have  signed  a  peace  that  they  have  dictated. 

To  understand  the  failure  he  must  grasp  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  picture.  The  past  has  left  a  heritage  of  distrust. 
The  Turks  distrust  the  Allies.  The  Allies  distrust  one  another. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  France  obtained  from  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent  a  special  position.  She  built  on  this  until,  with 
her  schools,  her  trade,  her  powers  to  protect  Catholics,  proUgis, 
and  even  gipsies,  she  held  a  unique  position ;  she  had  become 
an  institution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  dissolution  of 
Turkey  appeared  near.  Russia  burst  into  the  Black  Sea  and 
demanded  her  share.  By  the  treaties  of  Kutchuk-Kainardji  in  1774 
and  Unkiar-Skelessi  in  1833  she  established  a  military  protector¬ 
ship  over  Turkey  and  the  right  of  unlimited  internal  interference. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  century  England  under  Pitt  the  Younger 
decided  to  be  interested  in  the  Near  East,  She  combined  with 
France  in  the  Crimean  War  to  force  Russia  out.  She  was 
dominant  till  1880,  when  Gladstone  came  into  power.  Her 
occupation  of  Egypt  in  1882  destroyed  her  influence.  Into  the 
gap  stepped  Germany,  and  was  accepted  by  Turkey  as  her 
salvation. 

The  policies  of  the  Powers  were  identical.  Turkey  was  about  to 
fall.  No  Power  dared  to  break  her  up.  Each  schemed  to  prevent 
the  domination  of  its  rivals  while  it  established  a  protectorate  for 
itself  by  special  concessions,  by  capitulations,  by  rights  to  protect 
Christian  minorities,  by  financial  controls.  If  occasion  served,  it 
annexed  an  outlying  province.  Turkey  had  ceased  to  be  an 
independent  sovereign  State.  While  the  Powers,  jealous  of  each 
other,  hungrily  interfered  in  her  domestic  concerns,  Turkey 
desperately  played  one  against  the  other  in  a  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence.  The  Great  War  proved  to  be  but  a  short-lived  interlude. 
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and  France  and  England  took  up,  in  October,  1918,  the  same 
quarrel  that  they  laid  down  in  1914  when  they  combined  to  drive 
out  the  upstart  Germany. 

When  the  Armistice  was  signed  at  Mudros  on  October  29th, 
1918,  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  dead.  The  Arabs,  Mesopotamia, 
Cyprus,  Egypt  were  already  free  of  Turkey.  The  Allies  pressed 
in  to  take  the  rest.  Italy  rushed  into  Anatolia  and  on  towards 
Smyrna.  France  hastened  to  Syria.  The  Ottoman  Empire  was 
dead,  but  under  the  debris  stirred  the  new-born  Turkish  nation. 
The  Allies  failed  to  note  its  existence,  but  it  grew  prodigiously 
fast. 

Hardly  had  the  Mudros  Armistice  been  signed  before  the 
Franco-British  rivalry  began  again.  The  French  endeavoured 
to  establish  their  ancient  position.  The  British  would  allow 
no  hegemony  in  the  Near  East.  The  Italians  landed  at  Adalia 
on  April  3rd,  1919,  and  pushed  up  towards  Smyrna.  They 
annexed  the  Austrian  banks  and  the  Austrian  ships.  They  sent 
soldiers.  They  established  schools  and  missions.  To  stop  them 
the  Supreme  Council  allowed  the  Greeks  to  send  troops  to 
Smyrna.  The  day  that  the  Greeks  landed.  May  15th,  1919, 
may  be  quoted  as  the  date  on  which  the  Turks  found  their 
national  consciousness.  The  arrival  of  their  hated  enemies 
revived  them.  They  found  allies.  The  French  made  peace  with 
them,  and  in  an  accord  signed  at  Angora  on  October  20th,  1920, 
agreed  to  assist  them.  The  Italians  sold  them  all  they  needed 
to  fight  the  Greeks.  The  British  stood  by  the  Greeks,  and  in 
the  Near  East  the  Entente,  in  all  but  name,  was  dead.  The 
French  High  Commissioner,  M.  de  France,  was  openly  anti- 
British.  The  Allied  commanders  could  not  agree  and  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact.  French  and  English  officers  were  hostile.  It 
was  an  hostility  that  was  often  comic.  The  British  High  Com¬ 
missioner  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  club,  the  Cercle  d’Orient. 
The  election  meeting  was  a  study.  The  Turks  sat  placid  and 
calm.  The  British  were  morose  and  voted  anti-French.  The 
Italians,  Swedes,  and  French  were  noisy  and  argumentative, 
.When  the  French  High  Commissioner  was  elected  it  was  looked 
on  as  a  triumph,  though  it  could  have  been  of  little  value.  On 
Allied  dissensions  the  Turks  throve. 

Their  only  danger  lay  in  the  Greek  army.  As  the  Allies 
demobilised  and  contracted  the  Greeks  advanced.  They  became 
a  crusade  of  Cross  versus  Crescent.  They  drove  the  new 
Nationalist  Turkish  forces  back  into  Anatolia  till  they  all  but 
reached  Angora.  Then,  tired  out,  weakened  by  political 
troubles,  and  dissatisfied,  the  Greek  troops  went  on  strike  and 
marched  out  of  Anatolia  in  the  summer  of  1922,  and  the  pursuing 
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Turks  came  face  to  face  with  the  Allies  at  Chanak  and  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  French  and  Italians  withdrew  their  troops 
and  the  British  remained  alone.  Facing  the  victorious  Turks 
now  stood  a  handful  of  English  troops,  a  broken-up  Entente, 
and  behind  them  a  rabble  of  Greeks  in  the  agonies  of  another 
revolution.  Afraid  for  the  minute  of  the  traditional  greatness  of 
the  British  Empire,  the  Turks  hesitated.  They  signed  the 
Mudania  Convention,  and  agreed  to  meet  the  Allied  representa¬ 
tives  and  discuss  terms  of  peace  at  Lausanne. 

The  Turks  came  to  Lausanne  with  hatred  in  their  hearts  for 
the  Allies,  and  especially  for  England.  After  the  Great  War 
there  had  been  none.  As  individuals  and  as  a  nation  they  had 
good  causes  for  such  hatred.  All  enemy  administrations  after  a 
war  must  tend  to  contain  abuses,  and  the  Allied  administration 
in  Turkey  during  the  Armistice  was  no  exception.  No  one  can 
criticise  requisition  for  military  necessity,  but  the  Allied  armies 
brought  out  their  families  and  settled  down.  Houses,  even 
palaces,  cars,  and  launches  were  requisitioned  for  them  and  used 
for  pleasure  as  well  as  duty.  To  Ottoman  subjects  it  was  not 
proposed  to  pay  any  compensation.  Hardly  a  Turk  of  importance 
but  suffered  from  these  galling  and  unnecessary  requisitions. 

The  Turkish  courts  ceased  to  function  effectively  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Allies.  Greeks  and  Armenians,  as  well  as  subjects 
of  all  the  hosts  of  Allies  and  their  proUges,  refused  to  acknowledge 
their  jurisdiction.  An  Allied  Police  Commission  was  formed.  It 
consisted  of  young  officers,  full  of  good  intentions,  firm  in  the 
belief  of  their  own  superiority,  but  ignorant  of  all  law  and 
especially  of  the  complicated  laws  of  Turkey.  They  built  up  a 
code  of  their  owm.  They  distributed  rough  justice,  not  realising 
the  injustice  of  many  of  their  aw'ards.  In  1919  the  Allied  Police 
Commission  had  made  an  impossible  situation  just  possible,  but 
by  1922  it  w^as  unnecessary  and  an  abuse. 

There  w’ere  commissions  of  all  sorts,  from  that  on  the  railways 
to  the  Allied  Sanitary  Commission.  They  employed,  as  did  the 
Armies  and  the  Embassies,  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Russians  as 
interpreters,  clerks  and  police.  The  British  dressed  these 
local  employees  in  British  uniform  and  in  some  cases  in  the  full 
regalia  of  a  guardsman  wuth  plus-fours  trousers  complete.  The 
interpreters  misinterpreted.  They  took  bribes.  They  ill-used 
and  beat  the  population.  They  collected  blackmail.  They  took 
evil  revenge  on  their  Turkish  enemies.  They  made  the  name  of 
the  British  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  every  Turk  and  of  most 
Christians. 

An  Armenian  Greek  Section  was  instituted  by  the  Embassy  to 
recover  Christian  women  from  Turkish  harems  and  to  restore 
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Christian  property.  It  was  based  on  one  of  those  idealist  visions 
that  were  so  prevalent  in  1918  and  which  had  far  better  not  have 
been  put  into  practice.  It  led  to  extensive  abuses.  Constan¬ 
tinople  is,  as  it  were,  a  w'asp’s  nest  of  lies.  The  Christians 
flocked  to  the  British  Embassy  to  take  their  revenge  on  the 
Moslem  for  years  of  oppression.  The  truth  was  huried  under 
exaggeration  and  then  piled  over  with  lies.  The  officials  who 
ran  the  Section  were  sadly  misled.  Furthermore,  it  led  to  the 
impression  that  the  British  Government  had  come  to  avenge  the 
Ottoman  Christian.  This  impression  was  increased  by  various 
military  orders  directed  particularly  against  the  Moslems.  Many 
a  Turk  ground  his  teeth  in  impotent  fury  as  an  Armenian 
interpreter  in  British  uniform,  assisted  by  British  police,  dragged 
a  woman  against  her  own  wishes  from  his  house.  Later  the 
Turk  took  his  revenge. 

War  leads  to  licence.  The  Allied  and  American  troops  and 
sailors  behaved  as  all  troops  will  under  such  circumstances.  Only 
the  Italians  w'ere  quiet  and  orderly.  Under  the  Allied  Adminis¬ 
tration  the  town  of  Constantinople  grew  dirtier  and  poorer. 
Whole  streets  of  brothels  sprang  up  and  immorality  was 
unchecked,  blatant  and  disgusting.  In  not  one  instance  had 
Allied  control  improved  conditions.  The  Near  East  had 
seen  the  great  Western  nations  at  close  quarters.  They 
found  them  no  more  honest  as  a  whole,  no  more  just,  no  more 
efficient  to  rule  foreign  peoples  than  the  rest. 

Finally  there  was  an  act  of  folly  that  embittered 
the  rulers  of  Turkey.  In  March,  1920,  Constantinople 
was  occupied  officially.  A  number  of  Turks  were  arrested 
and  deported  to  Malta.  Some  of  these  were  criminals  who  had 
murdered  prisoners  of  war.  Many  were  quite  honest,  ordinary 
men  who  were  leading  Turks  during  the  War.  Many  were 
deported  on  the  evidence  of  a  couple  of  Armenian  women.  Thus 
there  was  a  foul  beast,  one  called  Mazlum  Bey,  a  known 
murderer  of  British  prisoners  of  war  and  the  doer  of  unmen¬ 
tionable  crimes.  He  was  deported,  and  with  him  was  deported 
Said  Halim  Pasha,  the  old  Grand  Vizier  who  had  opposed  the 
declaration  of  war  and  been  persuaded  against  his  better  judg¬ 
ment  to  sign  it.  These  deportees  were  never  charged  with  any 
crime  or  tried.  They  were  kept  in  confinement  for  tw^o  years.  So 
illegal  was  the  whole  affair  and  so  unjust  that  the  legal  advisers 
to  the  British  Government  would  not  touch  the  cases.  Then 
the  deportees  were  shipped  back  to  Turkey  and  were  set  free. 
The  venerable  Grand  Vizier  and  the  murderer  were  both  released. 
Many  of  these  deportees  returned  to  Angora  and  became  members 
of  the  Government. 
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The  historical  background  had  left  a  legacy  of  mistrust  and 
weakness.  The  Armistice  administration  had  taught  the  Turks 
to  hate  the  Allies.  They  had  hurled  back  the  Greek  crusade  that 
the  British  had  sent  to  ruin  their  country.  Their  new-found 
liberty  and  nationality  was  born  on  fury,  hatred  and  despair. 
Finally  the  Turks  came  to  Lausanne  as  conquerors.  The  simple 
fact  remains.  The  Allies  have  tried  to  ignore  it.  It  has  decided 
the  question  each  time  that  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion. 
The  Turks  have  an  army  and  are  ready  to  use  it.  The  Allies 
are  without  force  and  will  not  fight. 

The  Turks  came  to  Lausanne  full  of  the  overweening  pride 
of  victory  and  hating  the  Allies.  They  found  that  the  Conference 
was  directed  by  the  British  and  that  the  British  delegation  was 
hostile.  Each  member  of  that  delegation  was  known  for  his 
open  hostility  to  either  the  Turks  as  a  whole  or  to  the 
Nationalists.  If  there  had  been  nothing  else  to  complicate  the 
matter,  the  personnel  of  the  delegation  sent  to  Lausanne  would 
have  ensured  failure.  The  President  had  been  a  party  to  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  that  had  tried  to  destroy  Turkey,  and  to  the 
secret  Tripartite  Agreement  to  divide  Anatolia  among  the  Allies. 
It  was  unlikely  that  such  a  delegation  would  be  able  to  make  a 
treaty  of  friendship  across  the  conference  table.  It  might  have 
forced  a  good  peace  on  a  defeated  Turkey.  It  w'ould  have  made 
a  good  peace  with  Greece.  It  could  not  hope  to  make  any  peace 
but  one  of  humiliation  with  the  victorious  and  suspicious  Turks. 

Hatred  against  the  British  had  grown  intense  during  the 
Armistice.  It  was  believed  that  they  had  sent  the  Greeks  to 
Smyrna  to  destroy  Turkey.  Every  mother  as  she  wept  for  her 
dead  son,  every  man  who  remembered  his  raped  daughter  or  his 
house  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  and  every  Turk  who  saw  the  great 
ruined  spaces  of  Anatolia  cursed  the  British.  But  their  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  had  roused  greater 
hatred.  It  was  the  British  who  had  called  to  the  Ottoman 
Christian  to  rise  against  the  Ottoman.  There  had  been  massacres 
and  counter-massacres,  and  a  gulf  of  bloodshed  and  fire  was 
fixed  between  the  sections  of  the  community.  Then  the  British 
had  withdrawn ;  but  the  Turk  and  the  Christian  could  live  no 
more  together.  Intense  as  was  the  hatred  roused  by  the  sending 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  backing  of  the  Christians  by  the  foreigners, 
it  was  mild  as  compared  to  that  roused  by  their  championing 
of  the  Sultan  against  his  subjects.  The  British  Government  had 
consistently  supported  the  Sultan  and  his  brother-in-law,  Damad 
Ferid  Pasha,  against  the  Nationalists.  The  Sultan,  relying  on 
this  support,  had  excommunicated  and  outlawed  his  opponents 
as  rebels  and  sent  a  force  against  them.  The  hatred  roused  by 
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civil  war  is  fierce,  but  it  is  fiercer  against  the  foreigner  who 
backs  one  side  in  such  a  struggle.  The  Turks  ejected  the  Sultan 
as  a  traitor  to  his  religion  and  his  nation,  and  they  hated  his 
foreign  accomplices. 

Hatred  alone  can  often  be  dealt  with,  but  the  Turks  came  to 
Lausanne  despising  the  Allies.  At  the  Mudania  Conference 
they  were  bluffed  into  signing  the  Convention  agreeing  to  a 
cessation  of  war.  They  knew  that  they  held  the  whip  hand,  but 
they  could  not  realise  that  the  Allies  were  impotent  to  resist 
them. 

Following  Mudania,  came  a  period  on  which,  for  our  own 
national  pride,  it  is  as  well  not  to  say  too  much.  There  was 
panic  in  Constantinople,  not  merely  among  the  civilians,  but  also 
among  the  troops  and  the  staff.  The  Allies,  and  in  particular 
the  British,  appeared  to  have  lost  their  nerve.  There  was  much 
talk  of  massacre  and  the  discovery  of  terrible  plots  of  incendiarism 
and  murder.  Such  panic  cannot  be  disguised. 

The  line  of  policy  adopted  after  Mudania  showed  a  curious 
ignorance  of  all  things  Turkish.  It  was  decided  that  war  was 
to  be  avoided.  It  was,  however,  not  realised  that  a  little  firmness 
is  a  stronger  weapon  than  pathetic  weakness  cloaked  as  tact.  It 
was  decided  to  humour  the  Turk  at  all  cost.  One  by  one  each 
pawn  with  which  the  Allies  might  have  bargained  at  Lausanne 
was  thrown  away  in  Constantinople.  At  the  time  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  the  town  and  district  were  completely  under  Allied  control. 
.At  Mudania  it  had  been  agreed  to  allow  some  thousands  of 
gendarmes  to  go  to  Eastern  Thrace  to  take  over  as  the  Greeks 
retired.  They  came  under  one  Eafet  Pasha,  who  quietly  stayed 
in  Constantinople  and  worked  a  satisfactory  coup  by  which  the 
Government  was  turned  out,  the  Sultan  ejected,  and  the  area 
brought  under  the  Angora  Government.  In  Thrace  an  armed 
force  was  created.  The  Turks  pushed  up  close  to  our  lines  at 
Chanak.  Rafet  Pasha  took  over  all  the  controls  inside  the  town. 
The  Posts  and  Telegraphs  w^ere  handed  over  and  British  tele¬ 
grams  had  to  pass  Turkish  hands.  The  censorship  of  the  Press 
was  given  back.  Bitterly  anti-Allied  articles  were  inserted  in 
the  papers.  The  Customs  and  control  of  the  quays  were  handed 
over,  and  on  one  occasion  the  Turks  chased  Italian  police  off  a 
ship.  Turkish  troops  were  drilled  in  the  town.  Nationalist 
troops  walked  about  armed.  The  Police  and  Gendarmerie  and 
War  Office  were  decontrolled  and  Greeks  and  Armenians 
employed  by  the  British  authorities  were  arrested.  Allied 
troops  were  molested.  British  prestige  and  British  pride  was 
humbled  as  perhaps  it  has  never  been  humbled  before.  The 
troops  occupying  Constantinople  had  ceased  to  be  a  pawn  for 
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negotiations.  They  had  become  almost  a  hostage.  The  Turks 
began  to  realise  that  the  Allies  were  afraid  of  them.  As  they 
became  convinced  of  this  they  became  truculent.  They  realised 
their  own  strength,  resting  on  their  own  arms  and  not 
dependent  on  some  diplomatic  move.  They  realised  they  had 
won.  They  went  to  Lausanne  determined  to  give  away  nothing. 
They  mistrusted  the  Allies,  they  hated  them,  now  they  despised 
them.  In  this  mood  the  Turk  is  a  very  difficult  person  to  deal 
with. 

The  Delegations  met  on  false  ground.  Both  sides  claimed  to 
be  victors.  To  the  uninitiated,  the  Turkish  claim  might  appear 
to  be  preposterous,  but  on  investigation  it  is  far  from  such.  The 
British  forces  had  crushed  Turkey  to  her  knees  and  at  the 
Armistice  overrun  Anatolia.  The  Italians  had  no  troops  on  the 
spot  and  the  French  sent  theirs  later  into  Syria.  The  Greeks 
were  sent  to  Smyrna  and  the  British  demobilised  rapidly.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Turks  organised  an  army.  To  meet  the  danger  the 
Allies,  having  no  other  means  at  their  disposal,  utilised  the 
Greeks.  When  the  Turks  defeated  the  Greeks  they  destroyed 
the  only  military  force  that  the  Allies  were  able  to  employ 
against  them.  The  Turks  came  to  the  Conference  with  a  victorious 
army  behind  them.  The  Allied  delegates  came  knowing  that 
the  nations  whom  they  represented  would  not  fight  under  any 
circumstances.  The  British  Delegation  did  not  handle  the  Turks 
w’ell.  They  tried  to  be  strong.  They  did  not  realise  the  Turkish 
hatred  of  them  both  individually  and  collectively.  They  did  not 
realise  that  the  Turks  mistrusted  them.  They  refused  all  the 
Turkish  demands  categorically,  and  then,  during  slow,  tedious 
weeks  of  bargaining,  gave  in  point  by  point.  On  each  question 
the  Turks  got  exactly  what  they  wanted.  Then,  failing  to 
obtain  what  they  desired,  the  Allied  delegates  began  to  laugh 
at  the  Turks  from  the  patronising  heights  of  European  civili¬ 
sation.  These  Turks  are  proud  men.  They  cannot  be  teased 
easily.  They  grow  angular  if  so  treated.  The  Allies  have  found 
them  very  angular,  for  they  will  neither  be  laughed  at  nor 
patronised. 

The  Conference  has  failed.  The  Allies  entered  Turkey  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1918,  after  having  won  one  of  the  most  crushing  victories 
that  history  has  ever  seen.  The  fate  of  the  world  lay  in  their  hands. 
The  British  Empire  had  soared  to  a  pinnacle  of  greatness. 
Turkey,  war-weary,  begged  only  for  peace  and  quiet.  In  four 
years  of  Armistice  the  Allies  have  ruined  Turkey  and  they  have 
ruined  Greece.  They  decided  to  protect  Minorities.  They  have 
roused  the  Christian  Minorities  to  murder  the  Turks  and  then 
left  them  to  be  massacred  and  deported.  The  Capitulations  were 
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obtained  by  centuries  of  effort.  They  give  special  protection  to 
foreigners  in  Turkey.  The  Turks  threw  them  out  in  1915. 
The  Treaty  of  Sevres,  in  1920,  had  tried  to  reimpose  them.  Now. 
by  force  of  arms,  in  1922,  the  Turks  had  torn  them  off,  and  the 
Allies  wished  to  impose  them  once  more.  After  weeks  of  argu¬ 
ment  at  Lausanne,  eventually  the  Capitulations  were  allowed 
to  disappear. 

I  ti  not  one  single  instance  have  the  Allies  obtained  their  aims. 
The  Freedom  of  the  Straits  does  not  exist.  It  was  won  by  war. 
It  has  been  thrown  away  in  peace.  The  prosperous  trade  of 
England  in  Turkey  is  ruined  for  a  generation,  and  it  will  be  many 
a  long  day  before  traders  can  trust  their  money  and  their  goods 
there.  British  money,  and  that  of  her  Allies,  lent  to  Turkey  is 
unprotected.  One  concession  has  been  obtained.  The  Turks 
wished  to  hustle  the  Allied  troops  out  of  Turkey.  The  Allies 
are  to  be  allowed  to  evacuate  them  without  interference.  After 
eight  months  of  bargaining  at  Lausanne,  the  Allies  have  given 
away  each  and  everything  they  have  won  by  centuries  of  diplo¬ 
matic  effort  and  by  the  Great  War.  Indeed,  the  Lausanne 
Conference  has  been  a  failure. 


James  Stuart. 
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Port  Limon.  1  February,  1923. 

Lord  Morley,  in  an  essay  on  reading,  counselled  those  who 
were  bitten  with  a  desire  for  self-improvement  to  set  down  briefly 
what  they  knew  of  a  subject  and  to  compare  this  with  what  they 
knew  after  studying  a  book  on  the  subject.  What  did  I  know 
of  Costa  Rica  yesterday  at  this  hour?  It  is  a  Central  American 
republic  between  Panama  and  Nicaragua;  I  have  drunk  its  coffee 
and  eaten  its  bananas.  Lord  Rosebery,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
stated  in  a  speech  on  the  proposed  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that  it  was  the  only  country  in  the  world  with  single-chamber 
government  (and,  as  I  neither  know  nor  care,  I  would  not  dream 
of  contradicting  him).  That  is  all  I  knew  of  Costa  Rica.  One 
may  be  ashamed  of  one’s  ignorance,  but  one  should  be  honest 
about  it.  To-day  .  .  . 

To-day  I  know  that  I  hope  to  be  dead,  damned  and  forgotten 
before  1  visit  Costa  Rica  again.  1  hate  its  unceasing  rain,  its 
leaden  sky,  its  noise  and  smell.  One  may  be  ashamed  of  one’s 
intolerance,  but  one  should  be  honest  about  it.  I  hate  it,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  be  narrow-minded  about  it;  and,  before  I  am 
dead,  damned  and  forgotten,  I  hope  to  eat  more  of  its  bananas 
and  to  drink  more  of  its  coffee.  They  must,  however,  be  brought 
to  me ;  I  will  not  go  in  search  of  them. 

Port  Limon.  2  February,  1923. 

Still  here!  And  yet  these  two  days  have  not  been  without 
interest.  I  have  passed  them  in  the  company  of 

Aminta.’ 

When  she  came  off  in  the  tender  at  Port  of  Spain  my  first 
impression  was  one  of  brownness.  Though  her  hair  was  black, 
her  face  and  hands  were  brown  as  a  berry  ;  her  eyes — the  softest 
and  most  wistful  that  I  have  ever  seen — had  that  gleam  of  gold 
which  you  find  in  an  overhung  stream  when  the  sun  breaks 
through  the  foliage.  I  did  not  hear  her  name ;  but  I  thought  of 
her  as  “Brownie”  and,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  I  christened 
her  Aminta.  Until  I  heard  what  her  relations  were  with  the 

(1)  The  book  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken — By  Intervention  of 
Providence — will  be  published  this  month  by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd. 
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man  who  brought  her  on  board,  I  felt  thai  there  was  nothing 
actionable  in  my  thinking  of  him  as  Lord  Ormont. 

They  were  perplexing,  those  relations  of  Brownie  to  her  lord. 
He,  I  should  imagine,  was  a  man  of  seven-and- forty,  scarred 
and  weather-beaten ;  an  insatiable  traveller,  with  a  taste  for  the 
more  go-as-you-please  countries  of  the  world ;  a  man  who  had 
prospected  for  diamonds  in  the  Guianas  and  for  platinum  in 
Colombia.  He  had  contrived  to  break,  burn  or  tear  every  inch 
of  his  body. 

“  And  I’m  afraid  of  my  wife’s,”  he  told  me.  ”  I’ve  had  to 
send  her  back  to  Europe  to  be  patched.” 

Lord  Ormont  had  a  wife,  then,  in  Europe. 

If  he  was  seven-and-forty,  I  could  make  no  guess  at  Aminta’s 
age.  She  was  ridiculously  small,  but  not — Ormont  told  me — 
small  for  her  years.  At  one  moment  she  exhibited  the  wisdom, 
the  self-possession  and  the  world-weary  disillusion  of  out-worn 
maturity  ;  at  another,  she  was  an  irresponsible,  gay,  mischievous 
child.  I  have  never  met  any  one  less  self-conscious.  Her  devo¬ 
tion  to  Ormont  was  only  matched  by  the  frankness  with  which 
she  displayed  it.  She  was  literally  hanging  round  his  neck  when 
they  came  aboard ;  I  saw  them  taking  sips  from  the  same  tumbler 
of  lime-squash;  and,  at  the  end,  she  put  up  her  little  wet  lips 
to  be  wiped  with  Ormont’s  big  green  handkerchief.  Then  she 
curled  herself  in  his  arms,  like  a  tired  child,  and  went  to  sleep, 
while  the  other  men  in  the  smoking-room  looked  on  rather 
enviously. 

Ormont  repaid  her  devotion  with  interest.  If  Aminta  had 
been  his  own  favourite  daughter,  they  could  not  have  been  more 
completely  inseparable.  And  I  soon  heard  the  reason.  On  one 
of  his  wild  expeditions  into  the  hinterland  of  British  Guiana 
Ormont  had  been  mixed  up  in  a  shooting  affray.  He  did  not 
tell  me  the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  it,  but  he  was  tragically 
frank  about  the  result.  Aminta’s  mother  had  been  killed ;  the 
child  was  but  two  months  old  at  the  time ;  and  Ormont  had 
adopted  her. 

“Does  she  know  ...  ?”  I  began.  I  had  almost  said: 
“  Does  she  know  that  she  is  lavishing  all  her  beautiful  young 
trust  and  affection  on  the  man  who  killed  her  mother?  ” 

Ormont  caressed  the  sleeping  child’s  left  hand.  I  saw  with 
horror  that  the  end  of  one  finger  was  missing.  Some  day  poor 
little  Brownie  would  enquire  the  reason ;  she  would  have  to  be 
told  that  the  bullet  which  killed  her  mother  had  first  struck 
her.  Perhaps  Ormont  had  already  told  her;  that,  perhaps, 
explained  the  ineffable  wistfulness  in  the  child’s  brown  eyes.  I 
realized  that  in  her  moments  of  greatest  irresponsibility  and  mis- 
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chief  Brownie  never  smiled.  You  would  sometimes  hear  her 
little  laugh  when  Ormont  teased  her ;  but,  if  a  child  may  suffer 
from  constitutional  melancholy,  she  suffered  so,  even  when  she 
seemed  most  light-hearted. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  every  man  on  board  conspired  to 
spoil  her ;  but  you  could  not  cheapen  Aminta  nor  turn  her  head. 
Some  men  object  to  the  presence  of  women  in  the  smoking-room 
on  board  a  ship;  in  Aminta’s  favour  they  made  one  exception, 
though  we  all  thought  her  too  young  to  be  given  cocktails.  To  be 
sure,  the  amount  that  Ormont  allowed  her  would  not  have  hurt 
any  one ;  but  Ormont  was  not  her  only  friend.  One  day,  when 
she  had  been  told  she  must  have  no  more,  I  saw  a  little  brown 
hand  stealing  out  as  though  it  did  not  know  what  it  was  doing, 
and,  a  moment  later.  Brownie  was  helping  herself  from  some  one 
else’s  glass.  I  felt  it  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  played  that 
trick;  I  wondered  if  Ormont  had  noticed. 

Next  day  I  knew  that  he  had.  For  the  first  time  since  I  had 
known  her,  I  found  Aminta  in  a  thoroughly  bad  temper.  I  said 
something  about  the  heat,  but  Ormont  told  me  brutally  she  had 
drunk  too  much  the  day  before  and  was  suffering  from  a  head¬ 
ache.  She  would  speak  to  no  one ;  if  anybody  addressed  her, 
she  turned  away  with  a  whimper ;  the  little  hands  went  more 
and  more  often  to  the  throbbing  temples;  and  at  length,  break¬ 
ing  down  completely,  she  threw  herself  into  Ormont ’s  arms  and 
buried  her  face  on  his  chest. 

I  think  she  must  have  fallen  asleep ;  but  the  rattle  of  a  dice- 
box  roused  her.  When  the  cocktails  were  brought  I  fancied  that 
her  eyes  brightened.  Nobody  asked  her  to  have  one ;  and  the 
light  faded.  Then,  when  no  one  else  was  looking,  I  saw  the 
little  hand  stealing  out  again.  .  .  . 

It  was  not  thoughtlessness,  it  was  not  mischief ;  it  was  vice. 
If  Aminta  behaved  like  this  at  her  present  age,  whatever  it  was, 
I  trembled  to  think  what  she  would  be  like  in  five  years’  time. 
Why  did  Ormont,  who  was  so  devoted  to  her,  allow  it?  If  he 
had  brought  her  up  since  she  was  two  months  old  he  must  bear 
the  responsibility  for  a  weakness  which  he  had  originated  or 
encouraged. 

I  was  tempted  to  give  him  a  warning,  but  I  did  not  want  to 
be  told  this  was  no  business  of  mine.  Conceivably,  Aminta 
came  of  tainted  stock  ;  Ormont  might  be  trying  to  cure  her  frailty 
by  gentle  stages.  It  was  significant  that  her  father  was  never 
mentioned;  significant,  too,  that  her  mother  had  met  a  violent 
end.  Had  the  shooting  affray  developed  from  a  drunken  brawl? 

About  women’s  ages  I  am  almost  wholly  without  curiosity ; 
and,  if  I  enquired  Aminta’s,  it  was  from  pique.  The  better  I 
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knew  her,  the  less  able  I  was  to  guess.  Sometimes  she  looked 
older  than  the  oldest  woman,  sometimes  younger  than  the 
youngest  child ;  measureless  wisdom  alternated  with  ignorance 
greater  than  a  savage’s.  The  wistfulness  in  those  golden-brown 
eyes  went  deeper  than  the  memory  of  a  shooting  affray ;  it 
betrayed  a  hopeless  yearning  after  the  unattainable. 

I  mentioned  this  fancy  to  Ormont. 

“  Perhaps  she  feels  that  she  ought  to  have  been  born  a  man,” 
he  suggested. 

“Has  she  alw'ays  had  the  same  expression?”  I  asked. 

“  Ever  since  she  w’as  two  months  old.” 

“  .\nd  how  old  is  she  now?  ” 

Ormont  calculated  for  a  moment  on  his  fingers. 

“  Nine  months,”  he  answ’ered.  “  She’s  finished  growing  now. 
Monkeys  develop  very  quickly.” 

»  «  «  «  « 

I  believe  Lord  Palmerston  once  said  that  the  only  things 
Parliament  could  not  do  were  to  turn  a  man  into  a  woman  or 
a  woman  into  a  man.  I  have  turned  a  male  monkey  into  a 
female ;  the  rest  of  the  story  is  true. 

Nassau,  New  Providence.  The  Bahamas.  14  February,  192.1. 

A  feast  and  a  fast  on  the  same  day !  That  teas  a  hit  of  clumsi¬ 
ness  in  the  man  who  made  this  year’s  calendar.  Will  Mr.  Walker 
— or,  failing  him,  Mr.  Lett — kindly  explain  how  any  one  can 
reconcile  valentines  with  salt  fish  ? 

“  Tucked  within  this  book  you’ll  see 
Lots  of  love,  all  sent  by  me.” 

That,  I  thought,  was  charming ;  and,  shutting  my  eyes  to  the 
perpetual  June  sunshine  of  this  place,  I  realized  that  this  must 
he  Saint  Valentine’s  Day.  To  make  sure,  I  called  in  Walker  and 
Lett.  Yes,  hut  it  loas  also  Ash  Wednesday.  I  was  not  prepared 
for  that.  We  had  no  pancakes  yesterday.  There  has  hecn  no 
hint  of  a  carnival.  .  .  . 

“  No  pancakes  yesterday,”  I  said  at  luncheon.  “  No  salt  fish 
to-day.” 

I  thought  I  was  speaking  to  myself,  hut  I  must  have  been  over¬ 
heard.  A  change  stole  over  the  cheerful  face  of  the  Catholic 
priest  opposite  me.  Something  he  was  ordering — could  it  have 
been  a  steak? — was  scratched  out;  something  else  was  .sub¬ 
stituted.  Hoio,  after  that,  could  I  go  on  with  the  dainty  fare 
which  I  had  myself  ordered?  If  the  hotel  supplied  no  salt  fish, 
I  must  supply  it  7nyself.  And  that  is  how  I  became  initiated  into 
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The  Finest  Fishing  in  the  World, 

We  met  on  the  quay  at  eleven  o’clock  :  the  skipper  of  the 
launch,  three  silent,  wise  men  with  whom  Walton  w'ould  have 
been  proud  to  claim  kinship,  a  tenderfoot  like  myself,  the  native 
crew  and  a  big,  wistful  Labrador  retriever.  Though  the  stars 
were  reflected  in  the  water  like  clusters  of  white  beads,  there 
was  no  moon,  and  w'e  stumbled  on  board  by  the  light  of  electric 
torches. 

By  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  were  clear  of  the  north¬ 
west  end  of  the  island ;  the  first  fishing-ground  w’as  at  hand. 
We  dropped  anchor  and  turned  in  to  wait  for  the  daylight.  In 
a  dinghy  at  our  stern  lay  big  conch-shells,  the  bait  for  deep-sea 
fishing;  there  w’as  a  box  of  live-bait  for  the  trolling;  and,  in  the 
little  galley,  I  saw  spices  and  condiments  innumerable.  We 
looked  at  the  sky,  listened  to  the  wind  and  discussed  our 
prospects. 

“No  catch,  no  chowdah,’’  the  skipper  ordained. 

We  were  gulping  hot  coffee  in  the  w’arm  darkness  of  an  hour 
before  sun-rise.  I  watched  the  trolling  lines  being  baited ;  and 
I  listened  wdth  misgiving  to  a  report  that  the  wind  had  changed 
in  the  night  and  that  we  could  not  make  an  anchor  hold  in  the 
best  ground.  Then  I  wished  the  silent  wise  men  “  good  sport  ’’ 
with  wholly  genuine  fervour.  No  catch,  no  chowdah?  There 
were  bananas,  sandwiches,  eggs  and  the  like  to  ward  off  starva¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  w'as  some  talk  of  chowdah ,  heard  four  thousand  miles 
away,  more  than  any  desire  for  fish  on  Ash  Wednesday,  that 
had  sent  me  on  this  expedition. 

For  an  hour  after  dawn  we  steamed  slowly  up  and  down  under 
the  lee  of  the  island.  No  luck,  unless  you  call  it  luck  to  be 
alive  in  such  a  place  at  such  a  time.  The  water  near  in  to  land 
was  liquid  emerald ;  you  could  see  the  powdered-coral  sand  to 
a  depth  w'hich  I  hesitate  to  guess;  and,  as  you  moved  out,  the 
water  changed  to  liquid  sapphire  and  from  that  to  liquid 
amethyst,  with  streaks  of  pure  violet  and  sheets  of  turquoise. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  have  I  seen  such  colours,  never  have  I 
breathed  such  air. 

At  the  first  “  drop,’’  when  we  had  abandoned  our  fruitless 
trolling,  we  fished  at  a  depth  of  some  five-and-thirty  fathoms. 
No  rods  to-day,  but  stout  hand-lines  with  a  six-ounce  lead  and 
a  pair  of  hooks  like  salmon-gaffs.  The  meat  was  taken  out  of 
the  conches,  pounded  soft  and  cut  into  slices ;  the  lines  were  paid 
out;  silence  fell  on  the  boat.  Then  there  was  a  tug;  and  one 
line  was  hauled  in,  hand  over  hand. 

The  fish  in  these  waters  are  legion,  though  not  all  of  them 
are  edible.  For  our  chowdah  we  should  have  been  content  with 
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a  few  of  the  big  pink-and- white  “  snappers  ”  ;  and,  as  the  first 
line  was  hauled  in,  we  saw  a  pink  head  and  a  white  under¬ 
side.  That,  alas !  was  all.  The  line  for  some  moments  had 
seemed  slack.  Our  snapper  had  been  cut  in  two  an  inch  below 
the  head ;  and  a  shark  was  breakfasting  off  the  promise  of  our 
chowdah. 

“Get  out  a  shark-line,”  ordered  the  skipper;  and,  as  the 
snapper’s  head  was  hooked  to  a  quarter-inch  line,  I  began  to 
understand  the  nature  of  this  deep-sea  fishing. 

Here,  in  the  right  place,  any  one  can  catch  a  fish  ;  and  on  good 
days  you  haul  them  in  at  such  a  rate  that  your  boat  is  full  in 
half  an  hour.  Between  the  snapper  and  his  like  on  one  side 
and  you  and  your  toothsome  conch  on  the  other  there  is  no  fair 
match ;  when  it  is  a  trial  of  skill  between  you  and  a  shark,  with 
the  snapper  for  prize,  you  have  all  the  excitement  you  want. 
Another  tug !  Another  line  hauled  in !  Another  sudden 
slackening !  The  shark  has  won  again  :  only  the  head  of  the 
snapper  is  left,  only  enough  to  bait  another  shark-line. 

So  long  as  we  do  his  fishing  for  him  there  is  no  need  for  the 
shark  to  trouble  about  the  fragmentary  heads  with  which  we  try 
to  tempt  him.  And  yet  he  is  so  greedy,  so  everlastingly  hungry 
tliat  he  can  let  nothing  pass  him  by.  There  is  a  pull  on  the 
shark-line;  and,  as  it  is  hauled  in,  the  skipper  loads  a  rifle. 
The  man  with  the  line  gets  a  purchase  for  his  feet  and  makes 
the  end  fast  to  a  ring,  for  in  playing  a  shark  there  is  always  the 
cTiance  that  he  will  pull  you  into  the  water,  always  the  risk- 
in  a  small  boat — that  he  will  charge  it  like  a  torpedo  and  over¬ 
turn  you.  Again  no  luck !  He  has  got  away.  Got  away  and 
is  now  gn  one  of  the  ordinary  lines !  The  rifle  is  reinforced  by 
a  revolver ;  tbe  line  is  drawn  in  ;  it  is  like  trying  to  lift  the  bed 
of  the  ocean !  Then  the  line  slackens.  In  addition  to  his  two 
snappers,  that  shark  has  breakfasted  off  six  ounces  of  lead  and  a 
pair  of  steel  hooks. 

While  a  new  line  is  prepared  and  baited,  one  of  the  silent, 
wise  men  has  a  bite.  Tbe  line  comes  up  like  lightning,  with  a 
native  boy  helping  him  to  pull.  Pace  before  everything  !  And, 
for  reward,  a  double  haul ;  both  hooks  carry  a  fish.  Our  chowdah 
is  secured  to  us.  While  it  is  preparing  we  go  on  as  before  ;  soon, 
despite  the  sharks,  we  have  more  fish  than  we  need,  but  the 
books  we  have  lost  outnumber  the  fish  we  have  landed ;  and 
those  accursed  sharks  have  gone  scot-free  unless  we  have  con¬ 
trived  to  give  them  lead-poisoning  or  dyspepsia. 

There  are  as  many  ways  of  making  a  chowdah  as  of  mixing 
a  cocktail.  There  are  as  many  possible  ingredients.  If  you 
ask  :  “  What  should  be  put  in?  ”  you  may  be  answered  simply 
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with  a  short  list  of  what  can  be  left  out.  There  are  things  you 
taste  and  never  see,  things  you  see  and  never  taste.  I  am  a 
tiro ;  yet  I  will  venture  on  a  recipe  : 

Take  sufficient  grey  mullet  for  every  man  to  have  six.  Bone 
them,  clean  them,  skin  them,  and  fry  them  in  butter.  Break 
them  up  and  place  them  in  a  cauldron  with  sliced  jxDtatoes, 
onions,  pork,  biscuits,  red  pepper,  anchovies,  tomatoes,  limes, 
sherry,  pickles,  sweet  chutnee,  Worcester  sauce,  hot  chutnee, 
all  the  spices  you  can  find  and  a  few  hard-boiled  eggs.  These 
last  may  be  unorthodox,  but  they  go  well  with  it.  Everything 
goes  well  with  chowdah  :  not  least  the  cigar  that  follows  the 
banquet  and  the  sleep  of  repletion  that  follows  the  cigar. 

Nassau.  16  February,  1923. 

Yesterday  I  sailed  to  one  of  the  islands  for  a  turtle- feast. 
Nassau — its  natives  and  visitors  alike — have  carried  picnics  to 
a  height  unimagined  in  England,  where  it  is  generally  said 
that  all  women  love  them  and  all  men  loathe  them.  This  I  do 
not  believe,  as  the  women  have  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
preparing  and  packing  the  meal,  washing  up  and  packing  up 
afterwards;  at  worst  the  men  have  only  to  carry  the  hampers 
if  they  can  find  no  deputy.  I  do  believe,  indeed  I  knc/w,  that 
every  proper  man  in  England  hates  a  picnic  for  the  tivo  sufficient 
reasons  that  he  hates  an  uncomfortable  scat  and  an  inadequate 
meal;  and  yet  neither  is  necessary  to 

The  Perfect  Picnic. 

A  minor  royalty  of  the  fecund  Germanic  race  was  once  asked 
by  his  English  hostess,  during  a  rare  spell  of  hot  weather,  if  he 
minded  having  his  meals  out  of  doors. 

“  Nein,  nein !  ”  he  answered  graciously,  “  brovided  the  vive 
brincibal  meals  of  the  day  be  dagen  indoors.” 

And,  as  he  was  in. England,  his  decision  was  probably  right : 
when  it  is  hot  enough  in  England  to  carry  chairs  and  tables 
out  of  doors,  it  is  hot  enough  for  the  diners  to  be  eaten  alive  by 
midges.  If  you  dispense  with  chairs  and  tables,  you  are  involved 
in  the  full  horror  of  an  English  picnic ;  and  this  means  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  moist  rolls  and  melting  butter,  tepid  chicken  and 
an  embittered  search  for  the  forgotten  salt.  Even  in  these  latter 
days  of  sex-equality,  the  men  must  make  a  show  of  willingness 
to  carry  the  luncheon-baskets ;  and  the  luncheon-basket  of  a 
seasoned  picnicker  has  six  corners  and  no  handle.  While  the 
men  stumble  uneasily  under  a  burden  that  stabs  them  spitefully 
in  the  side  of  their  knees,  the  women — by  training  domestic,  by 
nature  msthetic — choose  a  place  for  the  banquet.  So  long  as 
they  have  a  good  view,  they  are  indifferent  to  ant-hills,  or  at 
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least  to  the  warning  that  they  have  chosen  an  ant-hill  for  their 
table ;  when  they  have  made  the  discovery  for  themselves,  they 
are  prompt  to  repack  the  feast  and  to  see  it  carried,  in  baskets 
with  six  corners  and  no  handles,  up  the  face  of  the  nearest  cliff. 

They  order  this  matter  better  in  the  Bahamas.  There  the 
only  difference  between  a  meal  indoors  and  a  meal  in  the  open 
air  is  that,  out  of  doors,  you  eat  the  same  delicious  things  in 
vastly  greater  quantities.  Some  one,  to  be  sure,  will  hazard 
that  food  tastes  better  out  of  doors;  but  that  is  only  because 
some  one  has  tasted  more  food  than  usual.  The  first  rule  of  a 
picnic  is  that  you  should  not  be  penalized  for  your  good  nature 
in  attending  it  :  whatever  you  are  accustomed  to  expect  at  home 
you  are  entitled  to  receive  abroad.  Punch  lately  satirized  a 
chauffeur  who  refused  a  glass  of  champagne  on  the  plea  that  he 
never  drank  a  younger  vintage  than  1906  ;  but  the  satire  recoiled, 
for  Punch  can  know  little  of  picnics. 

To  see  a  Nassau  launch  provisioning,  you  might  think  that 
you  were  to  cross  the  Atlantic ;  yet  there  is  not  one  thing  too 
much.  If  the  broken  meats  of  luncheon  justify  it,  you  can 
always  glide  imperceptibly  on  to  dinner.  Time  does  not  matter, 
at  the  time ;  and  it  is  always  better  to  return  by  moonlight,  if 
indeed  you  must  ever  return. 

In  the  middle  of  the  morning  you  go  on  board;  at  noon 
you  draw  in  to  the  island  of  your  choice  and  bathe  in  hot  tur¬ 
quoise  w’ater  while  the  crew  carries  ashore  the  barrels  and  cases 
on  which  your  life  is  shortly  to  depend.  A  fire  is  lighted ;  and 
the  turtle,  half  prepared  already,  is  set  to  stew.  When  the 
bathers  return,  every  man  puts  his  hand  to  the  task  for  which 
he  has  been  fitted  by  nature  or  experience.  An  up-ended  crate 
in  the  shade  of  a  palm-tree  constitutes  the  bar ;  while  one  crushes 
the  ice,  another  squeezes  the  limes  and  a  third  measures  the 
rum.  Glasses  are  handed,  to  the  whirring  accompaniment  of 
the  swizzle-stick ;  they  are  filled,  emptied  and  washed  under 
another  palm-tree,  while  the  unpacking  and  laying  go  steadily 
on.  The  savour  of  the  seething  turtle  is  almost  unbearably 
tempting ;  if  you  had  no  wmrk  to  do  you  could  not  help  attacking 
it  before  it  was  ready;  and  a  strained,  unhappy  silence  falls  on 
the  picnic,  till  a  distant  cry  warns  you  to  make  ready.  A 
labouring  figure  hurries  across  from  the  fire,  bearing  the  precious 
turtle — chopped  into  collops — in  its  own  inverted  shell.  You 
help  yourself  with  a  ladle  and  eat  from  a  soup-plate,  pouring 
lime  and  sherry  and  red-hot  sauce  and  peppers  “  to  taste.”  And 
then  there  is  a  second  silence  until  a  whisper  travels  that  the 
shell  is  not  yet  empty. 

If  you  can,  you  may  eat  spaghetti  with  your  turtle  or  after  it ; 
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you  can,  you  must  then  eat  pimento  cheese  and  guava  jelly ;  and 
then  black  coffee  will  not  come  amiss ;  and  then  the  long  blissful 
silence  of  contented  satiety. 

There  is  no  limit  to  numbers  in  a  Nassau  picnic  :  difference 
of  size  only  means  a  difference  of  organization.  When  fifty 
or  sixty  men  and  women  in  high  condition  are  invited  to  meet 
for  the  single  purpose  of  gratifying  their  appetites,  Sybaris  has 
its  laws ;  and  all  must  obey  them.  There  is  a  loaded  table,  with 
a  hungry  line  on  the  one  side  and  a  row  of  servers  on  the  other. 
As  you  approach,  the  first  hands  you  a  plate,  the  second  a  knife 
and  fork,  the  third  a  noble  slice  of  hot  turkey.  Ham  and  tongue, 
salad  and  bread  are  added  as  you  pass  down  the  line ;  you  are 
handed  a  cocktail  in  a  paper  cup  and  told  to  find  yourself  a  seat 
and  a  companion.  Later,  when  you  are  wedged  in  place,  the 
servers  return.  One  takes  your  plate,  another  your  knife  and 
fork ;  a  third  gives  you  a  fresh  plate,  with  more  food.  You  begin 
with  an  ice-cold  cocktail ;  you  end  w’ith  boiling  coffee.  It  is  the 
first  rule  of  a  picnic  that  you  shall  be  denied  nothing  that  you 
would  have  had  if  you  had  dined  at  home ;  on  an  island  where 
picnics  are  understood,  you  have  more  than  all  that  you  would 
get  if  you  dined  at  home. 

And  you  need  not  stumble  under  the  weight  of  a  crazy  hamper 
while  the  women  of  the  party  look  for  a  good  view.  Wherever 
you  turn,  there  is  white  sand  for  a  table,  there  are  palm  trees 
for  shade,  there  is  Nassau  sea  for  a  view  ;  and  the  meat  and  drink 
are  carried  up  from  the  boat  by  some  one  else.  It  is  perfect. 

At  least,  it  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  picnic  can  be.  If  you  have 
seen  that  Nassau  moon  at  the  full,  shining  over  a  sea  of  rustling 
blue  satin ;  if  you  have  felt  the  warm  caress  of  a  Nassau  night ; 
if  you  have  heard  a  solitary  voice,  singing  unaccompanied,  as 
though  the  singer’s  heart  were  breaking,  you  would  recall 
emotions  that  are  beyond  description.  That  is  the  frame ;  and, 
within  it,  is  an  Arabian  night’s  entertainment,  where  you  clap 
your  hands  and  see  your  wishes  instantly,  amply  and  noiselessly 
fulfilled.  “  There  are  men,”  some  one  murmurs,  ”  men  horn 
of  women,  who  would  eat  indoors  on  such  a  night  as  this,  like 
prisoners  in  their  ceils.”  .  .  . 

There  was  that  minor  royalty  of  the  fecund  German  race  .... 

As  nearly  perfect  as  a  picnic  can  be?  Let  it  be  admitted 
frankly  that  there  was  one  thing  lacking ;  there  is  always  one 
thing  lacking,  but  it  was  not  discovered  till  the  day  when  a  launch 
ran  aground  and  the  picnic  was  ruined.  Twelve  men  and  women 
met  at  noon  and  heard,  an  hour  later,  that  no  boat  was  coming 
for  them.  The  feast  was  prepared ;  it  had  to  be  eaten.  With 
slow  steps  and  sorrowful  faces  the  party  trudged  to  the  nearest 
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house  and  resigned  itself  to  eating  within  doors.  Life  needed  to 
be  supported.  While  the  barrels  and  cases  were  unpacked  on  the 
lawn,  the  turtle  was  set  to  seethe  and  a  table  was  laid  on  a  cool 
verandah.  Chairs  were  collected ;  and,  while  one  crushed  the 
ice,  another  squeezed  the  limes  and  a  third  measured  the  rum. 
Glasses  were  handed  round,  to  the  whirring  accompaniment  of 
a  swizzle-stick ;  they  were  filled,  emptied  and  washed.  The 
turtle  appeared.  .  .  . 

No  one  else  had  the  honesty  to  make  open  confession.  They 
pretended  that  they  were  gamely  hiding  their  disappointment. 
One  man  alone — no  prince,  no  German — admitted  candidly  that, 
for  a  picnic  to  be  perfect,  it  must  be  taken  indoors. 

Nassau.  20  February,  1923. 

I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  of  the  glass-^bcdtomed  boats  that  ply 
between  Nassau  and  the  sea-gardens  at  the  east  end  of  Hog 
Island.  If  ihe  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  were  one  of  the 
ancient  seven,  the  sea-gardens  of  Nassau  are 

The  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World. 

Always  remember  that  there  is  no  water  in  the  world  to  match 
the  varied  beauty  of  the  sea  round  New  Providence.  It  is  so 
clear  that  you  can  look  through  it  for  an  incredible  distance ;  the 
sand  consists  of  powdered  white  coral ;  and  the  changing  colours 
of  the  sky  are  reflected,  intensified  and  changed  till  you  have 
more  shades  than  there  are  words  to  describe.  Turquoise  blue 
predominates;  but  you  will  find  royal  blue,  sapphire  blue,  com- 
flow’er  blue,  electric  blue  and  butterfly’s  wing.  Among  the 
greens,  emerald  predominates ;  but  you  will  also  find  bottle-green, 
olive  green,  sage  green.  There  are  amethysts  and  purples  and 
lavenders.  Sometimes  the  colours  are  sharply  divided,  as  a  field 
of  young  wheat  is  divided  from  a  field  of  beans ;  sometimes  they 
are  mingled  like  paints  on  a  palate.  And  always  they  are  chang¬ 
ing  as  you  watch  them.  A  cloud  almost  too  faint  to  be  seen 
dims  the  brilliance  of  the  sun ;  and  at  once,  as  though  a  vast 
invisible  brush  were  sweeping  the  surface  of  the  water,  green 
turns  to  blue  and  blue  to  violet. 

As  you  sail  from  island  to  island,  you  will  notice  sable  stains 
on  the  white  sand.  This  may  be  a  flat  table  of  rock ;  it  may 
be  a  clump  of  weed  :  the  ripple  of  the  water  makes  it  hard  for 
you  to  determine.  That  is  why  you  must  visit  the  sea-gardens 
in  a  glass-bottomed  boat.  Seen  through  a  great  green  micro¬ 
scope,  the  water  seems  to  have  no  movement ;  and  the  silence 
equals  the  stillness.  You  are  like  a  god  looking  down  on  a  world 
of  your  own  creation ;  on  an  endless  series  of  worlds,  rather,  for 
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the  glass  and  the  water  make  a  lens,  and,  as  you  drift  to  and 
fro,  you  seem  to  be  gazing  into  one  valley  after  another,  with 
enchanted  sides  that  sink  and  melt  as  you  approach  them. 

Through  your  coloured  lens  the  sand  no  longer  seems  white; 
and  you  approach  the  gardens  through  a  wide  expanse  of  rolling 
grass-land.  There  are  such  isolated  trees  and  coppices  as  you 
would  find  in  an  English  park ;  but  the  dense,  orderly  vegetation 
does  not  begin  till  you  enter  the  gardens  themselves.  There  you 
wilLfind  smooth  lawns  sheltered  by  thick  plantations  of  ever¬ 
greens  and  divided,  one  from  another,  by  the  white  cairns  of  a 
submarine  rock-garden.  Every  fern  that  you  have  seen  on  land 
is  reinforced  by  every  fern  that  you  have  imagined  in  a  dream. 
The  shrubs  are  swaying  in  a  perpetual  breeze ;  and  the  illusion 
of  stillness  vanishes  when  you  realize  that  they  are  straining  to 
keep  their  top-heavy  bulk  erect  against  an  invisible  current.  Out¬ 
side  the  gardens  there  lies  a  belt  of  primeval  forest ;  the  huge 
jelly-bags  on  the  tree-tops  are  sponges,  awaiting  the  time  w'hen 
they  shall  be  cut  loose  and  brought  ashore  to  have  their  jelly 
rotted  away.  And  beyond  the  forest-belt  lie  more  rock-gardens, 
more  lawns,  and  another  forest  belt. 

It  seems  too  perfect  for  unaided  nature ;  but,  in  the  sea- 
gardens,  wherever  man  has  interfered  he  has  only  spoiled ;  and 
the  gardens  have  to  be  protected  from  his  ravages.  Now  they 
are  safe ;  and  their  inhabitants  may  rest  and  play  in  peace. 

You  may  guess  the  strength  of  that  current  when  you  watch 
a  school  of  tiny  grey-black  fishes  whipping  and  tacking  against 
it  like  a  school  of  tiny  children  battling  against  a  hurricane .  The 
lumbering  shellfish  that  sidle  by  nature  sidle  more  awkwardly 
as  they  leave  the  protection  of  their  honeycombed  cairns  and 
venture  into  mid-stream.  It  is  no  place  for  the  young  and 
infirm. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  all  in  the  day’s  work;  and,  if  “  life  ”  be 
“  perfect  adjustment  to  environment,”  the  life  of  the  sea-gardens 
must  be  life  divine  for  the  myriad  fishes  that  you  see  there. 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  as  one  of  these  blue  or 
purple,  these  yellow-and-black,  these  grey  or  pink  creatures. 
Whence  and  why  do  such  colours  come? 

Were  you  a  fisherman,  you  might  shrink  from  cutting  short 
such  a  life  and  devastating  such  a  home  ;  but,  if  you  restrain  your 
hand,  a  menace  more  deadly  and  more  sure  remains.  The  little 
fishes  feed  the  bigger  fishes  ;  and  the  bigger  fishes  feed  the  sharks  ; 
this  is  the  single,  clumsy  law  that  nature  has  contrived  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  species.  The  nearer  you  come  to  nature, 
the  nearer  you  approach  a  state  of  perpetual  war. 

Stephen  McKenna. 


MISS  SHEILA  KAYE-SMITH. 


The  fierce  light  of  publicity  seems  to  beat  upon  Miss  Sheila 
Kaye-Smith.  Even  the  pens  which  once  pointed  out  flaws  in 
her  work  are  now,  one  observes,  being  used  to  swell  the 
panegyric.  Such  a  thing  is  success;  so  disarming  is  its  effect. 
It  must  be  no  less  difficult  for  the  successful  vsrriter  to  keep  her 
head  in  a  chorus  of  praise  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  But  Miss  Kaye-Smith  has  a  fine  sense  of 
values  as  well  as  the  pow’er  to  write.  She  is  an  excellent  critic 
of  other  people’s  work,  and  is  doubtless  able  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  her  own  work  her  unusual  powers  of  detachment.  This, 
indeed,  is  what  one  hopes.  Popularity  is  a  crucial  test  for  the 
artist. 

This  novelist  has  a  certain  gift  in  speaking  as  well  as  a  great 
gift  in  writing.  One  has  heard  her  speak  with  admirable  dis¬ 
cernment  and  discretion  on  contemporary  fiction.  Everyone 
interested  in  her  w’ork  has  probably  read  her  book  on  Mr.  John 
Galsworthy — an  appreciative  yet  judicial  essay  in  criticism. 
Published  in  1916,  it  was  then  almost  as  though  a  mouse  should 
arraign  a  lion,  the  distinguished  playw’right  and  novelist  having 
a  world- wide  reputation,  whereas  Miss  Kaye-Smith,  despite  some 
six  novels  to  her  credit,  including  Sussex  Gorse,  was  compara¬ 
tively  little  known.  Now  she  has  become  a  lion  herself,  to 
judge  by  the  fact  that  her  novels  are  being  re-issued  in  a  uniform 
edition  and  that  the  limited  edition  of  her  recent  slender  book 
of  poems,  published  at  a  guinea,  is  rapidly  selling  out. 

Having  attracted  attention  by  the  unusual  themes  of  her  novels 
and  her  forceful  manner  of  expression,  this  w'riter  has  steadily 
progressed  in  her  art  and  become  known  to  a  wider  public. 
Her  standard  is  high  and  her  ambition  great.  She  will  never 
lower  that  standard,  one  feels  sure,  for  the  sake  of  being  a  “  best 
seller.”  In  her  study  of  Mr.  John  Galsw'orthy  she  evinced  a 
remarkably  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  reading  public,  dividing  it 
into  sections,  showing  that  she  precisely  understood,  at  an  early 
age,  the  relations  betw’een  waiter  and  reader. 

In  addition  to  her  novels,  Miss  Kaye-Smith  has  published 
verse,  as  w’ell  as  short  stories  and  critical  articles  in  the  maga¬ 
zines.  But  one  has  hitherto  looked  upon  her  stories  and  verse 
as  interludes  in  w'riting  those  clo.sely  written  novels  which  have 
appeared  at  amazingly  short  intervals,  considering  the  amount 
of  thought  and  labour  which  must  have  gone  to  their  making. 
Her  recent  poems,  Saints  in  Sussex,  show  that  she  has  consider¬ 
able  promise  as  a  poet.  If  one  had  expected  from  the  writer  of 
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Green  Apple  Harvest  sympathy  with  “  higher  pantheism  ”  rather 
than  a  sympathetic  rendering  of  Christian  mysticism,  then  these 
poems  give  genuine  surprise  as  well  as  genuine  pleasure.  They 
show  a  deep  sense  of  moral  as  well  as  of  outward  beauty,  especially 
the  poem  Corpus  Christi,  which  is  beautiful  in  idea  as  well  as 
finely  wrought.  The  writer  has  always  chosen  aspects  of  life 
which  are  enduring  rather  than  ephemeral,  and  in  the  poems 
she  has  drawn  from  those  hidden  sources  which  offer  eternal 
refreshment,  from  a  “well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlast¬ 
ing  life.”  Wise  indeed  is  the  choice  which  turns  from  the  every¬ 
day  themes  so  many  of  the  younger  poets  are  now  content  to 
choose,  treating  them  with  a  photographic  realism  and  a  super¬ 
ficial  cleverness  of  which  one  soon  tires.  The  critics  who  feel 
that  Miss  Kaye-Smith  has  not  yet  produced  the  best  work  of 
which  she  is  capable  may  see  in  her  new  {wems  promise  of  even 
better  things  to  come  in  verse  or  prose.  There  are  indications 
that,  in  common  with  iNIr.  Thomas  Hardy,  she  will  increasingly 
find  expression  in  verse  for  ideas  which  lend  themselves  more 
readily  to  poetry  than  to  prose  fiction. 

This  writer  is  an  interesting  study  among  her  contemtx)raries. 
The  fact  that  she  is  only  in  the  early  thirties  and  feminine  in 
appearance  is  not  without  value  in  regard  to  her  work.  To  be 
small  and  slight  of  form,  w’ith  bobbed  hair  and  irreproachable 
ankles,  seems  to  strike  some  people  as  unusual  in  a  writer  of 
pow^erful  fiction.  The  public  imagination  still  clings  to  the 
memory  of  those  bygone  days  when  a  woman  artist  dressed  her¬ 
self  in  some  peculiar  style,  as  did  Rosa  Bonheur,  for  instance, 
suggestive  of  the  masculine. 

Youth  still  counts  for  much  in  the  matter  of  achievement ;  in 
fact,  youth  is  almost  a  fetish  at  the  present  time,  though  it  is 
undeniable  that  early  work  is  often  crude,  even  cruel,  in  its  out¬ 
look  and  expression.  It  w'as  the  mellow'  charm,  and  the  whimsical 
tolerance  towards  human  beings,  that  made  the  novels  of  William 
de  Morgan  so  successful.  Age  counted  for  nothing  in  the  work 
of  a  man  who  loved  life  in  its  every  aspect.  But  it  must  be 
ow  ned  that  this  zest  for  life  is  rarely  felt  in  failing  years,  even 
by  the  artist,  and  that  most  of  the  imaginative  work  of  the  world 
is  done  by  men  and  women  on  the  sunny  side  of  forty. 

Miss  Kaye-Smith  published  her  first  book  when  she  was 
twenty,  or  thereabouts,  and,  promising  as  were  her  early  works, 
they  had  the  faults  of  youth.  She  has  not  shrunk  from  serving 
the  apprenticeship  which  has  been  served  by  many  of  her  elders 
and  betters.  Jane  Austen  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  rarely 
gifted  beings  who  are  an  exception  to  the  general  experience, 
though  she  probably  wrote  and  destroyed  many  early  efforts. 
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But,  so  far  as  public  knowledge  goes,  the  “  one  and  only  Jane  ” 
emerged  in  her  shining  perfection  as  Aphrodite  from  the  sea — 
from  an  obscurity  which  makes  one  wonder — with  so  finished  a 
work  of  art  as  Pride  and  Prejudice.  It  is  amazing  to  think  that 
those  so  perfect  works  of  hers  were  written  in  her  twenties,  done 
iu  part  from  notes  jotted  down  in  the  bosom  of  her  family,  with 
so  little  sign  of  travail.  No  aloofness  here,  none  of  that  lofty 
seclusion  from  her  kind  which  seems  essential  to  many  workers. 

No  comparison  is  suggested  between  the  writings  of  Jane 
Austen  and  those  of  Miss  Kaye-Smith.  The  modern  writer 
approximates  rather  to  George  Eliot,  though  the  suggestion  may 
not  commend  itself  to  many  with  whom  George  Eliot  is  out  of 
favour.  There  is  the  same  evidence  of  concentrated  thought  and 
observation,  of  unusual  memory  and  reasoning  power.  Life  on 
the  land  and  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those  who  live  near  to 
Nature,  this  is  the  central  theme  of  both  these  waiters.  They 
are  more  interested  in  Nature  and  in  things  which  eternally 
endure  than  in  ephemeral  phases  of  society.  Eemembering 
Adam  Bede,  and  remembering  even  more  vividly  the  tragedy  and 
humour  of  that  poignant,  delightful  book  The  Mill  on  the  Floss — 
so  beloved  in  one’s  youth  that  the  pain  of  it  hurts  even  now — 
one  feels  that  none  of  the  moderns  need  resent  a  comparison  with 
George  Eliot  at  her  best. 

Miss  Kaye-Smith  often  ignores  the  question  of  moral  respon¬ 
sibility,  which  George  Eliot  accentuated  to  w’eariness.  But  moral 
and  social  values  vary  wdth  changing  periods  of  history,  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  to-day  being  vastly  different  from  that  of  the  Victorian 
and  even  of  pre-war  days.  Hetty’s  wandering  from  the  narrow 
path — in  Adam  Bede — is  seen  as  a  tragedy,  the  same  theme  being 
treated  as  a  tragedy  in  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Joanna  Godden,  one 
of  Aliss  Kaye-Smith’s  portraits  of  women,  is  a  fine  womanly 
type,  her  life  too  restricted  for  her  nature.  She  experiences  love 
and  its  reaction.  Having  lost  by  death  the  man  she  loves,  she 
appears  to  go  as  lightly,  driven  partly  by  loneliness,  towards  the 
inevitable  climax  of  so  many  modern  novels  as  though  the 
following  of  physical  instinct  were  a  matter  of  course.  Very 
different  this  from  the  case  of  foolish  little  Hetty,  blinded  by 
love  and  vanity.  Whether  the  final  phase  of  Joanna  Godden  is 
consistent  with  her  character  and  with  her  ambition  to  flourish 
among  her  neighbours  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  is  consistency 
commonly  found  in  real  life? 

The  women  writers  of  to-day  do  not  shirk  these  questions  of 
sex;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  often  preoccupied  with  them,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  art.  Miss  Kaye-Smith  does  not  theorise 
on  what  she  accepts  as  one  of  the  vital  questions  of  life,  hut  gives 
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it  full  place  and  treats  the  whole  subject  with  frankness.  The 
life  of  which  she  has  chosen  to  write  calls  for  realistic  treatment. 
No  one  wants  rustic  pictures  idealised  without  relation  to  truth, 
and  life  is  doubtless  primitive  among  the  Sussex  farmers  and 
peasants  of  whom  she  mostly  writes,  their  language  racy  of  the 
soil  and  somewhat  Zolaesque  in  flavour.  Where  realism  is  to 
stop  in  such  matters  is  another  question.  Obviously  the  line 
must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  if  our  English  writers  are  apt 
to  be  squeamish  in  such  things  they  probably  eiT  on  the  right 
side  in  artistic  presentment.  Miss  Kaye-Smith’s  work  suggests 
to  the  public  mind  a  piquant  contrast  betw'een  her  strong  studies 
of  elementary  conditions  and  the  feminine  personality  of  the 
writer — a  suggestion  of  the  abnormal,  which  is  doubtless  purely 
of  the  reader’s  imagination.  Sex  ought  not  to  count  where  art 
is  concerned.  One  has  frequently  seen  the  same  contrast  in  the 
case  of  men  writers  and  painters.  Men  of  frail  physique,  with 
whom  the  mind  seems  at  variance  with  its  envelope,  often 
produce  works  of  unusual  force  and  vitality. 

The  fact  that  this  writer’s  work  is  considered  more  virile  than 
that  of  other  women  novelists  is  greatly  due  to  her  choice  of 
subject.  Her  theme  happens  to  be  what  is  usually  considered 
masculine — life  on  the  land  and  in  country  inns  and  pot-houses, 
where,  in  spite  of  emancipation,  it  is  still  difficult  for  women  to 
study  from  the  life.  Miss  Rose  Macaulay,  too,  has  a  virile  style, 
with  an  almost  uncanny  insight  into  men  and  w'omen.  Were 
she  to  write  of  farm  hands  and  gipsies  she  would  bring  to  bear 
upon  them  her  pungent  wit  and  spontaneous  humour.  Miss 
Kaye-Smith’s  humour  can  scarcely  be  called  spontaneous,  nor  is 
it  her  leading  characteristic.  She  uses  what  she  has  to  heighten 
her  effects,  and  she  is  quick  to  note  and  remember  the  rich  humour 
of  her  Sussex  folk.  She  has  that  power  of  seeing,  or  making  her 
creatures  see,  the  ridiculous  at  the  wrong  moment,  which,  though 
not  peculiarly  English,  is  very  notably  English,  especially  among 
the  uncultured.  For  example,  in  that  fine  novel  Little  England 
we  are  showm  the  Beatup  family  at  their  father’s  funeral,  and 
the  obviously  ridiculous  effect  of  loyal,  honest  Clem  trying  to 
force  his  toil-hardened  hands  into  gloves  for  the  occasion. 
Absurd.,  too,  is  the  sight  of  Hannah,  the  elder  sister,  who  grudges 
new  mourning  for  her  very  imperfect  father,  and  forces  her  over- 
tight  black  bodice — bought  before  her  figure  became  so  comely — 
to  meet  by  using  a  large  safety  pin.  Clem,  however,  is  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  smile  at  this.  That  sturdy  youth  is  disgusted  at  his 
sister’s  meanness  and  disrespect  towards  the  dead. 

To  return  to  George  Eliot  and  compare  her  in  one  respect  with 
the  modern  writer.  Even  her  most  severe  critic  must  own  that 
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she  knew  how  to  tell  a  story,  and  that  her  books  are  eminently 
readable  on  that  account  apart  from  everything  else.  Many  of 
our  clever  modern  novelists  are  either  too  sketchy  or  too  involved. 
They  leave  too  much  to  the  reader’s  imagination  in  the  telling 
of  the  tale,  despising  the  more  straightforward  method  or  the 
labour  of  construction,  and  having  resource  to  impressionism. 
Life  is  indeed  a  series  of  impressions,  but  it  is  more  than  that. 
We  move  in  mystery  and  see  others  “  as  in  a  glass  darkly,”  but 
fiction  is  an  art  which  demands,  as  all  art  demands,  selection 
and  elimination.  In  recognising  this  truth,  as  did  George  Eliot, 
^^i8s  Kaye-Smith  has  the  advantage  of  many  of  her  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  her  work  will  outlive  much  of  theirs  in  consequence. 
She  tells  a  story,  whatever  else  besides  of  incident  and  descrip¬ 
tion  goes  to  fill  her  closely  WTitten  pages.  Not  only  has  she 
much  to  say,  but  she  has  cultivated  a  delightful  style,  and  one 
can  read  and  re-read  with  lasting  pleasure  in  her  writing. 

And  yet,  in  recalling  her  books  and  those  of  many  other  modem 
writers,  one  cannot  refrain  from  asking  why  their  heroines  fail 
to  hold  our  affections  as,  for  instance,  does  Maggie  Tulliver.  Is 
this  due  to  outworn  sensibility  on  our  own  part,  or  to  the  inevit¬ 
able  disillusion  of  life,  or  is  it  because  the  critical  habit  of  mind 
makes  pleasure  more  difficult  to  find?  Do  we  still  love  Maggie 
Tulliver,  with  her  passionate  heart  and  impetuous  nature,  because 
w'e  met  with  her  when  younger  and  simpler  ourselves,  or  because 
of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  her  character,  w'hich  shrank  from 
inflicting  suffering  on  others  in  taking  happiness  herself?  In 
the  answ’er  to  such  questions  as  these  there  lies  some  sort  of 
test  in  reading  fiction. 

But  one  wanders  from  the  personality  of  Miss  Kaye-Smith  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  it  by  devious  paths.  This  writer,  who  is 
supposed  to  dislike  publicity,  and,  by  her  own  showing,  especially 
dislikes  the  personal  interview,  must  find  the  glare  of  the  lime¬ 
light  very  trying,  however  gratifying  may  be  the  recognition  for 
which  she  has  worked  so  hard.  Those  who  for  some  years  have 
prophesied  her  success — notably  Mr.  W.  L.  George,  whose  praise 
was  seasoned  wuth  sound  criticism — have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  backed  a  wunner.  But  the  writer  must  pay  in  current 
coin  for  her  success.  Photographs  of  Miss  Kaye-Smith,  in  one 
style  or  another,  have  of  late  adorned  the  magazines.  Mr.  Hopp4 
has  turned  his  discerning  eye  and  his  artistic  camera  upon  her, 
with  excellent  results.  A  true  portrait  is  that  w’hich  bears  his 
name  :  the  profile  view  avoided,  and  the  keen,  concentrated 
gaze  given,  as  well  as  the  style  of- hair-dressing,  which  com¬ 
pletely  hides  the  forehead.  The  concentration  and  tenacity 
shown  in  this  writer’s  works  are  obvious  in  eyes  and  mouth.  The 
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kindliness  and  intuitive  sympathy  at  times  evinced  in  her  work 
are  not  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  face,  where  one  notes 
receptivity  rather  than  a  spontaneous  tendency  to  give  out  and 
share  thoughts  and  feelings.  Such  personal  comments  on  a 
contemporary  writer  may  easily  exceed  good  taste,  but  the  fact 
of  so  many  portraits  and  personal  articles  having  already 
appeared  elsewhere  makes  a  further  personal  impression 
innocuous. 

Readers  of  literary  magazines  have  frequently  been  told  that 
Miss  Kaye-Smith  lives  with  her  family  at  St.  Leonards,  so  the 
fact  is  no  longer  even  an  open  secret.  Her  father — a  retired 
doctor,  who  died  last  year — practised  at  Battle,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  countryside  of  which  she  writes.  Obviously,  since  she 
chooses  to  stay  with  her  own  people,  this  writer  is  not  of  those 
who  find  family  life  a  hindrance  to  her  work.  She  knows  its 
value  as  well  as  its  drawbacks,  whereas  many  women  artists  are 
in  revolt  against  its  limitations.  Such  problems  are  less  insistent 
among  the  people  of  whom  Miss  Kaye-Smith  writes,  where  it  is 
more  frequently  the  sons  who  revolt  from  parental  authority  than 
the  daughters.  Family  ties  are  strong  among  the  poor,  who 
know  less  of  friendship  than  those  in  more  cultured  society. 
As  Miss  Rose  Macaulay  has  said,  “Friendship  is  a  product  of 
civilisation.”  Among  Sussex  rustics  the  things  that  count  are 
love — or  some  such  natural  and  selective  instinct — and  marriage 
and  child-bearing. 

Family  life  is  undoubtedly  a  helpful  influence  for  the  artist 
whose  work,  creative  and  imaginative,  tends  to  lessen  the  ordi¬ 
nary  human  claims.  Nowhere  in  modern  fiction  is  this  truth 
better  shown  than  in  that  intensely  interesting  novel  of  Mr. 
Charles  Marriott,  The  Unpetitioned  Heavens,  which  gives  so 
pleasant  a  picture  of  normal,  family  interests.  This  life  is  im¬ 
possible  for  all.  Many  women  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  an 
independent,  solitary  existence.  Events  have  led  up  to  it,  their 
work  seems  to  demand  it.  Others  sacrifice  everything  else  to 
secure  this  freedom.  Yet  one  feels  that  the  artist  who  has 
listened  to  the  claims  of  home  and  affection  may  do  better  work 
on  that  account.  Life  in  the  family,  if  not  with  husband  and 
children,  then  with  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters,  should 
certainly  tend  to  maintain  the  normal.  Married  life  is  supposed 
to  widen  the  outlook  and  sympathies,  though  in  point  of  fact 
its  effect  is  often  quite  the  reverse.  If  excessive  brain  work, 
crammed  into  a  decade  or  so  of  years,  has  its  dangers  for  the 
woman  artist — brain  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  affections — 
it  would  appear  that  engrossing  family  interests  and  anxieties 
have  an  equally  narrowing  effect  upon  the  average  married 
woman. 
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Such  thoughtful,  concentrated  work  as  that  of  Miss  Kaye- 
Smith  must  necessitate  freedom  from  constant  social  claims. 
This  writer’s  personality  gives  the  impression  of  one  who  is 
independent  of  outside  influences,  and  somewhat  indifferent  to 
the  kind  of  popularity  w'hich  is  apt  to  make  serious  inroads  upon 
the  artist  life.  No  imaginative  work  can  be  done  without  soli¬ 
tude,  but  comparative  solitude  is  no  hardship  to  some  natures. 
Detached  in  her  w'ork.  Miss  Kaye-Smith  is  detached  in  manner 
unless  really  interested  in  those  she  meets.  The  habit  of  con¬ 
centration  tends  to  make  literary  artists  self-absorbed,  even 
though  they  may  wish  to  be  adaptable  and  spontaneous.  So 
much  of  human  interest  being  required  for  the  work  in  hand, 
the  tendency  to  conserve  has  its  justification. 

Hitherto  Miss  Kaye-Smith  has  managed  to  live  quietly  in 
her  own  milieu,  but  the  kindly  reviewers  who  gratify  a  curious 
public  with  personal  facts  about  artists  have  a  way  of  making  their 
solitude  less  secure.  Apart  from  this,  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards 
— practically  one  town — would  appear  to  be  as  good  a  place  as 
any  other  for  living  one’s  life  undisturbed,  so  profound  is 
the  local  indifference  to  art  in  any  shape  or  form.  Miss  M. 
Betham-Edwards  lived  in  Hastings  for  over  twenty  years,  her 
name  of  very  little  significance  in  the  district.  Brabazon,  the 
famous  water-colour  painter,  who  owned  an  estate  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  who  was  frequently  in  Hastings,  is  still  but  little 
known  there  as  an  artist  of  repute.  When  Stephen  Phillips 
died  there  some  seven  years  ago  and  was  buried  in  the  beautiful 
cemetery  above  the  Old  Town,  only  a  few  followed  him  to  the 
grave.  He  was,  in  fact,  not  even  a  name  to  the  residents.  To 
be  a  writer  or  a  painter  has  but  little  significance  in  most  provin¬ 
cial  towms.  The  term  suggests  someone  eccentric,  and  therefore 
negligible  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Thus  it  may  be  that 
the  growing  success  of  a  local  writer  will  not  disturb  the  calm 
of  this  typical  seaside  town.  Something  soporific  in  the  air 
casts  its  spell  upon  both  residents  and  visitors  who  stay 
there  long  enough.  That  Miss  Kaye-Smith  has  evaded  this 
sedative  influence  is  in  itself  a  triumph.  Despite  its  sleepi¬ 
ness,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  Hastings  as  a  headquarters 
for  a  writer  or  a  painter.  Its  interesting  old  town  (Tamarisk 
Town),  the  beauty  of  the  country  inland,  with  its  sheltered 
lanes  and  woods  and  its  propinquity  to  Eye  and  Winchelsea  and 
the  Eomney  Marshes — all  these  things  are  w’orth  considering. 
In  these  woods  and  by  the  ever-changing  sea  the  writer  of  Green 
Apple  Harvest  and  of  Saints  in  Sussex  must  surely  find  more 
inspiration  than  in  all  the  literary  coteries  of  London,  however 
stimulating  these  may  be  as  interludes. 


Jane  Quigley. 


GAMBETTA’S  SHADE  AND  M.  POINCARE  AGAIN. 


In  the  July  number  of  this  Review  I  made  Gambetta’s  shade 
tell  M.  Poincar^  that  it  was  possibly  not  his  last  visit. 
M.  Poincar6  does  not  seem  able  to  shake  off  the  subconscious 
interlocutor  of  his  dreams ! 


Persona:. 

M.  Poincare. 

Gambetta’s  shade. 

In  a  saloon  carriage  on  a  train  returning  to  Paris,  M.  Poincare, 
loho  has  been  delivering  a  speech,  makes  himself  comfortable  on 
a  couch  and  closes  his  eyes,  apparently  unaware  that  he  is  not 
alone.  In  a  corner  is  seated  a  rather  stout  man  with  dark  hair 
and  an  iron-grey  beard. 

As  soon  as  the  train  begins  to  move  the  stranger  rises  and, 
pulling  a  fauteuil  from  the  other  side,  seats  himself  alongside 
M.  Poincar^. 

M.  Poincari  is  restless,  opens  his  eyes  and  sits  up. 

Poincare  :  You  here  again  !  This  is  positive  persecution. 

Gambetta  :  I  told  you  at  the  rue  Marbeau  that  it  was  probably 
not  the  last  time  you  would  see  me.  I  have  been  listening  to 
your  speech.  It  w^as  a  very  good  one.  You  are  a  very  good 
speaker,  M.  PoincartS  and  give  as  good  as  you  get;  but  pardon 
my  finding  some  of  your  statements  hard  to  dovetail  into  your 
acts.  Thus  you  say  that  a  creditor  w'ho  seeks  to  ruin  his  debtor 
must  be  a  very  foolish  one  and  that  your  policy  by  no  means 
pursues  the  ruin  of  Germany.  Well  and  good  !  That  is  w'hat 
your  policy  is  not.  But  what  the  whole  world  wants  to  know  is 
what,  then,  your  policy  is,  seeing  that  you  have  ruined  your 
creditor,  whatever  your  policy  may  be. 

PoiNCAR^  :  You  may  be  Gambetta  or  his  shade  or  a  sham  or  any 
other  thing,  but  you  have  no  right  to  come  and  w'orry  me  about 
my  policy.  My  policy  is  my  affair.  What  I  do  is  the  affair  of 
the  world.  I  have  seized  the  most  productive  part  of  Germany’s 
assets,  and  sooner  or  later  she  will  have  to  yield. 

G.vmbetta  :  And  then? 

Poincare  ;  We  shall  dictate  the  terms  we  think  fit. 

Gambetta  :  In  other  words,  you  will  say  as  England  did  when 
w’e  let  her  go  single-handed  into  Egypt  :  ‘  ‘  You  stood  aloof.  We 
paid  for  our  conquest  with  our  blood  and  treasure ;  you  refused  to 
join  us  and  spent  neither.  You  have  nothing  to  say.  We  shall 
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do  as  we  think  fit.”  I  foresaw  this  attitude  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Egypt,  but  was  overruled.  And  now  you  will  tell 
England  what  was  then  food  for  the  goose  is  now  food  for  the 
gander.  “  We  got  the  Euhr  asset,”  you  will  say.  ‘‘  You  refused 
to  join  us  in  getting  it.  To  us  alone  it  belongs  and  we  intend  to 
keep  it.”  And  you  think  that  as  England  has  no  army  and  we 
have  the  largest  and  best  equipped  army  in  the  world,  England 
will  simply  have  to  look  on  while  w'e  exploit  the  asset  and  create 
the  new  buffer  state  between  France  and  Germany  which  is  to 
secure  us  against  invasion.  Is  not  that  your  policy? 

Poincar6  :  Your  sketch  is  ingenious. 

Gambetta  ;  You  know  very  well  that  public  opinion  attributes 
this  object  to  everything  you  do — the  steady,  gradual  occupation 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine,  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Dorten, 
the  expulsion  of  all  Gennan  officials  who  refuse  to  take  service 
under  France  in  the  newly  occupied  territory,  the  constant  harping 
on  the  exposure  of  France  to  a  new  invasion.  People  expect  that 
when  you  have  quelled  all  resistance,  you  will  suddenly  declare 
the  Ehenish  Eepublic  founded  and  set  to  work  building  up  the 
new  State.  You  w'ill  give  it  all  possible  advantages — freedom  of 
trade  with  France  and  a  financial  backing  for  its  currency. 
French  food  will  flow*  into  it.  You  think  the  contrast  between  a 
prosperous,  well-fed  Ehenish  Eepublic  under  French  protection 
and  a  bankrupt  Germany  where  the  whole  population  is  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  will  be  such  that  all  hostility  to  France  will 
vanish  and  security  against  a  war  of  revanche  by  a  permanently 
crippled  Germany  be  assured  for  ages  to  come. 

Poincare  :  Very  ingenious  ! 

Gambetta  :  You  say  very  ingenious,  M.  Poincar^,  and  want  me 
to  believe  that  you  may  not  even  have  thought  of  all  this ;  but  I 
am  not  the  only  observer  who  attributes  these  objects  to  your 
action  on  the  Ehine. 

Poincare  :  And  if  it  were  as  you  say,  would  not  that  be  a  right 
and  proper  policy  of  self-defence? 

Gambetta  :  It  would  be  if  there  were  not  other  rival  considera¬ 
tions.  You  forget  that  we  are  no  longer  in  1881  and  1882. 
Other  nations  have  grown  up  which  are  not  disposed  to  accept  a 
destruction  of  German  power  which  w’ould  leave  Central  Europe 
at  the  mercy  of  France.  They  upheld  France  against  Germany 
when  Germany  became  the  dominating  power  in  Continental 
Europe.  Will  they  not,  mutatis  mutandis,  uphold  Germany 
when  France  threatens  to  play  the  same  game?  The  balance  of 
power  is  a  very  real  European  policy,  and  as  cogent  to-day  as 
ever.  It  is  a  natural  policy  which  history  has  proved  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  preservation  by  European  nations  of  their  independence. 
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Poincare  :  France  has  no  vis^es  beyond  preservation  of  her 
own. 

Gambetta  :  Every  nation  says  that  when  it  commits  an  act  of 
aggression.  It  is  an  historical  commonplace  that  I  am  surprised  a 
man  of  your  culture  should  repeat  to  one  of  mine.  However,  be 
that  as  it  may.  You  may  meet  with  an  immediate  coalition 
against  you  if  you  put  your  policy  into  execution.  Instead  of 
averting  a  war  of  revanche,  your  policy  may  precipitate  it,  in 
the  worst  conditions  for  France,  for  the  whole  world  may  be 
against  her  as  it  was  in  the  war  of  1914  against  Germany.  If  you 
have  not  studied  the  history  of  England’s  wars  against  France, 
now  over  a  century  ago,  you  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  it  now. 
Read  Albert  Sorel  on  “  les  frontiferes  naturelles.”  We  are 
getting  dangerously  near  a  repetition  of  .  .  . 

Poincar6  ;  I  have  not  admitted  that  my  policy  is  as  you 
describe. 

Gambetta  :  Then  what  is  it? 

Poincar6  (unhesitatingly)  :  It  is  economic.  I  have  stated  that 
again  and  again. 

Gambetta  :  Does  anybody  believe  it,  even  in  France? 

Poincar6  :  Nobody  has  the  right  to  disbelieve  what  I  say,  and 
all  I  am  doing  is  consistent  with  the  object  of  securing  execution 
of  the  economic  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Gambetta  :  On  the  contrary  you  have  stopped  their  execution 
by  violating  the  Treaty. 

Poincare  ;  How  violating  the  Treaty? 

Gambetta  :  The  Treaty  does  not  provide  for  unilateral  extension 
of  the  territorial  occupation. 

Poincare  :  Lloyd  George  admitted  the  Allies’  right  to  exercise 
territorial  sanctions. 

Gambetta  :  Lloyd  George  is  not  the  judge,  and  may  have  talked 
nonsense  as  men  often  do  who  talk  a  great  deal  (looking  at 
Poincar4  closely). 

Poincare  :  (smiling). 

Gambetta  :  (smiling  too). 

Poincare  :  At  any  rate,  England  is  foreclosed  and  she  can’t 
say  she  did  not  abet  my  violation  of  the  Treaty,  if  violation  there 
has  been,  which,  of  course,  I  deny. 

Gambetta  :  Don’t  let  the  matter  go  before  the  Hague  Court, 
M.  Poincar^. 

Poincare  :  There’s  no  question  of  it ;  but  why? 

Gambetta  :  Because  you  will  surely  lose.  The  lawyers  are  all 
against  you. 

Poincare  :  And  what  about  England,  if  we  did? 
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Gambetta  :  She  would  probably  argue  that  Lloyd  George’s 
opinions  are  not  binding  on  the  British  Parliament. 

Poincare  ;  But  it  was  in  the  ultimatum,  and  that  bound 
England  surely. 

Gambetta  :  Yes,  she  might  say,  but  only  if  the  Allies  went  into 
the  Ruhr  together,  as  a  demonstration.  Anyhow,  they  will  all 
the  more  insist  on  the  question  of  legality  being  tested  before  the 
Hague  Court  to  get  rid  of  Lloyd  George’s  embarrassing  utterance. 

PoiNCARfe  :  But  I  won’t  agree  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
Hague  Court. 

Gambetta  :  M.  Poincar^,  your  policy  has  too  many  “  wills  ” 
and  “  won’ts  ”  in  it.  I  strongly  recommend  you  to  be  less  affirma¬ 
tive,  to  change  especially  the  tone  of  your  policy,  which  is  uni¬ 
formly  and  unnecessarily  combative. 

Poincare  ;  What  right  have  you  to  give  me  advice? 

Gambetta  :  The  right  of  a  friend,  of  a  Frenchman,  of  one  who 
sees  more  than  you  do  and  knows  that,  though  your  intentions 
are  good,  your  methods  of  carrying  them  out  can  only  entail 
disaster  for  France.  Have  you  considered  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  world  by  your  insistence  that  you  will  not  negotiate 
till  the  passive  resistance  in  the  Ruhr  ceases? 

PoiNCAR^  :  (No  answer.) 

Gambetta  :  I  will  tell  you.  It  produces  the  impression  that  you 
insist  on  it  because  you  know  Germany  can  no  more  yield  in  the 
Ruhr  affair  than  you  can.  The  insurmountable  amour  propre  of 
both  countries  is  involved,  and,  as  there  is  no  issue,  you  insist 
on  it  in  order  to  prevent  any  advance  being  made  towards  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Explain  your  insistence  otherwise. 

Poincare  :  I  owe  you  no  explanation  and  shall  give  you  none. 

Gambetta  :  If  that  is  not  the  reason,  then  you  are  insisting  on 
something  which  is  utterly  useless  and  unreasonable  and  which 
is  not  consistent  with  your  precise  and  purposeful  character. 

Poincare  ;  I  decline  to  say  anything,  but  don’t  construe  my 
silence  as  an  admission.  I  shall  certainly  not  start  an  argument 
concerning  my  motives  with  my  adversaries. 

Gambetta  :  Think  all  this  over,  M.  Poincare,  and  don’t  bury 
your  head  in  the  sand  as  a  haven  of  safety.  Remember  that 
England’s  friendship  is  worth  a  considerable  sacrifice.  She  is  the 
only  friend  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  stand  by  us  in  the  direst 
of  emergencies.  I  said  go  in  1881,  and  my  prophecy  was  realised 
in  1914.  Don’t  gamble  it  away  in  1923. 

Poincare  :  You  are  very  free  with  your  criticism,  Mr.  Whoso- 
ever-you-be.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what 
you  would  do  if  you  found  that  England  was  blocking  the  way  at 
every  step  you  took  to  get  a  solution  of  the  Reparations  question. 
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Suppose  you  could  only  hit  England  back  over  Germany  ;  that  she 
was  holding  the  Inter-Allied  Debt  over  us  like  a  sword  of 
Damocles ;  that  she  was  only  vulnerable  in  the  Ruhr  basin - 

Gambetta  :  Now,  M.  Poincar^,  you  are  coming  to  the  gist  of 
the  situation  and  are  talking  plain  language.  And  now  I  may  tell 
you  that  if  I  abominate  the  unchivalrous  conduct  of  France  in  the 
Ruhr  basin,  the  paltry  vexations  and  humiliations  inflicted  on  a 
defenceless  population,  all  so  unlike  the  spirit  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  of  yore,  yet  I  think  England’s  conduct  towards  France 
has  been  equally  ungenerous.  She  cleared  out  after  the  war  with- 
out  the  slightest  attempt  to  repair  the  damage  to  which  she  had 
contributed  so  largely.  She  left  us  to  do  the  whole  of  the  repara¬ 
tion  ourselves.  We  get,  no  doubt,  what  we  bargained  for  :  that  is, 
52  per  cent,  of  the  indemnity  payable  by  Germany. 

Poincare  :  But  which  we  may  never  get  unless  we  help  our¬ 
selves. 

Gambetta  :  We  have  had  to  advance  the  whole  of  the  indemnity 
to  the  devastated  regions,  and  England  has  never  said,  as  she 
ought  to  have  said,  had  she  been  as  fair-minded  as  she  professes  to 
be  :  “  We  destroyed  St.  Quentin,  Lens,  Bapaume,  P^ronne,  and  a 
number  of  other  towns  and  endless  villages.  We  had  to  do  it  to 
expel  the  Germans.  You  have  enough  to  repair  in  what  the 
enemy  and  you  yourselves  destroyed.  You  may  have  to  wait  a 
long  time  for  payment  by  a  bankrupt  enemy.  It  is  only  just  that 
we  should  meanwhile  share  the  burden  with  you.”  Now,  that 
would  have  been  the  act  of  a  true  friend.  What  did  she  do 
instead? 

Poincare  :  Now  I  can  say  you  are  talking  sense.  Not  only  did 
she  never  suggest  anything  of  the  kind,  but  she  abuses  France 
for  her  cupidity  while  in  reality  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
own  ungenerous  indifference. 

Gambetta  :  I  am  the  more  impressed  by  what  you  say,  M.  Poin¬ 
care,  because  you  have  disputed  every  inch  of  my  ground  and  let 
me  say  that  however  disastrous  I  think  your  policy  is  for  France 
as  regards  Germany,  your  policy  towards  England  ought  to  be 
more  frank.  In  the  English  you  have  to  do  with  men  who  are 
not  afraid  of  hearing  disagreeable  truths.  Tell  them  in  plain 
man-to-man  language  what  w'e  have  just  been  saying.  And  just 
as  by  a  modus  vivendi  in  the  Ruhr  question  you  can  save  the  faces 
of  France  and  Germany,  by  another  modus  vivendi  you  can,  per¬ 
haps,  bring  England  to  do  her  duty  to  us  over  the  Reparation  ques¬ 
tion.  England,  remember,  is  becoming  more  and  more  dependent 
on  France. 

Poincare  (surprised)  :  Dependent ! 

Gambetta  :  Yes,  M.  Poincar<^,  France  has  the  largest  and  most 
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generous  food-producing  soil  of  Europe.  She  might  produce,  with 
a  highly  developed  agriculture,  enough  to  feed  England  as  well 
as  herself.  She  has  more  unexploited  mineral  resources  than  any 
other  country  of  her  size.  With  the  diminution  of  England’s 
American  and  colonial  resources,  it  will  become  more  profitable 
for  France  and  pay  to  adopt  intensive  agricultural  methods  and 
sink  deeper  shafts  into  her  mineral  wealth.  England  has  a  direct 
ultimate  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our  friendship,  and  English 
statesmen  know  this. 

(Train  slows  down.) 

I  think  we  are  in  Paris.  I  do  not  say  good-bye,  but  an  revoir, 
M.  Poincare.  (He  disappears  into  the  passage.) 

(M.  Poincare  rises  from  the  couch  and  loohs  round  him.) 

PoiNC.ARE  :  I  am  haunted  by  this  Gambetta  obsession.  Always 
my  subconscious  cerebration  !  But  it  is  useful.  The  world,  after 
all,  is  regulated  by  modus  vivendi,  especially  in  democracies  which 
involve  so  many  divergent  tendencies.  The  modus  vivendi  is  a 
sort  of  common  denominator.  It  satisfies  everybody  by  its 
infinality.  And  intelligent  ignorance  dreads  nothing  so  much  as 
pledging  itself  .  .  .  Besides,  may  I  not  be  doing  much  which 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  my  intentions?  Perhaps  I  am  following  a 
traditional  policy  which  imposes  itself  by  its  historic  momentum  ? 
My  subconscious  resistance  (smiling  to  himself)  is  perhaps  too 
passive  !  And  then  .  .  . 

(Enter  guard.) 

(tgard  :  Nous  sommes  arrives  &  Paris,  M.  le  President. 

Thomas  Barclay. 

P.S. — Madame  Juliette  Adam  calls  my  attention  to  a  mistake 
I  made  in  my  dramatic  sketch  entitled  “  Gambetta’s  Love  Story  ” 
(see  The  Fortnightly  Review,  August).  Her  maiden  name 
was  Lamber  and  married  name  Adam,  not  the  inverse,  as  I  put 
them.  Her  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

Madame  Juliette  Adam,  n6e  Juliette  Lamber,  qui  a  dirige  vingt  ans 
la  Nouvelle  Revue  et  y  a  sign6  les  articles  de  Politique  ext^rieure  durant 
ces  memes  anuses — qui  n6e  Juliette  Lamber  et  marine  k  Edmond  Adam, 
financier,  puis  s6nateur  inamovible  [regrette  qu’elle  ?]  soit  si  mal  ddsign^e 
p.ar  son  honorA  confrere.  Monsieur  Barclay,  et  par  sa  consocur  la  grande 
revue  anglaise  la  plus  c61ebre  soas  des  noms  inexacts. 

As  she  is  as  well  known  under  the  one  name  as  the  other, 
perhaps  better  under  her  original  and  already  when  she  married 
celebrated  one  of  Lamber,  I  hope  she  will  pardon  the  ouhli  of  an 
old  admirer.  I  have  added  words  in  brackets  which  seem  to  have 
been  omitted  by  the  illustrious  writer. 


T.  B. 
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Part  II. 

IV. 

To  [)ass  from  Catalonia  to  the  more  southern  Mediterranean 
kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Murcia  is  to  pass  from  mainly  Latin, 
Feudal  and  Catholic,  to  Arab,  and  therefore  for  some  centuries 
Mohammedan,  Spain.  Valencia,  indeed,  combines  the  traditions 
of  both,  for  although  it  was  part  of  the  old  feudal  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  whose  nobles  were  wont  to  observe,  on  his  accession,  to 
their  Sovereign  “  we  who  individually  are  your  equals  and  col¬ 
lectively  superior  to  and  much  stronger  than  yourself,  solemnly 
promise  to  respect  your  rights,  so  long  as  you  respect  ours,  and 
no  longer,”  its  inhabitants  have  a  strong  strain  of  Moorish  blood 
and  still  practise  the  old  Arab  system  of  irrigation,  which  prevails 
even  now  in  Egypt.  The  palm  groves,  the  numerous  artificial 
canals,  the  dark  complexions  and  the  bfight  dresses  of  the 
peasantry,  which  latter  are  now,  unhappily,  disappearing  and 
being  replaced  by  the  drab  attire  of  the  modern  workman,  impart 
an  Eastern  aspect  to  the  landscape,  intensified  by  the  brightness 
of  its  sun  and  cloudless  skies.  It  is  emphatically  a  golden  land 
of  glorious  orange  groves,  surpassing  in  the  size  and  beauty  of 
their  fruit  even  those  of  Andalusia  ;  and  Murcia,  besides  its 
agricultural  products,  has  rich  mines  near  Carthagena,  one  of 
the  great  Mediterranean  ports  and  naval  arsenals  of  Spain. 
The  silk  worms  of  its  huerta  or  garden  region,  apart  from 
the  silk  which  they  produce,  form  the  basis  of  a  new  and  flourish¬ 
ing  local  industry,  since  an  ingenious  Scotsman  has  utilised 
these  silkworms  in  a  somewhat  novel  fashion  for  the  manufacture 
from  their  insides  of  a  peculiarly  light  but  hard  and  supple  kind 
of  fishing  tackle,  whose  production  employs  many  hundreds  of 
girls ;  and  his  factory  is  well  worth  a  visit.  On  its  western 
border  the  ”  region”  or  old  kingdom  of  Murcia,  the  hottest  and 
most  African  in  character  in  Spain ,  marches  with  two  Andalusian 
provinces,  Almeria,  with  its  rich,  largely  British-owned  mines, 
and  Granada.  Of  the  latter,  with  its  Alhambra,  its  cathedral 
and  tombs  of  the  Catholic  king  and  queen  who  conquered  it, 
and  its  rich  garden  or  Vega,  it  is  superfluous  to  write  :  are  they 
not  fully  described  in  the  books  of  Baedeker  and  of  Murray, 
which  attract  to  them  every  spring  and  every  autumn  swarms 
of  travellers  from  every  country  in  Europe  and  America  alike? 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  huge  Mosque,  now  a  Christian 
Cathedral,  whose  choir  stalls  rather  spoil  its  effect ;  of  Cordova, 
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of  Seville,  with  its  Giralda,  its  Alcazar,  once  more  a  Eoyal 
Palace,  its  Murillos,  its  Holy  Week  processions,  its  swarming 
Easter  fair  and  bull  fights  and  its  narrow  whitew'ashed  lanes, 
now  being  superseded  in  many  quarters  by  wider,  and  there¬ 
fore  hotter,  as  well  as  more  pretentious  and  commonplace 
modern  avenues  and  streets.  This  part  of  Andalusia  is  indeed, 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  Gibraltar,  the  most  familiar  in  Spain 
to  English  travellers,  and  one  of  its  most  charming  towns,  Jerez, 
the  headquarters  of  the  sherry  trade,  still  contains — although  its 
members  have  of  late  decreased  and  its  prosperity  has  been  hit 
by  the  War — a  flourishing  and  very  pleasant  English  Colony, 
between  whose  members  and  the  hospitable  Spanish  residents 
the  most  cordial  relations  have  long  prevailed.  We  ourselves 
often  stayed  there,  with  kind  Spanish  as  well  as*English  friends, 
whose  warm  welcome  we  shall  never  forget. 

The  roads  in  Andalusia  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Spain 
generally  are  inferior  for  motor  purposes  to  those  of  the 
north.  In  the  latter  region  those  traversing  the  country  in  the 
immediate  outskirts  of  Barcelona,  and  further  south,  the  one 
connecting  Valencia  with  the  historic  field  of  Almansa,  where 
the  English  commander  of  a  French  army  defeated  the  French 
commander  of  a  British  one,  and  the  Spanish  Sheffield,  Albacete, 
famed  for  its  cutlery,  at  least  as  far  as  the  solitary  rock  of  Chin¬ 
chilla,  are  perhaps  partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  heavy  traffic  over  them,  among  the  worst  in  the  entire 
kingdom.  There  are,  however,  two  good  motor  roads  from 
Madrid  to  the  southern  coast,  both  of  varied  interest;  and  as 
Murray  and  Baedeker  do  not  as  yet  cater  for  motorists,  a  short 
account  of  them  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  such  readers  of  these 
notes  as  may  be  tempted  to  visit  Spain.  The  first — after  passing 
the  little  shrine,  perched  on  a  high  hill,  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Angels,  the  observatory  of  Pinto,  the  central  point  of  Spain,  and 
the  lovely  island  garden  formed  by  two  arras  of  the  Tagus,  in 
which  stands  the  palace  of  Aranjuez — enters  some  sixteen  miles 
further  south  at  Ocafia,  whence  the  road  to  Albacete,  Murcia, 
and  Carthagena  branches  off  it,  the  wide,  arid,  treeless  plains 
of  La  Mancha,  whose  reddish  soil  recalled,  when  I  first  traversed 
it  by  railway,  the  landscape  of  Central  Persia.  It  is  a  thinly 
peopled  land;  a  few  towns,  not  nnpicturesque,  are  passed.  La 
Guardia,  Tembleque,  and  Madridejos,  and  one  of  these,  just  off 
the  road,  Consuegra,  between  Madridejos  and  Toledo,  has  a  castle 
which  well  deserves  a  visit.  This  is  Don  Quixote’s  country, 
and  at  the  little  village  of  Puerto  Lapiche,  traversed  by  the  great 
southern  road,  the  row  of  windmills  which  Cervantes  made  his 
hero  attack,  under  the  impression  that  they  were  giants,  may 
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still  be  seen  waving  their  huge  arms.  But  southern  La  Mancha, 
which  is  entered  just  beyond  the  small  town  of  Manzanares,  is 
a  rich  wine  country,  producing  the  famous  Valdepenas  claret ; 
and  the  scenery  becomes  prettier  and  soon  grand,  as,  leaving 
Castile,  we  enter  the  dark  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena  and  wind 
past  lofty  precipices,  through  the  great  defile  of  Despefiaperros, 
the  gate  of  Andalusia.  A  few  hours  further  on,  at  Bailen,  the 
scene  of  an  overwhelming  French  reverse  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  where  the  country  becomes  one  of  rich  and  varied  culti¬ 
vation,  the  aloes  and  the  palm  tree  first  beginning  to  impart  a 
sub-tropical  character  to  the  landscape,  the  road  to  Eastern 
Andulasia  by  Menjibar  and  Jaen  to  Granada,  Almeria  and 
Malaga,  diverges  from  that  to  Seville.  The  latter  follows  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  past  the  picturesque  castle  and  bright  little  town 
of  Andujar.  It  then  crosses  the  river  by  the  bridge  of  Alcolea, 
where  the  battle  was  fought  between  Generals  Novaliches  and 
Serrano  which  decided  the  flight  to  France  of  Queen  Isabella 
the  Second  and  opened  the  five  years  of  Eepublican  anarchy 
and  Carlist  guerilla  warfare,  finally  closed  by  the  happy  restora¬ 
tion  of  her  son.  A  few  miles  beyond  Alcolea  the  great  Mosque 
and  the  Roman  bridge  of  Cordova  are  passed;  and  at  Carmona, 
a  very  picturesque  city  with  interesting  Roman  remains,  where 
I  spent  a  delightful  day,  the  road  to  the  coast  diverges  from 
that  to  Seville — rather  a  rough  one — and  passing  Utrera,  Jerez, 
and  Port  St.  Mary,  a  lovely  if  sleepy  little  town,  ends  in  the 
long  sandy  promontory  on  which  glisten  the  white  houses  of 
the  famous  port  of  Cadiz. 

The  left-hand  road  from  Bailen  is  also  full  of  interest.  At 
Jaen,  the  first  large  town  on  it,  is  a  beautiful  cathedral 
enshrining  a  much-revered  relic  only  occasionally  exhibited  to 
visitors,  the  handkerchief  on  which  St,  Veronica  is  said  to  have 
wiped  the  blood  and  sweat  from  the  face  of  our  Saviour  as  He 
climbed  the  Hill  of  Calvary,  reproducing  on  it  the  outline  of 
His  features,  and  beyond  this  city,  after  passing  Antequera, 
where  the  railway  line  from  Granada  to  Bobadilla  is  crossed,  a 
very  mountainous  region  is  entered.  The  road  winds  along  the 
sides  of  a  mountain  stream,  through  apparently  unending  hills, 
until  a  turn  in  it  suddenly  reveals  at  the  traveller’s  very  feet 
the  blue  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  palm  and  orange 
groves  of  Malaga. 

A  better  road,  but  a  less  picturesque  one,  to  Andalusia  is  the 
highway  to  Lisbon,  leading  westward,  past  Talavera,  Oropesa, 
and  Trujillo,  the  great  Roman  monuments  of  Merida,  where  the 
highway  to  Badajoz  and  Portugal  is  left,  and  then  due  south 
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over  the  historic  Peninsular  battlefield  of  Albuera,  to  Seville ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  plan  to  go  by  one  of  these  routes, 
returning  to  Madrid  by  the  other.  Most  motorists  consider  the 
Merida  road  to  be  the  better  one,  but  that  through  Despena- 
perros  is  by  far  the  most  varied  and  interesting  to  the  traveller 
who  is  not  in  any  hurry. 

A  pleasant  alternative  route  from  Seville  to  the  southern  coast 
is  to  go  down  the  Guadalquivir,  the  great  river  “Wad  el 
Kebir,”  as  the  Arabs  called  it,  in  a  steam  launch  to  San  Lucar 
de  Barrameda,  a  very  pretty  and  pleasant  seaside  resort  at  its 
mouth.  The  vast  meadows  on  either  side  of  the  stream  are 
greener,  even  in  summer,  than  is  usual  in  Southern  Spain,  and 
on  them  graze  huge  herds  of  bulls,  many  of  them  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Columbus,  and 
are  eventually  destined  for  the  arenas  of  Madrid  and  the  other 
more  important  Spanish  cities.  On  one  memorable  occasion  the 
railway  truck  in  which  a  number  of  these  bulls  were  being  sent 
lip  to  the  capital  was  left  open  by  some  accident,  and  one  (or 
according  to  another  account,  two)  of  them  leapt  out  on  to  the 
platform  at  Cordova  Junction,  driving  porters  and  travellers 
before  them  and  rending  in  pieces  or  tossing  on  their  horns 
the  bags  and  other  articles  which  had  been  dropped  in  the  head¬ 
long  flight,  though,  fortunately,  without  wounding  or  injuring  any 
human  victims.  From  San  Lucar,  Jerez  can  be  easily  reached 
by  road,  and  not  far  from  it  in  another  direction,  in  the  Province 
of  Huelva,  is  Palos,  whence  Columbus  sailed  to  discover  tbe  New 
World,  and  the  old  monastery  where  he  spent  the  last  few  days 
which  preceded  his  start  on  the  great  adventure. 

V. 

T  myself  once  travelled  to  Gibraltar  with  my  son  and  a  kind 
Spanish  friend,  whose  guests  we  had  been  at  Jerez,  by  a  little- 
used  route,  but  an  interesting  one,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz, 
through  the  wonderfully  picturesque  old  Moorish  town  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  whose  Duke  was  tbe  Admiral  of  Philip  the  Second, 
when  he  sent  the  Invincible  Armada  to  attack  the  shores  of 
Elizabethan  England.  T  have  rarely  seen  a  more  Arab-looking 
city  than  Medina,  except  the  town  of  Vejer  de  la  Frontera, 
where  a  breakdown  of  our  car  obliged  us  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  moat  primitive  inn  I  have  yet  met  with.  Vejer  nestles  on 
the  summit  of  a  huge  steep  rock  overlooking  a  sinuous  stream ; 
its  houses  are  all  purely  Moorish,  and  the  women,  although 
Christian  Spaniards,  still  wear  the  Arab  veil.  Hundreds  of 
travellers  pass  below  this  craggy  fastness  on  their  way  from 
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Cadiz  to  Algeciras,  but  few  take  the  trouble  to  climb  its  steep 
hill  or  to  penetrate  the  quaint  and  narrow  alleys  which  form  its 
only  streets.  Much  as  we  had  all  grumbled  at  the  puncture 
which  obliged  us  to  take  refuge  on  its  summit,  I  now  recall  with 
gratitude  the  brief  damage  suffered  by  our  tyres. 

As  the  traveller  from  Jerez  or  from  Cadiz  reaches  the  pic¬ 
turesque  harbour  of  Tarifa,  a  glorious  view  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  of  the  mountains  overhanging  them,  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  as  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  termed  them,  is 
unfolded;  to  the  left  the  huge  rock  of  Calpe,  resembling  a 
recumbent  lion,  over  which  the  Union  Jack  flies;  to  the  right 
the  long  promontory  of  Abyla,  dominating  the  Spanish  port  of 
Ceuta.  Another  hour’s  motor  drive  brings  him  to  Algeciras, 
with  its  neat,  white  streets,  its  luxurious  hotel  in  lovely  grounds, 
and  the  terminus  of  the  railway  which  connects  the  Straits  with 
Granada,  with  Cordova,  and  with  Madrid.  A  good  road  from 
Algeciras  through  the  Spanish  frontier  village  of  La  Linea  takes 
him  into  the  great  British  fortress,  and  he  observes  with  curiosity 
its  mixed  and  motley  population  of  Europeans,  Moors,  and  Jews, 
its  khaki-clad  English  soldiers,  its  Government  House,  an  ancient 
convent,  its  harbour  often  full  of  men-of-war,  small  and  great, 
and  its  shipping  under  almost  every  flag.  And  it  brings  him 
also  face  to  face,  if  he  pauses  to  reflect  on  what  all  this  means, 
with  great  historic  memories  of  the  past,  blending  with  some¬ 
what  difficult  political  problems  of  the  present  or  perhaps  of  the 
near  future. 

England  tumbled,  by  an  accident,  as  has  so  often  happened 
in  her  history,  into  the  possession  of  Gibraltar.  She  went  to 
war  with  France  in  1700  in  order  to  prevent  a  French  Prince, 
the  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  from  becoming  King  of 
Spain  and  to  put  in  his  place  in  the  Palace  of  Madrid  an  Austrian 
Archduke,  who  represented  the  male  as  distinct  from  the  female 
line  of  the  ancient  Austro-Spanish  Royal  House.  The  war, 
begun  with  this  object  by  King  William  the  Third,  was  a  Whig 
war,  unpopular  with  the  Tories,  and  when  the  latter  came  into 
power  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  they  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  Archduke  had  become  in  the 
interval  a  Roman  Emperor  at  Vienna,  to  demand  a  complete 
change  of  policy.  They  contended  that  the  balance  of  power 
would  be  best  defended  by  concluding  a  peace  with  France 
and  securing  for  England,  as  a  guarantee  that  France  would 
keep  it,  a  strong  British  possession  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Their  foresight  in  this  respect  was  justified, 
■though  they  themselves  did  not  fully  realise — for  England’s 
Eastern  Empire  was  not  yet  dreamed  of — how  large  a  part  the 
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Mediterranean  and  the  power  of  freely  crossing  it  from  Gibraltar 
to  the  Suez  Canal  was  destined  to  play  in  her  history  and, 
indeed,  in  that  of  the  world.  For  one  of  the  results  of  the 
British  occupation  of  Gibraltar  was  to  draw  together  the  two 
Bourbon  Courts  of  France  and  Spain  and  to  lead  them,  half  a 
century  later,  to  intervene,  in  opposition  to  Great  Britain,  in 
the  War  of  American  Independence.  It  was  during  the  famous 
siege  of  Gibraltar  in  this  war  by  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
that  the  patriotic  Queen  of  Spain  is  said  to  have  made  a  vow, 
on  receiving  the  news  of  the  imminent  fall  of  the  great  English 
fortress,  that  she  would  not  retire  to  rest  until  she  learnt  that 
the  Red  and  Yellow  Spanish  Standard  had  replaced  the  Union 
Jack  upon  the  Rock.  A  tale,  which  may  or  may  not  he 
legendary,  relates  that  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  on  hearing 
of  this  rash  vow,  had  the  English  Flag  lowered  and  the  Spanish 
Flag  hoisted  for  a  few  moments  in  its  place,  so  as  not  to  embarrass 
a  Royal  lady  who  might  wish,  in  the  midst  of  political  and 
military  anxieties,  to  seek  well-earned  repose. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  Gibraltar  was  mainly 
important  to  England  as  enabling  her  fleets  to  defend  in  the 
Mediterranean  the  interests  of  her  Austrian  allies  in  Italy — as 
well  as  indirectly  in  Germany  and  Belgium — against  the  Bourbon 
Courts  of  Versailles,  of  Madrid,  and  of  Naples.  Indeed,  its  real 
value  only  began  to  be  appreciated  in  London  during  England’s 
groat  war  against  the  French  Jacobin  Republic  and  the  later 
Napoleonic  Empire;  and  still  more  so  when,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  she  depended  on  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  overland 
route  across  Egypt — as  to-day  on  the  Suez  Canal — for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  her  Empire  in  India.  Throughout  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  she  was  fighting  the  French  power  in  the  East 
Indies,  her  fleets,  in  order  to  reach  Calcutta,  had  to  cross  the 
.\tlantic  to  revictual  and  obtain  supplies  in  the  Colonial  harbours 
of  her  Dutch  and  Portuguese  Allies — Portuguese  Lisbon, 
Madeira,  Azores,  Pernambuco  and  Rio,  then  Dutch  Capetown, 
and  afterwards  again  Portuguese  Mozambique  and  Goa,  and 
finally  Dutch  Ceylon.  Gibraltar  need  not  have  been  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  England  had  she  kept  Tangier,  which  the  Portuguese 
wife  of  King  Charles  the  Second  brought  him  as  her  Royal 
father’s  wedding  present.  But  the  Merry  Monarch  thought 
more  of  bedecking  his  numerous  mistresses  with  jew'els  than 
of  securing  the  maritime  communications  of  his  kingdom,  and 
as  Tangier  coat  him  money,  for  which  he  would  have  had  to  ask 
his  Parliament,  he  thought  it  simpler  to  abandon  it  to  the 
Moors. 

During  the  Great  War  the  so-called  question  of  Gibraltar 
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played  a  prominent,  if  rather  a  fictitious  part,  in  Spanish  politics. 
The  Spanish  advocates  of  an  alliance  with  Germany  argued  that 
the  victorious  Kaiser  would  undoubtedly  restore  it,  as  the  price 
of  her  support,  to  Spain.  But  they  forgot  that  if  the  Kaiser 
was  to  take  over  the  British  Empire  in  Africa  and  Asia,  he 
must,  in  order  to  maintain  his  authority  in  its  trans-Mediter¬ 
ranean  dominions,  more  especially  in  Egypt  and  in  India, 
command  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  he  was 
therefore  hardly  likely  to  make  a  present  of  Gibraltar  to  his 
Spanish  friends,  unless  he  obtained  as  an  equivalent  some  equally 
strong  position  on  the  Straits.  This  was  precisely  what  Spain 
was  not  prepared  to  give  him  ;  for  although  a  great  many  patriotic 
Spaniards  were  eager  to  recover  Gibraltar,  they  were  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  pay  for  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  far  more  valuable 
harbour  of  Ceuta. 

In  England,  indeed,  there  was  long  a  small  Pacifist  Party 
which  favoured  the  surrender  to  Spain  of  Gibraltar  in  exchange 
for  Ceuta.  Canon  Lyttelton,  a  distinguished  Anglican  Church 
dignitary  and  headmaster  of  Eton,  incurred  unpopularity,  as 
the  great  anti-imperialist  Quaker  Ijiberal  statesman,  John 
Bright,  had  done  before  him,  by  advocating  this  solution;  but 
it  is  not  one,  however  much  it  might  appeal  to  some  Spanish 
patriots,  which  Spanish  military  opinion  would  approve.  For 
Spanish  strategists  are  convinced,  perhaps  correctly,  that  with 
modern  long-range  guns  they  could,  in  the  event  of  war  with 
England,  make  Gibraltar  untenable;  and  a  Spanish  general  of 
pro-British  sympathies  who  had  advocated  in  a  public  lecture 
the  exchange  for  it  of  Ceuta,  was  severely  reprimanded  by  his 
superiors  for  indiscreetly  touching  on  political  subjects  respect¬ 
ing  which  he  was  not  competent  to  speak.  English  opinion 
on  the  question  has  often  varied.  King  George  the  First  was 
quite  willing  to  restore  the  Rock  to  Spain,  but  there  was  even 
then  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  Parliament  against  such  a  cession ; 
and  it  would  probably  meet  to-day,  on  sentimental  grounds, 
with  decided  opposition,  though  perhaps  in  civilian  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary,  rather  than  in  purely  military,  circles.  This  would 
certainly  be  the  case  if  the  value  of  the  equivalent  which  Spain 
was  ready  to  offer  did  not  outweigh  that  of  the  proposed  gift. 

According  to  popular  leg^d,  the  elaborate  fortifications  of 
Gibraltar  have  long  possessed  a  second  and  more  picturesque 
line  of  defence.  It  is  furnished  by  the  colony  of  wild  apes,  the 
only  ones  existing  in  Europe,  which  inhabit  the  higher  portion 
of  the  Rock,  and  the  death  or  disappearance  of  whose  last  surviv¬ 
ing  member  is  destined,  if  we  may  trust  to  ancient  prophecy, 
to  coincide  with  the  close  of  the  British  occupation.  How  these 
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monkeys  first  came  to  Gibraltar  is  unknown,  but  when  I  was 
last  there  during  the  War  they  were  getting  very  hungry,  their 
numbers  were  said  to  be  showing  ominous  signs  of  diminution, 
and  many  of  theln  came  down  into  the  town  and  were  reported 
to  have  committed  depredations  in  shops  which  sold  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  other  kindred  articles  of  food.  I  have  not  heard 
whether  they  have  once  more  increased  and  multiplied  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  That  they  should 
continue  to  propagate  their  species  is,  however,  if  this  tradition 
is  to  be  trusted,  a  British  Imperial  interest  of  high  importance. 

Apart  from  purely  sentimental  aspects,  a  practical  grievance 
often  alleged  by  the  Spaniards  against  the  authorities  of  Gibral¬ 
tar  is  that  they  assist,  not,  indeed,  deliberately,  but  passively, 
in  the  smuggling  of  tobacco  into  Spain,  and  thus  inflict  injury 
ujwn  the  Spanish  revenue.  The  English  Administration  asserts 
that  it  is  willing  to  do  its  best  to  prevent  any  contraband  trade, 
but  that  some  of  the  minor  local  Spanish  authorities  have  a 
personal  interest  in  this  illicit  trafi&c,  and  defeat  for  their  own 
private  ends  the  measures  taken  by  the  Gibraltar  Customs 
Administration.  I  do  not  myself  feel  competent  to  express  an 
opinion  on  either  side  in  regard  to  this  delicate  question.  At 
present  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  and  the  relations  between 
the  neighbouring  British  and  Spanish  authorities  have  long  been 
of  the  most  friendly  and  cordial  nature.  * 

VI. 

It  was  perhaps  because  Spain  had  already  recognised  that  the 
exchange,  at  one  time  frequently  discussed,  of  Gibraltar  and 
Ceuta  would  not  really  be  to  her  interests  that  when  the  Kings 
of  Spain  and  England,  King  Alfonso  the  Thirteenth  and  King 
Edward  the  Seventh,  met  during  the  latter’s  reign  at  Carthagena 
they  concluded  an  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  political  situation  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  France 
became  also  a  party.  This  agreement  included  the  maintenance 
of  the  Spanish  protectorate  over  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Morocco,  which  extends,  excluding  a  small  area  round  Tangier, 
from  a  point  on  the  Atlantic  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of 
Ijarache,  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Muluya,  where  it  enters 
the  Mediterranean.  This  region  had  been  reserved  to  Spain, 
when  the  Anglo-French  agreement,  concluded  a  few  years  pre¬ 
viously,  provided  for  the  abandonment  of  British  opposition  to 
a  French  protectorate  over  the  remainder  of  Morocco  and  the 
corresponding  abandonment  of  French  opposition  to  British  con¬ 
trol  over  Egypt :  for  the  so-called  “  English  Protectorate  ” 
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was  an  afterthought,  due  to  Turkey’s  alliance  with  Germany. 
When  this  arrangement  was  made  it  was  provided  that  the 
coast  from  a  point  south  of  Larache  to  the  Muluya  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  administered  by  a  Spanish  High  Commissioner 
residing  at  Tetuan,  and  that  Tangier  should  be  placed  under  a 
special  international  administration,  representing  not  merely  the 
two  protecting  Powers,  Spain  and  France,  but  all  the  signa¬ 
tories  (in  1906)  of  the  so-called  Act  of  Algeciras — in  other  words, 
all  the  great  and  several  of  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  United  States  of  America.  The  establishment  of 
this  international  administration,  which  had  practically  been 
decided  upon,  though  not  formally  accepted  by  all  the  Powers, 
when  the  European  War  broke  out  in  1914,  was  delayed  by  that 
event,  and  is  even  now,  I  believe,  not  entirely  completed.  But 
the  questions  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  it  have 
caused  a  great  deal  of  tension  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
Governments,  the  French  view  being  that  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
—  who  is,  of  course,  in  reality  a  French  vassal  prince — can  in 
certain  cases  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Spanish  Morocco  and 
of  the  Tangier  zone.  The  Spanish  view  is  that  he  has  abdicated 
this  right  in  favour  of  a  Khalifa  or  Viceroy  guided  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  as  independent  of  the  Sultan  as  the  Khedives 
of  Egypt  were  of  the  Sultans  of  Turkey,  when  the  latter 
possessed  at  Cairo  a  nominal  and  strictly  limited  authority,  whilst 
at  Tangier  the  Moorish  Sultan’s  power  must  be  held  to  be  equally 
limited,  pending  further  arrangements,  by  the  joint  control  of 
the  foreign  diplomatic  body.  Both  Spain  and  France  want 
Tangier,  but  both  would  prefer  it  to  be  international  than  to 
see  it  annexed  by  the  other,  and  a  compromise  on  this  basis, 
which  Great  Britain  has  always  favoured,  w^ould  therefore  appear 
to  afford  the  most  sensible  solution  of  what  still  remains  a  some¬ 
what  knotty  problem. 

English  policy  in  Morocco  has  become,  if  an  “  Irish  bull  ” 
may  be  excused,  non-political.  For  many  years  the  British 
Foreign  Office  was  a  champion  of  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Moorish,  as  of  the  Turkish,  Empire.  When,  under  Queen 
Isabella  II.,  the  Spanish  army  of  General  O’Donnell  captured 
Tetuan,  Lord  John  Russell  would  not  let  Spain  retain  it,  and 
his  opposition  caused  bitter  and  not  unnatural  resentment  at 
Madrid.  But  since  the  Carthagena  agreement — and,  indeed,  for 
several  years  preceding  it — the  progress  of  both  the  French  and 
the  Spanish  Administrations  in  their  respective  Protectorates  has 
been  viewed  with  unqualified  sympathy  in  England.  I  myself 
know  only  Tangier  and  Ceuta,  but  from  all  I  could  learn,  the 
Spanish,  though  much  smaller  than  the  French,  zone  possesses 
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considerable  mineral  wealth  and  has  a  fine  future,  once  the 
Spaniards  have  reduced  to  submission  the  troublesome  tribes  of 
the  Eiff.  This  is  a  heavy  and  exceedingly  difficult  task,  for 
these  wild,  piratical  people  were  never  conquered  by  the  Moorish 
Sultans,  and  their  country  between  Tetuan  and  the  river  Kert, 
a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Melilla,  is  extraordinarily  rugged 
and  difficult  for  all  military  operations.  The  best  part  of  the 
Protectorate  is,  in  fact,  the  fertile  plain  near  the  Atlantic  coast 
between  Larache  and  Alcazar  Kebir,  where  the  Portuguese  King 
Dom  Sebastian  was  killed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  fighting  for 
a  pretender  to  the  Moorish  throne,  whose  quarrel  he  had  rashly 
espoused.  The  work  qf  the  Spaniards  in  the  Eiff  bears,  in  fact, 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  our  own  armies  against  the  Mahdi 
and  his  lieutenant,  Osman  Digna,  between  Suakim  and  the  Nile  ; 
but  the  country  is  a  great  deal  more  difficult,  and  years  may 
pass  before  every  part  of  it  is  completely  pacified.  When  this 
is  done  Spain  will  have  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  the 
civilised  world  and  abundantly  justified  the  mission  which  its 
chief  African  Powers  entrusted  to  her. 

VII. 

Spain  has,  indeed,  great  colonial  Transatlantic  traditions,  not 
in  Southern  and  Central  America  alone,  for  she  long  owned  in 
right  of  first  discovery  the  West  Indies  and  extensive  regions 
iu  what  are  now  the  Southern  United  States.  These  she  lost 
as  a  natural  sequel  to  the  formation  of  a  great  English  Federal 
Eepublic,  stretching  from  the  borders  of  Mexico  to  those  of 
Canada,  whose  example  inspired  the  insurgent  Spanish  popula¬ 
tion  of  her  Mexican  and  Peruvian  viceroyalties.  This  revolt  of 
the  Spanish  South  American  colonies  was  not,  as  is  sometimes 
asserted,  encouraged  by  England ;  it  was,  indeed,  disapproved 
of  by  all  the  Tory  Ministers  who  preceded  Mr.  Canning,  for 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  Seventh  which  threw  open  to  British  traders,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  long-prohibited  commerce  with  the 
Spanish  Indies.  This  was  an  immense  concession,  for  in  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Fomrth,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  ready  to  fight 
for  Spain  against  France,  if  only  she  would  consent  to  protect 
English  merchants  against  the  Inquisition  and  permit  them  to 
trade  direct  with  the  Indies.  “It  is  impossible,”  said  the 
Spanish  Ambassador;  “  you  are  asking  my  master  to  make  you 
a  present  of  both  his  eyes.”  But  although  England  got  her 
treaty  a  century  and  a-half  later  from  Ferdinand  the  Seventh, 
she  was  frightened  by  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  which 
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followed  the  civil  troubles  of  his  reign,  and  by  schemes  formed 
at  Paris  for  making  Argentina  and  Peru  independent  kingdoms 
to  be  ruled  by  French  Bourbon  princes.  It  was  this  policy  which 
led  Canning  to  say,  when  the  Duke  of  Angouleme’s  army 
advanced  upon  Madrid,  that  he  could  not  prevent  France  from 
conquering  Spain,  but  that  it  should  at  least  be  “  Spain  with¬ 
out  the  Indies,”  and  which  caused  him,  in  the  words  of  his 
famous  speech,  to  declare  in  Parliament  that  he  had  ”  called 
a  New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old,” 
by  recognising  the  new  South  American  Republics  and  tacitly 
accepting  the  doctrine  of  ”  America  for  the  Americans,”  first 
enunciated  by  President  Monroe.  It  was,  indeed,  a  somewhat 
curious  circumstance  that  the  attempt  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
crush  a  Liberal  form  of  Monarchy  in  Spain  should  have  in¬ 
directly  brought  about  the  triumph  of  Republican  democracy  from 
Cape  Horn  to  the  Rio  Grande,  exclusive,  until  quite  recently, 
of  Brazil  alone,  and  indirectly  the  assertion  by  the  United  States 
of  a  quasi-protectorate,  however  unavowed  (as,  again,  in  the  days 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian’s  Mexican  adventure),  over  the 
Spanish-speaking  communities  of  Southern  and  of  Central 
America. 

It  was,  indeed,  this  peculiar  conception  of  their  reciprocal 
rights  and  relations  which  brought  about,  in  connection  with 
Cuba,  the  Spanish- American  War.  The  Spanish  view  of  that 
event — with  the  American  view  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  acquainted 
— was  that  the  United  States,  or,  rather,  the  Southern  States, 
such  as  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  had  long  coveted  Cuba,  in  the 
hope  of  making  it  a  new  slave  State  in  the  Union.  There  was 
a  story  often  told  in  Spain  of  an  American  envoy  at  Madrid — 
his  name,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  was  General  Sickles — who  during 
a  dinner  party  at  the  French  Embassy  got  into  a  warm  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  American  interests  in  Cuba  with  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  the  Colonies,  and  so  irritated  the  latter  that  he 
demanded  an  apology,  or,  failing  that,  a  duel.  Then  the  French 
Ambassador  intervened;  the  offence,  he  said,  had  been  given  at 
his  own  house  to  one  of  his  guests,  and  he  would  himself  require 
satisfaction  for  it.  “Nothing,”  replied  the  American,  “would 
afford  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  take  on  first  the  Spaniard 
and  then  the  Frenchman.”  And  he  thereupon,  so  at  least  the 
story  goes,  challenged  and  successfully  wounded  both  of  them, 
one  after  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  painful  memories  associated  with  the 
revolt  against  Spain  of  her  former  South  American  dominions, 
a  common  origin,  common  traditions,  racial  sentiments,  and  a 
joint  share  in  a  great  civilisation  have  more  recently  helped  to 
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reunite  them.  Not  long  ago  the  Infanta  Isabel,  the  elder  sister 
of  the  late  King,  very  popular  in  her  own  country  for  her 
numerous  beneficent  activities  amongst  the  poor  and  suffering, 
paid  a  visit  to  South  America,  and  received  there  an  enthusiastic 
welcome.  There  is  talk  of  the  King  following  her  example, 
and  no  doubt  can  exist  that,  should  he  do  so,  his  visit  will  prove 
a  marvellous  success. 

The  Cuban  War  and  the  American  conquest  of  the  Philippines 
undoubtedly  made  the  United  States  for  the  time  most  unpopular 
in  Spain,  offending  as  it  did  the  susceptibilities  of  a  people  which 
lives  largely  on  the  memories  of  ancient  greatness.  My  husband 
was  a  young  diplomatist  at  Madrid  when  the  Germans,  at  the 
height  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  campaign  for  the  foundation  of 
a  German  colonial  empire,  annexed — I  think  in  1884 — a  small, 
unoccupied  group  of  Spanish  islands  lying  not  far  from  the 
Philippines,  and  known  as  the  Caroline  Archipelago.  Scarcely 
one  Spaniard  in  ten  thousand  had  ever  heard  of  the  existence 
of  these  islands,  but  when  the  news  of  their  seizure  by  Germany 
was  first  announced  at  Madrid  it  produced  a  wild  explosion  of 
patriotic  fury.  An  angry  mob  attacked  the  German  Legation, 
tore  down  the  German  scutcheon  and  flag,  and  burned  them 
in  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  great  central  point  from  which  all  the 
principal  streets  of  Madrid  diverge.  Bismarck  met  the  storm 
with  consummate  ability.  His  great  object  had  long  been  to 
create  ill-will  between  France  and  Spain  and  to  draw  the  latter 
into  the  orbit  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  in  which  Germany  was 
then  the  leading  Power.  He  at  once  disavowed  the  action  of 
the  German  officials  who  had  occupied  the  islands,  and  proposed 
that  the  question  of  Spain’s  right  to  them  should  be  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth.  This  was  a 
master-stroke,  for  by  asking  the  Pope  to  arbitrate  he  indirectly 
recognised,  as  the  Minister  of  a  Protestant  sovereign.  His  Holi¬ 
ness’s  position  as  temporal  and  not  merely  as  a  religious 
authority,  and  by  hinting  to  the  Vatican  that  Germany  would 
not  object  to  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards  he  encouraged 
him  to  give  that  decision  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
Papacy  a  highly  popular  institution  in  a  Catholic  country  in 
which  it  had  been  long  attacked  by  the  anti-Clerical  forces  of 
Radicalism  and  Socialism.  In  return  for  this  service  to  the 
Holy  See  he  merely  asked  that  it  should  on  its  side  instruct  the 
Catholic  opposition  in  the  German  Parliament  to  vote  for  the 
Septennate,  or  law  establishing  a  term  of  seven  years’  service 
in  the  German  army,  to  which  many  German  Catholics  objected. 
He  scored  all  round ;  the  Pope  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of 
the  Spaniards,  thus  indirectly  strengthening  the  power  and  popu- 
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larity  of  the  Church  in  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  instructed 
his  German  adherents  to  vote  for  the  Septennate.  The  blunder 
committed  by  the  German  colonial  party  was  thus  ingeniously 
utilised  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve,  and  indeed  strengthen,  German 
interests  and  objects  at  Madrid,  at  Rome,  and  at  Berlin,  and 
to  turn  a  stupid  blunder  committed  by  rash  agents  into  a  lasting 
jxilitical  advantage. 

I  have  in  these  sketches  of  Spain  omitted  many  places  of 
interest,  some  of  which  I  had  not,  alas!  time  myself  to  visit. 
One  of  these  is  the  great  Galician  city,  Santiago  de  Compostella, 
the  burial-place,  according  to  tradition,  of  St,  James,  the  tutelary 
patron  of  the  kingdom,  as  St.  George  is  of  England;  Saragossa, 
one  of  whose  two  cathedrals  enshrines  the  sacred  pillar  regarded 
with  intense  reverence  in  Spain — many  girls  are  called  “  Pilar” 
after  it — from  the  summit  of  which  the  Apostle  is  said  to  have 
been  addressed  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  his  first  missionary 
journey  to  that  country;  and  Salamanca,  the  great  historic 
University,  whose  collegiate  buildings,  although  badly  injured  by 
the  fighting  at  the  time  of  the  Peninsular  War,  recall  those  of 
Oxford  and  of  Cambridge.  Nor  have  I  said  anything  of  the 
two  Republican  States,  historic  Portugal,  the  earliest  of  Euro¬ 
pean  colonial  Powers,  and  the  curious  tiny  Commonwealth  of 
Andorra,  which  divide  the  Peninsula  wdth  the  Spanish  kingdom. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  enough,  without  wearying  my  readers, 
to  do  justice  in  these  brief  sketches  to  the  charms  of  Spain  alone, 
and  I  can  only  hope  that  those  who  have  glanced  at  these  lines 
may  perhaps  be  induced  by  their  perusal  to  explore  some  of  her 
fair  provinces  and  noble  cities,  and  may  find  in  such  a  journey — 
as  I  myself  have  done — an  ample  and  an  agreeable  reward. 


Alexandra  Hardinge. 


THE  GROWING  POPULARITY  OF  WINTER  SPORT. 

Although  the  late  Swiss  winter  season  was  marred  by  the  most 
changeable  and  sunless  weather  that  habitiUs  of  the  Alps  could 
remember,  there  is  cause  to  believe  that  the  vogue  of  winter 
pjK)rt  will  continue  strongly  in  the  ascendant.  In  past  years 
brilliant  sunshine,  accompanied  by  prolonged  spells  of  settled 
weather,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  inevitable  concomitant 
of  an  Alpine  winter  holiday.  The  disappointment  caused  by  the 
dull  and  snowy  season  was  consequently  great.  In  spite  of  this, 
many  Alpine  resorts  were  more  than  well  patronised  during 
January  and,  given  better  weather,  should  have  remained  filled 
throughout  February. 

In  several  w’ays  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions  seemed  in 
prospect.  Nevertheless,  when  judged  according  to  ideas  and 
standards  current  twelve  to  sixteen  seasons  ago,  it  grew  obvious 
that  an  appreciable  change  has  come  over  Swiss  winter  resorts. 
Not  only  had  the  social  and  financial  quality  of  the  visiting  public 
greatly  altered,  but  there  was  observed  a  considerable  difference 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  visitor  of  to-day  manifests  his 
sporting  activities.  In  addition,  perceptible  changes  have  affected 
the  sjx)rts  themselves. 

In  the  years  following  the  South  African  War,  w’hen  the  Alpine 
winter  first  attracted  the  British  public,  Swiss  resorts  were  less 
numerous  and  offered  less  accommodation  than  to-day  ;  the  hotels, 
though  just  as  comfortable  as  now,  were  fewer  and  less  luxurious. 
Their  dienttle  at  that  time,  almost  entirely  English,  consisted 
of  people  who  had  travelled  the  w’orld,  of  naval  and  military 
officers  or  of  professional  men,  chiefly  from  London.  There  pre¬ 
vailed  a  very  jolly  atmosphere  about  the  season ;  so  much  so  that 
many  favourite  hotels  of  the  period  might  have  been  said  to  be 
assuming  the  r6le  of  a  “  winter  season  club.”  There  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  same  parties  to  meet  at  the  same  house  season  after 
season.  A  feeling  of  comradeship  had  thus  growm  up  among  the 
devotees  of  particular  resorts  which,  of  late  years,  has  been  un¬ 
fortunately  disappearing.  Yet,  even  before  the  Great  War, 
changes  were  creeping  into  the  Alpine  season.  Many  mountain 
resorts  were  already  beginning  to  lose  that  flavour  of  remoteness 
and  that  attraction  of  the  unknown  which  so  largely  made  up 
their  charm.  The  rival  claims  of  Egypt  and  Algeria  w’ere  calling 
away  the  less  enthusiastic  winter  sportsmen.  Many  of  the  latter 
were  also  passing  beyond  the  age  at  which  strenuous  winter 
sport  can  be  enjoyed  without  undue  fatigue.  The  cheap  tourist 
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ticket,  the  large  party  managed  on  a  collective  “  business”  foot¬ 
ing,  a  flood  of  publicity  had  greatly  widened  the  field  from 
which  the  winter  enthusiast  was  being  drawn.  So  the 
mystery  of  the  snow  began  to  vanish ;  the  Alpine  winter  stood  in 
danger  of  being  vulgarised.  The  ”  Palace  ”  type  of  hotel  had 
arisen,  and  a  more  luxurious  type  of  entertainment  was  every¬ 
where  coming  into  vogue.  Lastly,  the  non-English  elements 
among  the  visitors  were  increasing  markedly.  Accordingly, 
already  before  1914,  the  winter  sport  public  could  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  being  of  the  same  type  as  in  1904.  So  far  had  this 
process  gone,  that  some  more  famous  resorts  had  become  literally 
cosmopolitan,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  losing  much 
of  their  truly  sporting  character.  One  or  two  places,  indeed, 
were  rumoured  to  be  acquiring  a  reputation  for  late  hours  and  for 
extravagance. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  noticeable  a  distinct  sense  of 
dignity  and  restraint  about  the  winter-season  public,  then  typical 
of  the  best  of  English  society.  This  w'as  combined  with  an 
atmosphere  of  enterprise  and  of  self-help  that  has  now  greatly 
vanished.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  visitors  at  a  well- 
known  resort  themselves  to  set  about  clearing  the  hotel  ice  rink 
after  a  fall  of  fresh  snow'.  At  an  impromptu  dance  the  guests 
might  frequently  supply  much  of  the  music.  Evening  entertain¬ 
ments  would  be  arranged  at  short  notice  and  the  performers 
would  be  found  among  the  visitors.  Now  all  is  different,  except 
at  a  few  more  conservative  houses  where  the  tradition  still  lingers ; 
but  such  places  are  increasingly  few.  Professional  ice-rink  men 
are  now  efficient,  numerous  and  universal  :  hotel  orchestras  are 
the  rule  :  travelling  troupes  and  entertainers  are  common.  All  this 
has  largely  eliminated  the  feeling  of  the  country-house  party  from 
hotel  life.  It  has  also,  unfortunately,  rendered  a  winter  holiday 
more  expensive.  Every  resort  that  aspires  to  any  reputation  now' 
maintains  an  array  of  dependants  to  cater  for  all  outdoor  sporting 
fancies  and  indoor  amusements  of  its  clients. 

Since  the  Great  War  these  changes  have  become  still  more 
radical.  There  is  now,  of  course,  a  total  absence  of  Russian, 
German,  Austrian  and  other  visitors  from  countries  whose  ex¬ 
change  in  Switzerland  is  against  the  traveller.  Even  French  and 
Italian  tourists  are  reduced  to  a  small  number.  At  first  it  would 
seem  that  the  Swiss  winter  season  would  be  ruined  by  this  state 
of  affairs.  It  is  true  that  places,  such  as  Montreux  and  Davos, 
once  patronised  by  numbers  of  Russian  and  German  visitors  for 
long  periods  of  the  year,  have  unquestionably  suffered  severely. 
Yet  the  true  sporting  centres  are  recovering  in  an  amazing 
fashion.  Slowly,  since  1919,  the  number  of  British  visitors  has 
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been  on  the  increase.  An  influx  of  tourists  from  Holland  and 
from  both  Americas  is  perceptible.  In  the  case  of  a  limited 
number  of  resorts,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  Swiss 
winter  sportsmen  :  the  latter,  however,  keep  very  much  to  their 
own  favourite  hotels,  and  then  only  to  such  as  are  situated  at 
first-class  skiing  centres  readily  accessible  from  Swiss  industrial 
towns.  Swiss  ski-runners  are  also  growing  both  in  numbers  and 
in  skill  to  a  notew^orthy  degree. 

Even  amongst  British  visitors  the  change  is  great.  The 
majority  of  naval  and  military  officers,  once  regular  visitors,  have 
never  returned.  Numbers  have  vanished  for  ever  :  others  have 
been  incapacitated  by  sickness  or  wounds.  Growing  families, 
the  break  of  years  in  the  continuity  of  the  winter  sport  habit, 
may  account  for  countless  abstentions  from  the  Alps.  But  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  financial  question  has  thinned  the  ranks  of 
winter  sport  devotees,  civil,  naval  and  military  alike.  The 
familiar  pre-war  British  client  of  the  Alpine  resorts  is  thus  in  a 
distinct  minority.  Even  among  such  as  have  returned  to  the 
snow,  an  increasing  number  now  take  a  shorter  holiday  than  be¬ 
fore  the  Great  War.  A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  is  a  common 
length  of  stay,  whereas,  in  the  past,  this  might  have  run  to  five 
or  six  weeks.  This  fact  can  only  be  ascribed  to  financial  strin¬ 
gency  ;  in  some  cases  it  may  partly  be  due  to  satiety  of  a  familiar 
pleasure.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  English  visitors  now  come 
and  go  more  quickly.  So  a  less  settled  atmosphere  prevails.  The 
growth  of  self-contained  parties,  ranging  from  three  or  four  up 
to  as  many  as  sixteen  individuals,  has  further  increased  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  break  with  the  hotel  life  of  the  past.  Greater  social 
distinctions,  or  inequalities,  among  visitors  has  completed  the 
process.  The  disintegration  of  the  old  “  house  party  “  feeling  is 
now  very  much  a  fact.  Many  isolated  groups  of  visitors  still  com¬ 
bine  freely  on  the  surface,  but  they  never  coalesce  in  the  same 
w’ay;  neither  are  truly  friendly  relations  as  universal  as  of  old. 
That  condition  may  have  been  hastened  by  the  disappearance, 
at  many  of  the  older  hotels,  of  the  familiar  figure  of  the  proprietor 
w'atching  over  the  comfort,  sports  and  amusements  of  his  guests. 
The  rise  of  the  many  luxurious  palace  hotels  has  occasioned  the 
arrival  of  the  salaried  manager  who  can  with  difficulty  establish 
the  same  relations  with  his  guests.  Visitors  to  the  huge  modem 
hotel  are  often  no  more  than  room  numbers,  whereas  they  once 
stood  on  friendly  terms  with  the  owmer  of  the  house. 

The  increase  in  the  standard  of  comfort,  or  of  luxury,  has  been 
accompanied  by  corresponding  developments  in  out-door  recrea¬ 
tions  and  amusements.  Ice-rinks  have  grown  in  size  and  number, 
whilst  the  quality  of  their  surface  has  steadily  improved  under 
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the  application  of  greater  skill  and  more  labour.  Artificial  tobog¬ 
gan  tracks  are  everywhere  built,  while  natural  runs  have  their 
comers  banked  and  are  otherwise  improved.  Such  changes  are 
natural,  and,  in  themselves,  entail  no  disadvantages  when  kept 
within  bounds.  But  as  soon  as  the  work  exceeds  the  dictates  of 
moderation,  improvement  must  indirectly  throw  greater  expense 
on  the  visitors.  This  circumstance  is  accentuated  by  the  com¬ 
petitive  spirit  in  which  such  work  is  carried  out.  Hotel  vies 
with  hotel  in  providing  the  largest  and  best  skating  rink  :  the  same 
process  is  repeated  between  one  resort  and  another.  In  certain 
places,  owing  to  natural  configuration,  the  tendency  can  only 
lead  to  expensive  construction  and  maintenance.  Is  it  surprising 
that  these  efforts  should  end  by  being  reflected  in  the  visitor’s 
bill?  The  climax  of  this  process  has  been  reached  with  the 
institution  of  attractions,  such  as  horse  shows  and  horse-racing 
on  the  snow,  events  which  possess  only  a  small  direct  connection 
with  genuine  winter  sport.  This  species  of  entertainment  can 
never  prove  really  self-supporting.  Moreover,  horses  are  not 
really  seen  at  their  best  when  performing  on  the  snow.  Ski¬ 
joring  is,  of  course,  another  matter  and  ranks  as  real  winter 
sport.  Fortunately,  such  unnecessary  meetings  do  not  appear  to 
have  become  very  common.  The  array  of  cups  and  prizes,  found 
by  presentation  or  subscription  on  behalf  of  the  hotel  proprietors 
or  the  visitors  where  these  meetings  are  held,  testify  to  the  sum 
expended  on  these  displays.  Similarly,  aeroplane  flights,  theatri¬ 
cal  entertainments  of  very  up-to-date  character,  are  now  provided 
at  the  most  fashionable  resorts.  Those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  such  luxuries  are  welcome  to  do  so,  but  they  can  never  be 
popular  with  or  attract  the  majority  of  true  winter  sportsmen 
who  are  of  more  modest  means. 

There  also  exists  a  growing  tendency  for  legitimate  winter 
sport  to  degenerate  into  a  spectacular  event.  Toboggan  and 
bob-sleigh  racing  have  long  inclined  to  become  more  and  more 
confined  either  to  the  expert  of  long  standing,  or  to  teams  that 
train  together  for  weeks  on  end.  The  impromptu  races  among 
scratch  teams  that  used  to  be  arranged  at  short  notice  are  now’ 
almost  unknown.  So  the  sport  loses  its  ingenuousness,  while  its 
exponents  are  growing  both  fastidious  and  too  sophisticated.  A 
similar  reproach  might  be  levelled  at  ski-jumping  competitions, 
now  a  stock  attraction  at  every  winter  sport  centre.  During  the 
past  season  teams  of  jumpers  came  to  Switzerland  from  many 
foreign  countries  :  next  winter,  one  is  told,  their  numbers  will 
be  greater.  But  these  competitors  did  not  jump  only  at  the 
Swiss  National  Championship  Meeting,  nor  once,  nor  twice.  No 
sooner  was  the  first  meeting  advertised  at  which  they  were  to 
perform,  than  there  was  a  rush  to  secure  their  appearance  at 
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every  local  meeting.  So  these  foreigners  duly  competed  on  several 
occasions  from  one  end  of  the  Swiss  and  Tirolese  Alps  to  the 
other.  They  began  at  Klosters  on  January  14th,  worked  their 
way  to  Grindelwald  for  the  National  Meeting  on  January  28th, 
and  finished  up  at  the  Semmering  in  the  Tirol  on  February  25th. 
This  faet  is  regretted,  even  by  Swiss  experts,  who  foresee  the  rise 
of  a  class  of  professional  ski  pot-hunters  to  the  detriment  of  lesser 
local  performers.  The  result,  as  far  as  the  visitor  is  concerned, 
is  a  more  expensive  affair.  The  “gate  ”  takings  have  to  balance 
the  greater  expense  of  the  meeting ;  prizes  have  to  be  provided 
either  by  the  hotel  proprietors,  or  by  the  Kurverein,  or  are  sub¬ 
scribed  directly  by  the  guests.  The  practice  is  becoming 
habitual.  Even  at  the  great  National  Ski  Championship  meeting, 
held  at  Grindelwald  in  January,  1923,  the  visitors  were  invited 
to  subscribe  towards  the  expenses  of  the  event.  In  the  case  of 
such  an  important  occasion,  this  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

The  whole  manner  in  which  visitors  indulge  in  their  winter 
recreations  has  also  changed.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
Swiss  season  is  the  astounding  expansion  and  popularity  of  the 
sport  of  skiing.  Nor  is  this  movement  clearly  marked  among 
Englishmen  alone.  The  entire  Swiss  people  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  deeply  bitten  with  this  enthralling  sport.  The  extraordinary 
and  unforeseen  appearance  of  outside  competitors,  representing 
no  less  than  six  foreign  nationalities,  at  the  Swiss  National  Ski 
Championship  Meeting,  the  winning  of  the  long-distance  race  by 
an  Italian,  and  of  the  great  jumping  event  by  a  German,  testify 
to  the  growing  cult  of  the  new-found  sport  beyond  the  Swiss 
.Alps.  .Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  bob-sleighing  and  bob¬ 
sleigh  racing — and'  still  more  skeleton  toboggan  racing — should 
tend  to  be  relegated  to  a  secondary  position.  The  time  that 
used  to  be  devoted  to  practising  for  racing  events  of  this  nature 
is  now  devoted  to  skiing.  It  is  said  that  the  decline  of  toboggan 
and  bob-sleigh  racing  has  been  accelerated  since  the  war  through 
the  rise  of  aviation  and  motor  racing.  Still  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
the  bob-run  w^ere  abandoned  altogether,  for  it  provides  no  childish 
pastime.  There  is  no  indication  that  this  will  happen ;  on  the 
contrary,  increased  interest  in  bob-sleighing  was  perceptible  at 
many  places  during  the  past  winter.  But  proof  of  the  passing  of 
the  old  toboggan  and  bob-racing  spirit  will  be  found  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  superb  cups  and  trophies,  once  the  object  of  the  keenest 
annual  competition  on  the  historic  run  between  Davos  and  Klos¬ 
ters,  that  has  stood  neglected  since  February,  1914.  Where  bob¬ 
sleighing  still  flourishes  it  is  usually  conducted  by  teams  of 
specialists.  The  decline  of  skeleton  toboggan  racing  is  less 
marked,  since  the  vogue  of  this  sport  was  always  limited  and 
usually  expensive. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  great  development  may  be  observed  in 
present-day  ice-hockey.  Former  practice  and  impromptu  games 
between  scratch  sides  have  given  way  to  meetings  between 
trained  teams.  The  game  has  been  transformed  under  Canadian 
and  American  influence  :  the  standard  of  play  has  become  un¬ 
recognisable  in  its  excellence.  Teams  from  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  strongly  Transatlantic  in  their  composition,  make  an 
annual  tour  of  Alpine  resorts  and  give  wonderful  displays  of  skill. 
Local  English  or  Swiss  teams  stand  little  chance  of  defeating 
these  formidable  visitors  when  playing  at  full  strength. 

Skating,  in  many  respects,  stands  much  where  it  did  :  if  any¬ 
thing,  it  is  gaining  steadily  in  popularity.  Skating  rinks  are 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  of  old,  and  many  more  skaters 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  ice.  But  the  proportion  of  visitors  who  make 
skiing  their  first  object  is  far  outstripping  the  number  of  those 
who  only  skate.  In  skating,  the  standard  of  individual  perform¬ 
ance  is  also  rising  every  year.  At  the  annual  competitions,  such 
as  are  held  at  St.  Moritz  or  Davos,  the  standard  of  the  average 
performer  has  certainly  improved.  Yet  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  drift  towards  professionalism ;  the  supremacy  of  the 
expert  has  alw'ays  been  unquestioned,  but  this  has  never  affected 
the  tone  or  the  practice  of  skating.  Neither  is  skating,  nor  the 
cognate  sport  of  curling,  a  truly  expensive  form  of  amusement 
at  any  large  centre,  since  the  cost  of  tthe  upkeep  of  the  rink  is 
so  widely  distributed  over  all  visitors.  At  the  lesser  resorts 
the  rinks  may  not  be  so  good  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  and  so 
skating  may  suffer.  Curling  is  growing  in  popularity  wdth  skiers 
who  are  advancing  in  years  :  its  future  seems  assured. 

Skiing  and  skating,  together  with  curling,  thus  seem  to  be 
the  sports  that  are  thriving  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  A  grow¬ 
ing  proportion  of  visitors  may  indulge  in  lugeing  or  bob-sleighing, 
but  the  true  enthusiast  in  these  branches  is  becoming  rarer.  Ski¬ 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  will  grow  still  more  in  popularity,  for 
it  is  unquestionably  a  superb  sport  whilst  remaining  distinctly 
a  poor  man’s  pleasure.  It  entails  but  very  few  expenses  beyond 
that  of  outfit  or  of  a  little  railway  travelling.  The  poorest 
peasant  in  the  Alps  can,  once  he  has  acquired  his  pair  of  ski, 
enjoy  the  cream  of  the  snowfields  lying  in  his  vicinity. 

Certain  -facts,  however,  are  antagonistic  to  the  growth  of  a 
high  standard  of  proficiency  in  winter  sports.  First,  as  already 
shown,  holidaymakers  tend  to  come  to  the  Alps  for  a  shorter 
visit.  Many  sportsmen  will  even  travel  to  Switzerland  in  order 
to  spend  a  week  or  ten  days  on  the  snow ;  three  to  four  weeks 
is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  long  visit,  this  tendency  being 
probably  due  to  a  combination  of  financial  circumstances  and 
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to  the  fact  that  winter  sportsmen  are  now  recruited  so  largely 
from  professional  and  commercial  circles.  Secondly,  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  visitors,  usually  novices  to  the  Alpine  winter, 
arrive  with  the  expressed  intention  of  ‘  ‘  doing  something  ’  ’  of 
everything  or  of  “  having  a  good  time.”  Thirdly,  indoor  amuse¬ 
ments  nowadays  claim  as  much  attention,  with  many  people,  as 
do  outdoor  s^xirts.  All  these  circumstances  tend  to  produce  a 
crowd  of  amateurs  all  too  prone  both  to  admire  the  expert  and 
to  dabble  in  every  form  of  sport.  A  pro{x>rtion  of  this  class, 
nevertheless,  ends  by  falling  a  victim  to  the  fascination  of  skiing. 
Many  dabblers  finally  become  devotees,  even  though  the  brevity 
of  their  holiday  may  prevent  their  ever  growing  into  experts. 

It  may  now  be  asked  :  What  future  appears  ^o  lie  before  the 
Swiss  winter  season?  Is  this  season  only  a  passing  craze?  is 
it  likely  to  subsist  in  its  present,  or  any  other  modified,  shape? 
If  the  Alpine  resorts  were  dependent  on  the  same  clientele 
which  frequented  them  up  to  1911  or  1912,  the  answer 
would  be  clear.  There  w^ould  be  no  prospect  of  that 
winter  season  continuing  at  all.  But  at  present  the  public  visit¬ 
ing  the  Alps  has  changed  and  is  still  changing  in  more  senses 
than  one,  and  there  still  seems  no  limit  to  the  fresh  arrivals 
who,  every  year,  replace  those  who  do  not  come  again.  After 
all,  if  invalids  and  all  other  classes  of  semi-permanent  foreign 
residents  in  the  Alps  be  excluded,  a  total  of,  perhaps,  well  under 
thirty  thousand  visitors,  of  all  nationalities,  ages  and  sexes, 
should  probably  make  up  a  really  good  winter  season  throughout 
the  Swiss  Alps,  the  Jura  and  Chamonix.  Then  a  very  large 
number  of  people  undoubtedly  visit  the  Alps  every  winter  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  enjoying  the  sunshine  on  the  snow.  That 
wonderful  winter  sun,  the  exhilarating  air,  the  sense  of  warmth 
and  fitness  engendered  thereby,  must  ever  attract  inhabitants  of 
less  favoured  climates  to  the  Alps.  The  winter  holiday,  more¬ 
over,  coming  as  it  does  at  the  most  unpleasant  climatic  season 
in  Northern  Europe,  constitutes  a  mental  and  physical  tonic  of 
a  high  order.  Nothing  can  rob  the  Alpine  resorts  of  these 
advantages. 

Among  those  who  go  out  to  the  Alps  for  reasons  of  sport,  the 
number  of  the  specialists  in  skating,  curling  or  bob-sleighing 
will  remain  relatively  small.  It  is  the  newly-discovered  sport  of 
skiing  that  now'  attracts  the  majority  of  tourists,  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  possible  to  foresee  a  still  greater  popularity  of  the 
Alpine  season.  Skiing  possesses  a  fascination  for  the  beginner 
which  is  probably  unique.  It  comes  as  a  surprise  that  enslaves. 
The  desire  to  learn  and  to  excel  is  only  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  experienced  the  glory  of  the  Alpine  snowfields  and  the  joy 
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of  finding  their  feet  on  the  captivating  ski.  Moreover,  skiing 
is  essentially  the  poor  man’s  sport,  and  therein  lies  its  greatest 
attraction. 

Holidaymakers  in  the  Alps  may  now  be  sorted  out,  accord¬ 
ingly,  into  those  who  come  out  to  seek  the  sunshine  or  “  amuse¬ 
ment  ”  on  the  snow  and  those  who  go  out  to  ski.  This  result 
is  exercising  a  distinct  influence  on  that  perplexing  question— 
where  to  go  in  the  Alps.  The  skiing  fraternity  is  learning  more 
about  snow  and  so  growing  more  fastidious  in  selecting  the 
locality  where  it  can  indulge  in  its  sport.  The  mere  “  holiday¬ 
makers  ’  ’  need  exhibit  no  such  discrimination ;  they  can  follow 
the  fashion,  since  they  are  easy  to  please.  Sunshine,  regular 
nightly  frost,  and  an  opportunity  for  dabbling  in  any  and  every 
branch  of  winter  sport  is  all  they  need.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  skiers  who  are  beginning  to  look  upon  this  recrea¬ 
tion  as  a  serious  sport,  and  no  longer  as  an  amusement,  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  surely.  The  true  skier  will  never  rest  satisfied  iu 
his  search  for  the  ideal  resort.  A  good  skiing  centre  might  be 
defined  as  one  that  stands  somewhere  near  the  bottom  (not  high 
up  on  the  side)  of  a  wide  and  fairly  sunny  valley.  This  spot 
should  have  access  to  a  few  lesser  valleys  converging  thereon. 
It  must  possess  a  number  of  slopes  facing  due  north,  so  as  to 
provide  continuous  sport  during  spells  of  powerful  sunshine. 
The  skiing  slopes  should  be  fairly  open,  i.e.,  free  of  trees,  and 
offer  easy  gradients.  Lastly,  there  should  be  available  a  good 
and  cheap  railway  service  to  take  the  skier  out  on  his  w’ay  and 
to  bring  him  home  at  night.  The  same  railway  will  also  throw- 
open  to  the  runners  more  distant  snowfields.  Here  the  skier 
may  find  tours  which,  thanks  to  their  variety  and  to  their 
northern  aspect,  will  suffice  through  some  weeks  of  bright  sunny 
weather.  Under  such  conditions  mere  altitude  becomes  a  lesser 
consideration.  In  a  list  of  Swiss  resorts  published  over  twelve  years 
ago,  every  place  claimed  to  possess  all  the  virtues.  But  the  old 
c'onception  of  a  skiing  centre  is  vanishing  :  it  is  no  longer  a  place 
where  a  crowd  of  visitors  may  be  seen  practising  or  floundering 
about  contentedly  on  a  few  fields  in  close  vicinity  to  their  hotel. 
The  true  skier  no  longer  takes  out  his  ski  as  he  would  a  pair 
of  skates ;  he  is  beginning  to  know  what  good  snow  and  good 
cross-country  runs  really  mean. 

The  future  of  those  Alpine  resorts  able  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  both  types  of  visitors  thus  seems  assured.  The  less  favoured 
or  more  unsuitable  places  may  go  to  the  wall  until  the  exchanges 
of  Europe  recover  and  so  render  Switzerland  accessible  to  other 
nationalities.  The  more  indifferent  resorts  may  then  again  stand 
a  chance  of  seeing  a  prosperous  season  again.  But  personal 
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finance  may  end  by  proving  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
matter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  English  ski- 
runners  now  come  from  walks  of  life  that  are  not  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  wealthy.  Expense  remains  an  obstacle  to  many  who 
might  otherwise  frequent  or  return  to  the  snow.  Consequently, 
a  irreater  differentiation  will  have  to  set  in  between  hotels  as 
to  the  expenditure  necessarily  incurred  on  amusements,  both 
outdoor  and  indoor.  All  superfluous  sources  of  expense  not 
required  by  the  serious  ski-runner  can  and  ought  to  be  dispensed 
with  at  the  true  sporting  resort.  Let  the  palace  type  of  hostelry 
remain ;  let  the  first-class  house  with  bedroom  suites  and  like 
luxuries  continue,  so  long  as  they  command  their  own  clienUle. 
Sooner  or  later  proprietors  of  the  less-favoured  houses  must 
realise  that  cut-throat  competition  in  providing  music,  luxuries, 
expensive  bars  and  the  like  militates  against  the  popularity  of 
their  establishments  amongst  a  growing  and  important  class  of 
winter  sportsmen.  The  good  ski-ing  resorts  will  organise  them¬ 
selves  with  a  view  to  catering  more  clearly  for  various  categories 
of  ski-runners.  Different  hotels  will  be  set  aside  for  different 
types  of  visitors.  It  may  be  found  advantageous  to  study  the 
needs  of  the  less  wealthy  and  to  avoid  estranging  them  by  inflict¬ 
ing  upon  them  an  unwanted  expenditure  in  the  guise  of 
“  extras”  or  othemise.  It  may  in  the  end  pay  better  to  offer 
a  fixed  inclusive  rate  for  houses  of  the  same  resort,  each  house 
being  organised  on  a  different  scale  for  a  different  class  of  visitor. 
At  present  accommodation  and  food  can  be  obtained  for  little 
more  than  ten  shilhngs  a  day  at  the  simpler  houses.  Music  and 
similar  luxuries  are  not  provided  at  such  places.  The  skier’s 
holiday  can  already  be  found  quite  cheaply. 

Again,  a  small  but  increasing  number  of  skiers  now  indulge 
iti  long-distance  cross-country  tours.  This  development  of  the 
sport  is  bound  to  increase.  In  the  Tirol,  in  the  French  Alps,  in 
Bavaria,  the  long-distance  high-level  runner  is  becoming  more 
common.  He  is  never  wealthy  and  asks  for  simple  accommoda¬ 
tion.  At  present  he  is  not  sufficiently  considered  by  the  best 
Alpine  resorts.  This  is  a  distinct  bar  to  an  expansion  of  the 
sport.  The  hotel  proprietor,  who  answers  remarks  addressed  to 
him  concerning  his  charges  with  the  remark  that  Alpine  hotels 
are  far  more  moderate  than  similar  establishments  in  London  and 
Brighton  and  are  working  on  a  bare  margin  of  profit,  is  unques¬ 
tionably  speaking  the  truth,  but  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  his  sporting  clients  do  not  frequent  such  houses  in 
England.  Nevertheless,  it  is  perhaps  idle  to  cavil  at  the  enter¬ 
tainment  now  offered  in  the  Alps  :  it  already  exists  to  suit  all 
purses.  But  it  still  requires  finding. 
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The  conclusion  is  that  the  popularity  of  the  Swiss  winter 
season  will  go  on  increasing,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Continental 
exchanges  can  be  stabilised,  the  Alps  will  benefit  greatly  and 
proportionately.  Ski-running  will  also  come  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  serious  and  permanent  athletic  sport  throughout 
Europe,  and  no  longer  as  a  winter  amusement.  The  non-Swiss 
elements  present  at  the  Swiss  National  Ski  Championship, 
both  as  competitors  and  spectators,  clearly  show  how  far  ski¬ 
ing  has  established  itself  on  the  Continent.  This  meeting 
promises  to  become  the  premier  winter  sporting  event  of  Europe. 
Lastly,  it  would  seem  that  the  competition  which  Swiss  winter 
resorts  may  have  to  face  is  not  overwhelming.  Scandinavia 
suffers  from  the  long  journey  and  es^iecially  from  the  sea  passage 
between  England  and  Norway.  The  sunshine  and  brilliant 
Alpine  weather  of  Switzerland  are  missing  at  those  northern 
latitudes  until  later  in  the  year.  The  best  time  to  visit  Norway 
is  at  the  moment  when  the  Swiss  season  is  past  its  prime.  Those 
resorts,  situated  on  the  Southern  Alpine  gradient,  i.e.,  Frencli 
Alps  to  the  south  of  Chamonix,  Italian  Alps,  the  Southern  Tirol, 
are  unquestionably  exposed  to  periods  of  higher  temperatures, 
warmer  cyclonic  disturbances,  and,  in  places  perhaps,  a  lesser 
snowfall  than  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  climate  is  fickle  enough 
as  it  is.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrian  Tirol  [XTssesses  many 
advantages.  But  most  of  its  resorts,  endowed  with  passable 
hotel  accommodation,  lie  somewhat  low.  Kitzbirhel,  for 
instance,  surrounded  by  superb  snowfields,  lies  only  at  about 
2,500  feet.  The  best  snow  lies  at  some  2,000  feet  above  the 
place  itself,  and  is  reached  mostly  by  steep  paths  leading  through 
thick  wood.  Moreover,  the  Tirolese  is  more  strenuous  than 
the  Swiss  skiing ;  it  should  appeal  to  the  expert  or  the  tourist 
anxious  to  do  long  days  or  big  cross-country  w'ork.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  the  Hungarian  Carpathians  should  become  better 
known  to  the  sporting  ski-runner,  especially  the  former  where 
good  tours  should  be  found.  But,  as  yet,  these  places  remain 
the  preserve  of  the  expert  and  of  the  enthusiast.  Most  of  the 
accommodation,  also,  to  be  found  in  such  less-frequented  districts 
cannot,  as  yet,  compare  with  that  available  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 
Time  expended  on  travelling  is  also  another  consideration.  •  Con¬ 
sequently,  to  the  majority  of  English  i)eople,  with  only  a  short 
holiday  before  them,  the  more  familiar  and  accessible  Swiss 
resorts  will  for  the  present  remain  the  goal  of  those  who  desire 
either  to  find  bright  sunshine  in  winter  or  to  gratify  their  skill 
in  ski-running. 


II.  DE  Watteville. 


SYMBIOSIS  AND  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE. 


Plato  declared  that  heaven  and  earth,  gods  and  men  exist  only 
by  sympathy,  friendship,  order,  and  justice. 

There  is  much  biological  justification  for  this  view,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  “  struggle  for  existence,”  as  I  hope  to  show  to 
some  extent  in  the  present  paper. 

Ilitlierto  no  one  lias  been  alile  to  say  how  much  fitness  is 
necessary  for  survival.  All  that  was  vouchsafed  us  were  hints 
that  ill  cases  of  failure,  stu|)idity  or  immoderation  of  some  kind 
may  have  marred  success.  What  it  was  that  in  the  first  place 
led  to  success  remained  unexplained. 

Darwin,  in  building  up  his  theory,  walked  warily.  He 
insisted  that  frequently  it  could  only  metaphorically  be  said 
that  species  struggle  for  existence.  He  left  the  door  open  for 
more  optimistic  interpretations  of  the  ‘‘natural  process”  than 
his  own  by  pleading  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  very  important 
‘‘mutual  relations”  of  organisms.  It  had  but  to  emerge,  as 
now  it  does,  that  ‘‘  mutual  relations  ”  are  fundamentally  matters 
of  sympathy  and  equity,  that  there  exists,  side  by  side  with 
competition,  an  important  principle  of  co-operation,  and  a 
different  aspect  was  given  to  the  evolutionary  outlook.  And  this 
principle  I  submit  to  be  symbiosis. 

Symbiosis  was  unknown  in  Darwin’s  days.  It  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  fact  that  lichens  are  compound  plants,  consisting 
of  an  alga  and  a  fungus  in  intimate  and  systematic  partnership 
with  one  another,  that  opened  the  eyes  of  biologists  to  this  class 
of  facts,  which  was  soon  found  to  include  also  animal-cum-plant 
associations  of  a  like  nature.  To-day  we  know  that  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  more  or  less  intimate  forms  of  biological  co-operation 
exists,  although  there  is  still  much  uncertainty  of  classification, 
whilst  pre-occupation  with  the  form-side  of  the  phenomenon  has 
so  far  prevented  serious  attack  of  the  vital  problem  of  the  paya¬ 
bility  of  Symbiosis. 

With  regard  to  classification,  pride  of  place  belongs  to  ‘‘  Norm- 
Symbiosis,”  i.e.,  to  systematic  co-operation  between  plant  and 
animal,  wdiich  have  often  been  described  as  physiological  com¬ 
plements.  Fixity  is  the  law  of  the  plant.  Movement  is  that 
of  the  animal.  Yet  there  is  co-evolution  between  the  two,  that 
is  to  say,  a  symbiotic  relation  is  the  ruling  association.  The 
very  nature  of  their  limitations  has  rendered  these  bionomic  com¬ 
plements  increasingly  interdependent ;  and  they  actually  are 
interdependent  to  a  degree  hitherto  little  dreamt  of.  All  that 
is  exquisite  in  evolution  and  in  our  own  lives  has  arisen  from 
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this  eternal  and  portentous  socio-physiological  'partnership. 
Divorce  from  it  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin  in  evolution.  It  is 
my  thesis  that  the  norm  of  metabolism  is  determined  by 
Symbiosis.* 

The  concept  of  Symbiosis  was  at  first  received  with  indignant 
scorn.  To-day  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  repudiate  it.  The 
facts  are  too  soundly  established.  But  there  still  obtains  much 
prejudice.  As  a  rule,  Symbiosis  is  viewed  as  but  a  casual  pheno¬ 
menon,  somewhere  near  the  frontier  of  disease  or  of  parasitism, 
which  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  its  exact  opposite.  Biologists 
have  underrated  the  persistence  of  S5mibiosi8  as  the  norm  of 
life  at  all  stages  of  evolution.  Some  have  declared  that  “  sym¬ 
biotic  adaptation”  culminated  with  the  birds — these,  like  the 
insects,  being  well  known  as  useful  disseminators  of  seeds  in 
return  for  the  fruits  which  the  plant  offers  them  as  bait  for 
services — and  that  the  mammalia  are  indistinguished  in  Sym¬ 
biosis,  which,  were  it  true,  would  indeed  rob  Symbiosis  of  much 
of  its  significance.  It  is  overlooked,  first  of  all,  that  man,  the 
chief  of  the  mammalia,  may  be  truly  described  as  the  conscious 
symbiotic  partner  of  the  plant.  His  premier  industry  has  been 
for  ages  past  agriculture,  and  what  is  this  but  the  care  and 
cultivation  of  plants,  his  indispensable  partners?  By  the  tilth 
of  the  soil,  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  plant  concurrently  with 
liis  owTi,  man  obtains  health,  wealth,  and  wisdom, 

O  fortunatos  nimium  aua  si  bona  norint  agricolas  / 

In  the  study  of  the  plant’s  needs,  too,  man  is  healthily  occu¬ 
pied,  and  is  laying  the  foundation  for  further  progress. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  mammals  as  a  class  are  very  fond 
of  grains,  nuts,  and  fruits,  all  of  which  have  played  a  great  part 
in  mammalian  evolution ;  and  the  fact  is  now  emerging  that 
the  mammals  render  important  counter-services  to  their  vege¬ 
table  benefactors,  although  the  matter  requires  due  collation. 
We  have  the  squirrel  burying  hazel,  beech,  and  oak  seeds,  as 
a  store  for  the  wintry  season,  forgetting  some  and  thus  allowing 
them  to  germinate.  Mice,  rabbits,  and  pigs  likewise  aid  in 
similar  ways,  and  so  do  elephants,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  bats, 
and  even  some  of  the  carnivora  (frugo-carnivora).  To  the  tree 
this  aid  is  a  great  boon ,  since  it  is  easier  for  the  tree  to  produce 
an  abundance  of  seeds  than  to  obtain  reliable  distribution  of 
seeds.  One  cannot  but  marvel  in  this  connection  at  the  power 
of  contrivance  exhibited  by  the  plant.  Humble  though  it  be, 
it  is  the  great  mediator  between  the  earth,  i.e.,  the  inorganic 
world,  and  the  animal.  It  is  the  fundamental  capitalist  and 

(1)  See  the  writer’s  Symbiosis  v.  Cancer. 
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the  contriver  of  organic  civilisation.  It  enlists  the  services  of 
the  animal  on  the  principle  of  compensation  and  of  equity. 

Consider  the  achievements  of  mammal-cum-plant  Symbiosis 
as  they  are  now  emerging  on  every  hand.  The  illustrations  I 
have  chosen  come  for  the  most  part  from  India,  a  country  of 
which  it  might  be  said  what  Virgil  stated  of  Saturn’s  own  land — 
Italy — namely,  that  it  has  been  magna  parens  frugum,  magna 
virum. 

In  his  monumental  work,  recently  published,  on  The  Silvicul¬ 
ture  of  Indian  Trees,  Professor  R.  S.  Troup,  M.A.,  C.I.E., 
provides  a  number  of  interesting  examples  showing  how  animal 
agency,  particularly  mammalian,  is  often  quite  indispensable  to 
the  distribution  of  trees.  Amongst  the  examples  there  is  Cassia 
Fistula,  belonging  to  the  great  order  of  the  Leguminosse,  and 
one  of  the  most  handsome  of  Indian  blooming  trees.  The  tree 
is  in  general  not  gregarious,  Indian  trees  not  being  conspicuous 
for  this  characteristic.  Yet,  strange  to  say.  Cassia  sometimes 
does  exhibit  gregariousness — in  localities  frequented  by  monkeys, 
which,  as  symbiotic  partners,  act  as  disseminators  of  seeds.  That 
mammals  thus  impose  gregariousness  on  useful  trees,  over  and 
above  the  benefit  conferred  by  distribution,  is  in  itself  a  very 
noteworthy  fact.  Its  bionomic  significance  is  enormous.  We 
seem  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  reverse,  though  equally  signi¬ 
ficant,  phenomenon  of  vegetable-sustained  animal  gregarious¬ 
ness.  Now  gregariousness  is  a  great  essential  to  progress,  both 
in  vegetable  and  in  animal  life,  and  it  is  powerfully  aided  by 
Symbiosis,  as  was  shown  in  my  book  on  S^jmhiosis. 

The  case  of  Cassia  Fistula,  rendered  gregarious  by  duly  re¬ 
munerated  mammals,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  advantages 
generally  accruing  from  Symbiosis.  Both  partners  are  helped 
to  an  ampler  and  a  progressive  life,  whilst,  concurrently,  there 
are  higher  values,  and,  with  them,  a  higher  dispensation  ushered 
into  the  world  of  life  with  every  advance  so  gained.  Gregarious¬ 
ness,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  requires  foods  that  permit 
association.  The  secret  of  the  adequacy  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  foods  is  precisely  this :  that  they  bear  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  Symbiosis.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  owe  their 
otherwise  almost  miraculous  efficacy  to  Symbiosis.  For  out  of 
the  age-long  socio-physiological  intercourse  between  plant  and 
animal — the  source  and  model  of  all  evolution — there  has 
gradually  arisen  a  special  vegetable  faculty  for  elaborating  food 
surpluses  ideally  suited  not  only  to  offspring,  but  also  to  part¬ 
ners  or  allies,  as  the  case  may  be,  thus  embracing  them  all  alike 
in  one  great  category  of  civilisation  and  of  co-evolution ;  in  a 
word,  in  Symbiogenesis. 
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The  r6le  of  food  as  a  determinator  of  evolution  is  only  beginning 
to  be  recognised.  The  endosperm  of  Indian  corn  has  been  shown 
to  arise  by  a  process  very  similar  to  that  which  gives  rise  to  the 
embryo  itself,  and  the  hereditary  qualities  of  endosperm  and 
associated  embryo  are  said  to  be  exactly  the  same.  Hence  we 
may  understand  the  vital  r6le  of  the  adequately  matured  and 
evolved  food  material  that  the  symbiotic  plant  has  to  offer  to 
its  friends.  The  animal,  per  contra,  by  way  of  compensation, 
has  made  corresponding  specialisations,  rendering  its  surpluses 
and  energies  useful  to  the  plant.  Food  born  of  Symbiosis  is 
thus  more  than  a  mere  purveyor  of  calories,  it  is  a  developer 
at  the  same  time. 

When  an  organism  is  as  dependent  upon  another  as  the  animal 
is  upon  the  plant,  it  would  be  futile  to  imagine  that  it  could  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  an  evolution  of  its  own,  irrespective  of  the  claims 
of  others.  Those  who  have  studied  cases  of  interaction  should 
find  it  easy  to  understand  that  nothing  short  of  co-evolution  could 
have  been  the  norm  of  evolution,  all  isolated  developments  lead¬ 
ing  into  blind  alleys  of  evolution.  It  is  now  generally  recognised 
that  mammals  are  unable  to  synthesise  vitamins,  and  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  supplies  which  they  obtain  either  directly 
from  plants  or  at  second  hand  from  the  flesh  or  milk  of  other 
animals.  This  renders  them  primarily  dependent  upon  ‘ '  Norm- 
Symbiosis,”  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  such  Symbiosis 
were  conspicuous  by  its  absence  amongst  mammalia.  It  is  not 
denied,  of  course,  that  organisms  have  been  largely  unconscious 
of  the  fact  of  partnership,  nor  that  they  have  frequently  trans¬ 
gressed  against  equity  and  righteousness.  What  is  to  be  affirmed, 
however,  is  that  in  practice,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  constitutional 
laws  of  the  universe,  the  principle  of  do  ut  des  showed  to  greatest 
advantage.  The  problem  before  life  was  to  provide  in  the  most 
economic  way  the  needs  of  appropriate  partners,  actual  and 
prospective.  The  plant’s  way  of  solving  it  was  by  increasing 
and  improving  food  supplies,  which,  if  it  rendered  losses  inevit¬ 
able,  yet,  in  the  end,  resulted  in  a  better  chance  of  survival 
and  of  success.  None  can  hope  to  escape  sacrifices  altogether. 
The  plants  have  shown  us  how  lower  interests  must  he 
sacrificed  for  higher.  It  may  be  asked  :  What  profits  it  the 
plant  to  have  gregariousness  imposed  upon  it?  Let  the  inquirer 
study  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coast  Erosion 
and  Afforestation,  Vol.  II.  (Part  I.).  It  deals,  inter  alia,  with 
the  main  deficiencies  to  be  found  in  British  timber,  such  as 
open  and  irregular  grain,  superabundance  of  large  knots,  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  soft  tissue  (technically  known  as 
”  spring  wood  ”),  lack  of  durability,  shortness  of  bole  and  exces- 
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sive  taper.  The  causes  of  these  deficiencies  have  only  recently 
been  recognised.  They  may  in  the  main  be  attributed  to  a 
single  cause — namely,  a  too  open  condition  of  our  woodlands, 
that  is  to  say,  an  insufficiency  of  trees  upon  the  ground — in  other 
words,  to  lack  of  gregariousness.  Many  trees,  as  the  report 
shows,  do  not  “  clean  ”  themselves  properly,  except  in  densely 
stocked  woods. 

This  specially  applies  to  beech,  common  spruce,  and 
silver  fir.  They  have  a  tendency  to  grow  coarse  and  knotty 
where  too  much  growing  space  is  available.  Hence  it  is  that 
animals,  by  compelling  gregariousness,  may  improve  the  trees 
in  some  essentials.  Even  if  it  be  but  an  occasional  gregarious¬ 
ness,  the  good  effects  of  it  may  easily  have  permanent  value 
in  the  evolution  of  the  trees.  The  advantage  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  cross-fertilisation  of  plants  by  insects  or  birds, 
regarding  which  Darwin  states  that  even  if  a  little  pollen  were 
carried,  at  first  occasionally  and  then  habitually,  by  the  pollen- 
devouring  insect  from  flower  to  flower,  and  a  cross  thus  effected, 
although  nine-tenths  of  the  pollen  were  destroyed,  it  might  still 
be  a  great  gain  to  the  plant  to  be  thus  robbed.  Or  it  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  seed-dissemination  by  animal  agency, 
which  a  modern  biologist  computes  thus:  “One  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  securing  distribution  is  that  which  seems  at 
first  glance  to  be  least  propitious — that  the  fruit  should  be  eaten. 
What  appears,  for  the  moment,  like  a  full  stop,  works  well  when 
it  w’orks  at  all — namely,  in  cases  where  the  seeds  are  not  digested. 
Succulent  fruits  are  eaten  by  many  birds  and  by  some  few 
mammals ;  they  are  eaten  for  their  owui  sake,  and  the  hard 
envelope  of  the  seeds  in  the  case  of  berries — the  harder  endocarps 
of  the  fruits  in  the  case  of  drupes — save  the  seed  from  being 
digested.  It  is  passed  out  from  the  food-canal  none  the  w’orse, 
in  some  cases  probably  the  better,  often,  naturally  enough,  far 
from  the  place  w'here  the  fruit  w'as  eaten.’’ 

Dr.  J.  V.  Hofman,  of  the  Wind  Diver  Forest  Experimental 
Station  (U.S.A.),  has  recently  shown  how'  greatly  forestry  is 
indebted  to  the  rodents.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the  re¬ 
generation  of  forests  is  largely  due  to  “furred  forest  planters,’’ 
principally  rodents.  The  rodents  are  in  the  habit  of  burying 
(storing)  nuts  and  cones,  many  of  which  they  do  not  consume, 
and  this  leads  to  distribution  of  seeds  in  the  most  appropriate 
localities.  Although  the  damage  which  the  rodents  frequently 
do  is  conspicuous,  yet  the  less  visible  benefits  which  they  confer 
upon  the  forest  far  outw^eigh  the  damage. 

Evidently  the  true  mammalian  allies  of  the  trees  are  not  the 
bloodthirsty,  “infeeding’’  carnivora,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
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adequate  feeding  habits  and  of  due  co-adaptation  to  vegetable  life, 
are  practically  debarred  from  intimate  alliances  with  plants.  The 
true  friends  are  the  gregarious  “cross-feeding”  herbivora,  and 
especially  frugivora,  which  in  their  habits  and  life-processes 
comply  w’ith  the  rules  of  Norm-Symbiosis,  i.e.,  they  duly  com¬ 
pensate  their  vegetable  partners  by  symbiotic  services,  instead 
of  relying  for  their  sustenance  on  methods  of  theft  and  murder. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  in  this  connection  that,  in 
proportion  as  mutual  service  in  Norm-Symbiosis  increased,  new 
scope  was  provided  for  a  lengthening  of  the  span  of  life,  for 
longevity,  and  for  an  enhancement  of  status.  The  tree,  in 
furnishing  increasingly  adequate  spare  products  for  symbiotic 
partners,  incidentally  and  pari  ratione  elaborated  better  embryonic 
food  material  for  its  own  progeny.  That  is  to  say,  it  felt  incited 
by  Symbiosis  to  augment  its  reproductive  expenditure.  This 
involved  protracted  gestation  and  prolonged  “  parental  care,” 
which  conduced  to  longevity  and,  likewise,  to  exaltation  of  type. 

Now,  in  the  course  of  evolution  such  vegetable  gains  communi¬ 
cated  themselves  to  the  co-evolving  animal,  in  so  far  as  it  sus¬ 
tained  itself  on  the  (symbio-embryonic)  spare  material  of  the 
plant,  which  material  acts  as  specially  tutored  food  to  both, 
symbiotic  partner  and  offspring. 

The  evolution  of  the  mammalia,  for  instance,  had  to  wait  for 
the  emergence  of  plants — the  Angiosperms — which  had  learnt  to 
afford  prolonged  protection  to  their  seeds.  The  Angiosperms 
owed  much  of  their  evolution  to  bacteria,  fungi  and  insects,  from 
all  of  which  they  had  received  important  symbiotic  services.  The 
presence  of  the  Angiosperms,  with  their  vitalised  seeds  and  fruits, 
in  turn  facilitated  the  evolution  of  the  highest  animals,  the 
mammalia,  distinguished  by  the  magnitude  of  the  parental  sacri¬ 
fice  and,  concomitantly,  by  longevity  and  by  real  dominance. 
Ijike  the  Angiosperms,  the  mammalia  excelled  in  Symbiosis  and 
in  gestation. 

If  the  more  progressive  animals  learnt  to  copy  the  plants  in 
the  matter  of  parental  care,  this  was  not  a  case  of  mimicry,  but  of 
a  deep-seated  positive  co-variation,  based  on  a  higher  endowment 
of  proto-  and  germ-plasm  as  engendered  by  Symbiosis.  It  was 
a  case  of  creative  and  aggregative  evolution,  due  to  improved 
services  and  counter-services  in  Norm-Symbiosis. 

Plants  and  animals  thus  evolved  pari  passu  along  many  parallel 
paths.  Darwin  pointed  out  that  after  long  intervals  of  time 
the  productions  of  the  w^orld  have  changed  simultaneously.  And 
so  they  have.  The  good  organisms  progi'essed  along  a  definite 
path,  mainly  that  of  progress  in  mutual  usefulness  and  mutual 
elevation  of  status.  The  best  of  the  plants  helped  to  elevate 
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the  best  of  the  animals,  and  vice  versd.  The  bad  organisms 
changed  together  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  significance  of 
all  changes  depended  on  the  moral,  or  bio-moral,  signs  attached 
to  them. 

Sir  E.  Bay  Lankester  long  ago  pointed  out  that  longevity  is 
generally  connected  with  a  relatively  high  amount  of  reproduc¬ 
tive  expenditure.  It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  in  this 
particular,  symbiotic  organisms  may  be  expected  to  excel.  In 
actual  fact,  we  find  that  symbiotic  cross-feeders  furnish  the  most 
long-living,  most  advanced,  and  most  dominant  species  of 
animals.  The  quality  of  the  embryonic  food  supply  here  plays 
a  great  rdle,  and  in  the  light  of  modern  dietetics  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  cross-feeders  receive  the  most  direct  and  most 
auspicious  food  energies  and  food  stimulations.  They  receive, 
for  instance,  the  vitamins  at  first  hand,  wdiilst  in-feeders  do  not. 
It  has  recently  been  found  that  in  products  derived  from  animals 
the  content  of  the  vitamins  is  not  at  all  constant,  but  varies 
widely,  and,  further,  that  animal  products  are  apt  to  lose  their 
vitamin  contents  very  quickly. 

All  of  which  is  intelligible,  seeing  that  these  products  contain 
only  residual  vitamins.  The  plant  alone  possesses  the  secret  of 
vitamin  manufacture  and  of  vitamin  nurture.  In  the  course  of 
digestion  the  animal  breaks  down  (katabolises)  the  vitamins, 
during  wdiich  pi*ocess  they  lose  much  of  their  pristine  virtues. 
Hence,  those  animals  that  rely  chiefly  upon  animal  products 
are  less  w’ell  off  than  those  relying  upon  vegetable  products. 

It  has  been  found  that  lard,  for  instance,  which  forms  so  large 
a  part  of  the  dietary  of  the  poor,  is  frequently  entirely  devoid 
of  vitamins  because  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  The  anti- 
.scorbutic  vitamin,  in  particular,  is  apt  to  be  rendered  inactive 
by  atmospheric  oxidation.  What  applies  to  lard  applies  also  to 
cod  liver  oil.  The  access  of  a  little  oxygen  is  enough,  it  appears, 
to  destroy  the  precariously  held  vitamin  residue  to  be  found  in 
animal  products.  ])eprived  of  its  due  vitamin  content,  food  fails 
of  its  effects,  and  may  even  act  as  a  poison. 

The  symbiotic  cross-feeder,  moreover,  excels  in  that  it  lives 
in  accordance  with  sane  economics.  It  lives  on  interest  rather 
than  on  capital,  and  it  has  much  more  to  spare  for  the  purposes 
of  domestic  and  biological  Symbiosis  than  the  spendthrift  pre¬ 
daceous  organism,  which,  in  a  real  sense,  is  all  the  time  robbing 
itself.  The  former’s  co-operative,  wealth-begetting  character 
makes  itself  felt  all  round,  just  as  the  opposite  phenomenon 
is  observable  amongst  predaceous  species.  The  cuckoo  is  a  failure 
both  in  domestic  and  in  biological  virtue.  It  is  a  stark  and  obese 
in-feeder,  and  the  female  shirks  the  brooding  sacrifice.  Its 
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specialisation  has  been  increasingly  along  the  path  of  criminality. 
It  is  an  outcast  amongst  biids.  Few  would  be  bold  enough  to 
envisage  progressive  evolution  for  such  a  creature.  Bird  life 
would  soon  come  to  an  end  if  all  the  birds  were  to  behave  like 
the  cuckoo. 

So  far  as  the  influence  of  food  is  concerned,  we  may  say  that 
the  good  organisms  yield  positive  variations,  such  as  are  marked 
by  a  gain  of  important  factors ;  whilst  the  bad  yield  negative 
variations,  showing  losses  all  round.  There  are  thus  two  dis¬ 
tinct  pathways  of  evolution,  as  a  further  illustration  of  which 
I  might  mention  the  case  of  the  plant-animal  Convoluta.  There 
is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  two  species  studied  by  Prof. 
Keeble  as  instances  of  Symbiosis.  Whilst  C.  roscoffensis  is  a 
modest  cross-feeder  and,  by  comparison,  a  slow  breeder,  C. 
paradoxa  is  less  regular  in  its  habits,  less  reliant  upon  mutuality, 
less  abstemious.  It  is  markedly  omnivorous,  and  its  large  sur¬ 
feited  eggs  hatch  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  former  is 
gregarious,  the  latter  solitary.  During  the  very  important  period 
of  egg  maturation,  C.  roscoffensis  remains  above  all  teinj)tation 
to  devour  anything.  It  has  a  garden  within,  in  the  shape  of 
(seasonal)  vegetable  partners  (green  alga'),  which,  however 
slowly  and  mildly,  provide  food  and  stimulation  almost  ideal  for 
reproduction. 

Convoluta  paradoxa,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  glutton  throughout 
life — an  immoderate  and  promiscuous  feeder.  It  shows  less  for¬ 
bearance  with  life  than  its  gregarious  relative,  and  concurrently 
— such  is  the  socio-physiological  sequence  in  these  matters — it 
affords  an  inferior  quality  of  embryonic  food-material.  It  affords 
food  good  enough  for  solitariness,  but  not  for  gregariousness. 
The  surfeited  embryonic  nutrition  provided  by  a  gluttonous 
species  like  C.  paradoxa  is  calculated  to  determine  offspring 
pathologically  rather  than  physiologically.  It  means  disease,  just 
as  obesity  means  disease.  And  just  as  obesity  sliortens  life,  and 
is  apt  to  induce  precocity  of  offspring,  so  the  precocious  matura¬ 
tion  of  the  eggs  of  C.  paradoxa  must  be  envisaged  as  a  loss,  a 
curtailment  of  embryonic  nurture,  with  resulting  reduction  of  the 
span  of  life  and  of  status.  A  non-surfeiting,  more  slowly  and 
more  mildly  stimulating  embryonic  nutrition  would  be  prefer¬ 
able.  It  might  avert  the  dire  necessity  of  degeneration.  I  may 
say  that  whilst  the  colour  of  C.  rescoffensis  is  green,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  widely  available  Symbiosis,  attended  by  an  optimum 
of  photosynthesis,  that  of  C.  paradoxa  is  brown,  showing 
an  inferior  Symbiosis;  and  it  has  recently  been  found  (Nature, 
7lil2S)  that  in  a  similar  case  of  plant-animal  partnership,  e.q., 
in  Hydra,  the  brown  variety  is  a  pathological  one.  One  could 
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adduce  other  instances  of  this  kind,  showing  that  disease  ensues 
with  inferior  feeding  habits,  i.e.,  such  as  are  inappropriate  in 
a  socio- physiological  sense.  Perfect  integration  demands  perfect 
integrity. 

In  the  matter  of  reproduction,  a  profligate  species  meets  with 
its  ne  phis  ultra  of  transgression.  Offspring,  however  em¬ 
bryonic,  requires  to  be  fed,  i.e.,  served;  and  a  species  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  service  generally  is  not  one  likely  to  provide  the  best 
food  for  offspring.  The  more  it  gets  habituated  to  theft  and 
murder,  the  less  felicitous  will  it  be  in  the  service  of  offspring. 
It  will  be  unable  to  endow  offspring  progressively.  We  may  say 
that  the  species  is  checked  by  negative  compensation,  as  exem¬ 
plified  most  drastically  by  the  case  of  parasites,  amongst  which 
cases  of  reproductive  nemesis  and  of  loss  of  important  structures 
and  faculties  abound. 

Nature,  as  it  were,  says  to  the  organism  :  If  you  seek  the  merry 
life  of  a  parasite,  it  shall  be  a  short  and  precarious  life,  reduced 
in  many  important  particulars.  She  holds  the  scales  evenly. 
She  insists  on  the  quid  pro  quo  from  all.  She  will  have  the 
compensation — if  not  out  of  the  purse,  then  out  of  the  skin,  as 
the  saying  is.  One  may,  not  unreasonably,  view  the  losses 
entailed  by  a  parasitic  species  as  a  positive  gain  to  the  honest 
community  of  life,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  reduced  maintenance 
charge  on  account  of  structures  surrendered  by  a  parasite.  The 
honest  organisms  may  be  said  to  come  into  their  own  when  the 
depraved  organism  is  shorn  of  structure,  denied  reliable  existence 
and  longevity,  and  deprived  of  all  power,  save  in  pathogenesis. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  there  were  not  a  correspondence 
between  metabolism  and  character,  if,  say,  the  metabolism  of 
a  predaceous  species  did  not  deteriorate  pari  passu  with  the  decay 
of  character.  The  facts  of  nature  fully  bear  out  my  contention 
that  there  is  this  connection,  although  they  have  not  received 
the  attention  they  deserve.  Embryonic  nutrition,  unredeemed 
by  symbiotic  labour,  so  far  from  benefiting  the  species,  becomes, 
on  the  contrary,  an  evil  communication  to  progeny,  which  are 
pro  tanto  penalised  for  the  sins  of  progenitors.  Such  species  are 
moribund  long  before  this  is  apparent  to  the  untrained  eye.  The 
whole  trend  of  evolution  has  been  from  solitariness  to  gregarious¬ 
ness,  with  the  corresponding  changes  of  feeding  habits.  Com¬ 
pared  with  a  gregarious  species,  the  solitary  kindred  is  backward 
and  depauperate.  Wheeler  has  shown  how  this  applies  to  insects, 
for  instance. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  realise  that  there  are  also  diseases 
of  the  species — a  realisation  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
will  open  our  eyes  to  the  abundant  cases  of  suicidal  evolution 
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that  are  always  extant.  Compared  with  its  gregarious  kin,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  new  evolutionary  pathology,  Convoluta 
paradoxa,  destined  by  its  illegitimate  nutrition  to  precocity  and 
solitariness,  is  a  diseased  species. 

True,  health  and  disease  are  relative.  But  the  criterion  of 
normality  or  abnormality  in  these  matters  is  the  usefulness  or 
otherwise  of  the  sjiecies  in  I^orm-Symbiosis.  On  due  investiga¬ 
tion  it  will  universally  be  seen  that  a  species  divorced  from  Sym¬ 
biosis  is  one  in  which  reproduction  proceeds  at  the  price  of  future 
ruin.  It  typifies  a  case  of  pathogenesis  supplanting  Symbio- 
genesis.  It  confirms  the  saying  that  things  refuse  to  be  mis¬ 
managed  long. 

The  cancer  cell  may  be  said  to  provide  a  goo<l  illustration,  on 
the  physiological  side,  of  what  I  mean  by  divorce  from  Symbiosis 
with  consequential  suicidal  evolution.  Instead  of  specialising  for 
co-operation,  harmony  and  gregariousness,  this  notorious  cell 
specialises  for  theft  and  murder.  It  becomes  anti-social,  just 
as  non-gregarious  organisms  frequently  turn  anti-social.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  cancer  specialists  that  the  fundamental  func¬ 
tional  characteristic  of  tumours  (largely  composed  of  cancer  cells) 
is  their  independence  of  and  dissociation  from  the  rest  of  the 
body  in  which  they  grow.  Cancer  tissues,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund,  are  superior  to  normal 
tissues  only  in  their  capacity  to  override  the  rules  governing 
normal  growth  differentiation.  In  other  words,  they  flout  the 
laws  of  organic  sociality,  just  as  parasites  do  in  the  wider  bio¬ 
social  sphere.  The  difference  in  the  respective  transgressions  is 
but  one  of  degree,  and  the  cancer  cell  has  appropriately  been 
called  a  parasite.  The  deterioration  of  the  metabolism  in  this 
case  has  been  proved  by  observed  facts. 

It  has  been  found  that  cancer  growths  rapidly  produce  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  detrimental  to  themselves,  although  they  are 
not  detrimental  in  the  same  degree  to  normal  tissue.  They 
make  the  fluid  in  which  they  grow  unsuitable  for  further  multi¬ 
plication. 

The  suicidal  nature  of  anti-symbiotic  adaptation  can  thus  be 
demonstrated  on  all  sides,  though  the  case  be  not  always  as 
pronounced  as  that  of  the  cancer  cell.  Orientation,  resistance, 
character,  all  gradually  go  by  the  board.  Bio-moral  decay  is 
attended  by  evolutionary  decay.  Sanction  after  sanction, 
strength  after  strength,  are  lost.  The  interests  of  such  a  species 
being  increasingly  in  evil,  it  cannot  help,  in  its  turn,  being  pre¬ 
cariously  and  disastrously  determined.  Nature  is  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent,  though  she  often  feigns  to  contravene  her  own  laws. 

Although  Darwin  failed  to  present  us  with  a  theory  of 
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behaviour,  and  to  the  end  remained  puzzled  by  the  phenomena 
of  extinction,  yet  he  adumbrated  that  liability  to  extinction  may 
be  due  to  lack  of  improvement  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
all-important  relations  of  organism  to  organism  in  the  struggle 
for  life.  This  hint  now  proves  quite  true.  And  the  principle — 
not  known  in  Darwin’s  days — which  failing  species  are  thus  set¬ 
ting  aside  to  their  doom,  is  precisely  that  of  Symbiosis,  the 
principle  of  reciprocity. 

There  is  a  significant  connection  between  the  considerable 
longevity  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs  and  that  of  the  higher 
(cross-feeding)  animals  whom  they  serve  as  partners.  The  case 
of  Cassia  Fistula  and  the  associated  monkeys  above  is  a  good 
example.  We  may  say  that  both  tree  and  monkey  have  gained 
in  evolution  through  behaviour  that  was  modest  in  a  bio-social 
sense.  Both  are  cross-feeders,  and  as  such  restrained  in  their 
feeding  habits  and  aj/t  to  be  widely  useful  in  the  web  of  life. 
Both  are  long-lived. 

The  seeds  of  Cassia,  like  those  of  many  other  leguminous 
plants,  take  some  time  to  germinate,  some  lying  a  whole  year  in 
the  ground  before  doing  so. 

“As  the  natural  reproduction  of  this  tree,”  Prof.  Troup  tells 
us,  “was  something  of  a  mystery,  I  made  a  special  study  of  it 
in  1910  and  following  years,  with  interesting  results,  for  it  seems 
to  furnish  an  instance  where  animal  assistance  is  necessary  in 
obtaining  natural  reproduction,  and  so  far  no  case  has  yet  been 
observed  of  reproduction  having  been  effected  without  the  agency 
of  animals.”  The  animals  which  are  known  to  eat  the  pulp 
of  the  pods,  and  are  therefore  useful  agents  in  the  spread  of  the 
tree,  are  monkeys,  jackals,  bears  and  pigs.  There  are  possibly 
other  animals,  too.  The  seed  has  been  discovered  in  the  excreta 
of  many  animals.  Tn  this  way  not  only  is  the  seed  disseminated, 
but  germination  is  probably  accelerated,  an  imjxjrtant  point  in 
the  case  of  hard  leguminous  seeds  of  this  kind. 

A  similar  case  is  that  of  Acacia  arahica,  the  babul  tree,  as  it 
is  called  in  India.  It  also  belongs  to  the  Leguminosm,  and  it 
is  probably  the  most  important  tree  in  the  drier  parts  of  India. 
It  is  a  typical  gregarious  tree,  and  a  boon  in  many  ways  to  cattle, 
goats,  sheep  and  men.  Prof.  Troup  tells  us  that  the  presence 
of  rank  grass  and  weeds  is  one  of  the  factors  most  adverse  to 
the  establishment  of  natural  reproduction,  babul  seedlings  being 
particularly  sensitive  to  suppression. 

Hence  grazing  is  here  advantageous  in  keeping  down  a  rank 
growth  of  grass.  The  grazing  animal  may,  therefore,  for  an 
additional  reason,  be  said  to  be  the  ally  of  the  tree.  Apart  from 
this  grazing,  animals  perform  a  most  useful  function  in  spreading 
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the  seed  over  ground  on  which  they  are  herded,  and  which  is 
usually  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds  both  in  inundated  and 
riverain  tracts  and  on  other  lands  subject  to  grazing.  The  seed 
is  brought  on  to  the  ground  largely  by  animals,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  many  babul  groves  may  be  traced  directly  to  their  agency. 
The  young  seedlings,  as  a  rule,  require  protection  from  cattle 
only  for  about  six  months  or  less,  and  their  protection  from  goats 
is  necessary  until  the  plants  are  well  out  of  reach. 

The  pods  are  readily  eaten  by  sheep,  goats  and  cattle,  and  the 
seed  is  ejected  by  them.  So  far  as  recorded  observations  go,  the 
seed,  although  it  does  so  in  the  case  of  bovine  animals,  rarely 
passes  completely  through  sheep  and  goats,  but  is  ejected  by 
them  from  the  mouth  during  rumination;  the  seeds  are,  it  is 
true,  found  amongst  their  droppings,  but  this  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  rumination  usually  takes  place  where  such  animals  are 
herded.  The  fermentation  and  moistening  which  the  seeds 
undergo  before  their  ejection  undoubtedly  assists  germination, 
and  seed  which  has  been  ejected  by  animals  is  also  held  to  be 
less  liable  to  insect  attacks  than  seed  collected  straight  from  the 
pod.  The  superiority  of  seeds  collected  from  goat  and  sheep  pens 
is  generally  acknowledged,  and  seed  so  collected  is  extensively 
used  for  artificial  sowings. 

Herbivores,  therefore,  may  easily  become  allies  and  symbiotic 
partners  of  the  trees,  to  the  well-being  and  evolution  of  which 
they  bring  many  important  contributions.  Frugivorism,  of 
course,  is  esi)ecially  auspicious  to  such  partnership.  Hence, 
particular  significance  attaches  to  the  fact  of  the  long-protracted 
arboreal  existence  of  early  man  with  its  indispensable  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  Symbiosis.  The  higher  primates,  says  Prof.  H.  F. 
Osborn,  were  accustomed  to  a  forest  fruit  supply. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  symbiotic  relation  and  symbiotic 
feeding  habits  are  the  most  imjwrtant  factors  of  success  in  evolu¬ 
tion.  The  fact  is  in  striking  evidence  also  in  the  case  of  insects, 
particularly  the  state-forming  insects,  known  to  excel  in  many 
ways.  It  is  well  known  that  insects  sustain  intimate  and  complex 
relations  with  plants.  The  more  luxuriant  and  varied  the  flora, 
the  more  abundant  and  diversified  is  the  accompanying  insect 
world.  The  state-forming  insects  in  particular  rely  ujx)n  vege¬ 
table  food.  Prof.  W.  ]\r.  Wheeler,  an  eminent  American 
entomologist,  concludes  from  a  special  study  of  the  social  insects 
that  the  facts  compel  one  who,  like  himself,  is  not  a  vegetarian, 
to  confess  that  the  whole  trend  of  evolution  in  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  social  insects  is  towards  ever-increasing  vegetarianism. 

The  “co-adaptation”  between  plant  and  insect  is  often  very 
close.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  amomrst  butterflies  varia- 
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tions  may  be  induced  by  a  change  of  food-plants,  by  a  change 
from  grass  to,  say,  large-veined  leaves.  Flowers,  as  Weismann 
stated,  produce  their  scents  in  order  to  attract  their  visitors ;  and 
the  male  butterflies  produce  the  same,  or  at  any  rate  similar, 
scents  which  attract  their  females.  All  of  which  shows  how 
closely  the  symbiotic  approximates  to  a  genetic  relation,  both  in 
significance  and  in  value.  Partnership  is  the  important  factor, 
be  it  in  sex  or  in  Symbiosis. 

Darwin  has  shown  that  the  original  insignificant  blossoms  of 
the  phanerogams  owe  their  gradual  transformation  into  real 
flowers  to  insect  visits,  whilst  many  large  orders  of  insects,  as 
a  result  of  their  visiting  plants,  have  been  gradually  modified. 
Especially  bees  and  butterflies  have  become  what  they  are  to-day 
as  a  result  of  their  intercourse  with  flowers.  All  of  which,  if 
it  be  “co-adaptation,”  is  also,  and  pre-eminently  so,  specialisa¬ 
tion  according  to  Symbiogenesis. 

In  his  Some  South  Indian  Insects,  Mr.  T.  Bainbridge 
Fletcher,  R.N.,  F.L.S.,  tells  us  that  the  thorns  of  the  large- 
thorned  Babul  (Acacia  latrmum),  common  in  many  parts  of 
Madras,  often  contain  nests  of  small  ants,  and  he  suggests  that 
it  is  a  case  of  Symbiosis,  and  that  a  legion  of  similar  cases  remain 
to  be  studied. 

Acacia  sundra,  another  tree  common  in  Madras,  has  large 
glands  which,  according  to  him,  attract  ants,  and  which  are 
situated  on  the  basal  part  of  the  leaf  stalks. 

Tlie  Leguminosae  are  thus  conspicuous  for  the  wealth  of  their 
symbiotic  relations.  As  is  well  known,  they  harbour  nodules, 
consisting  of  nitrifying  symbiotic  bacteria,  upon  their  roots. 
What  is  particularly  to  be  stressed  in  this  connection  is  the 
healthiness  and  success  of  this  widely  useful  and  highly  sym¬ 
biotic  oi’der  of  plants. 

The  viability  of  our  ordinary  leguminous  plants,  such  as  clover, 
for  instance,  is  very  great.  They  wnll  grow  in  bare  places,  pro¬ 
vided  the  right  minerals  are  obtainable.  On  land  so  poor  in 
humus  and  nitrogen  that  practically  no  other  crop  w'ill  grow, 
sweet  clover  thrives,  and,  what  is  more,  it  will  enrich  the  soil, 
making  it  ready  to  provide  for  the  protoplasm  of  other  plants. 
The  Japanese  clover,  Lcspedeza,  has  been  the  salvation  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  all  over  the  Cotton  Belt  of 
America.  That  it  has  been  vigorous  enough  to  oust  all  harmful 
I  weeds,  speaks  volumes  for  its  viability.  Prof.  Troup  emphasises 
the  wonderful  pow'er  of  recovery  on  the  part  of  the  roots  of 
many  leguminous  Indian  plants.  Frequently,  although  they  are 
almost  wholly  eaten  away  by  animals,  they  wdll  send  up  their 
shoots  from  the  portion  left  untouched.  This  power  of  recovery. 
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he  says,  renders  the  seedlings  very  hardy,  for,  although  they 
are  liable  to  be  killed  back  by  frost  and  drought,  they  almost 
invariably  produce  new  vigorous  shoots  from  the  base. 

Kegarding  non-leguminous  Indian  trees,  we  have  the  example 
of  Dillenia  indica,  the  seeds  of  which  are  eaten  and  spread  by 
elephants,  although  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  “  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  however,  the  seed  has  no  means  of  escaping 
from  the  fruit  owing  to  the  stiff,  tight  covering  of  thickened 
sepals,  and  Nature’s  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  is 
interesting.  The  fruits,  on  reaching  the  ground,  quickly  turn 
brown,  decay,  and  in  the  hot  season  shrivel  into  dry  masses; 
at  the  same  time  white  ants  eat  out  the  inside  and  fill  the  dry 
shell  with  their  earth.  The  seed,  however,  remains  untouched, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  it  germinates  in  the 
earth  of  the  white  ants,  and  seedlings  burst  out  through  all  the 
cracks  and  joints  of  the  dried  shell  of  the  fruit  as  if  growing  in 
a  flowerpot.” 

The  state-forming  insects,  it  would  seem,  possess  an  instinc¬ 
tive  apprehension — a  symbiotic  awareness — of  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  fundamental  socio- physiological  principle — that  of  com¬ 
pensation,  which  may  be  stated  thus  :  If  an  organism  cares  for 
the  products  or  services  of  another,  it  is  only  fair  that  it  in  turn 
render  counter-services,  lest  it  induce  anarchy  rather  than  order. 

In  symbiotic  relations,  normally  healthy,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  a  partner  playing  traitor  by  taking  undue  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  favourable  situation.  This  leads  to  disease  and 
degeneration ;  and  disease  is  thus  seen  to  be  essentially  due  to 
anti-social  action.  The  “evil”  uses  of  Nature  are  original 
“good”  uses  gone  to  the  bad,  which  it  is  very  necessary  to 
remember.  Symbiotic  partners  must  be  of  high  integrity,  or 
disorder  will  ensue.  The  good  life  is  never  an  easy  life.  Patho¬ 
logy  is  to  a  large  extent  made  up  of  moral  failings.  Evolution 
imposes  and  maintains  certain  standards  of  conduct,  which,  I 
contend,  involve  quasi-moral  issues.  And  we  find  even  in  the 
lowest  forms  some  adumbration  of  that  morality  which  is  possible 
in  its  fulness  only  in  human  society. 

Darwin  opened  our  eyes  to  the  facts  of  descent  and  of  disci¬ 
pline.  The  same  remains  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  com¬ 
bined  facts  of  disease  and  of  organic  sociality.  Once  these  are 
elucidated  there  will  arise  a  different  conception  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  from  that  now  obtaining. 


H.  Beinheimrr. 
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The  problem  of  the  University  and  the  State  is  a  very  old  one, 
but  no  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  trace  its  long  and  intricate 
history.  Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  one  or  other  of  the 
many  descriptions  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  though  it  seems  quite  clear  that  many  of  these 
are  overdrawn — notably  that  by  Gibbon — it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  condition  of  the  two  Universities  during  that  period  was 
deplorable.  Among  the  many  causes  which  together  produced 
this  unhappy  result,  the  two  centuries  of  State  interference  which 
preceded  the  eighteenth  century  played  a  very  considerable  part. 
From  the  time  when  Wolsey  demanded  the  surrender  of  her 
privileges  from  Oxford  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
neither  University  was  long  free  from  external  interference  of 
one  sort  or  another.  Cecil,  Leicester,  Whitgift,  Laud,  and 
James  II.,  in  addition  to  Wolsey,  attempted  to  use  them  as  in¬ 
struments  in  the  furtherance  of  their  policies. 

Some  years  before  Gibbon  wrote  his  scathing  criticism  the 
worst  period  in  University  history  was  already  over,  and  during 
the  nineteenth  century  Oxford  and  Cambridge  did  reform  them- 
.selves  from  within,  and  Parliament  did  not  shrink  from  an 
inquiry  into  their  state  and  abuses.  But  with  the  population 
of  the  country  increasing  at  a  rate  before  unknown  in  its  history, 
no  matter  how  democratic  the  older  Universities  might  become, 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  expect  them  to  satisfy  all  the  demand 
for  education  in  the  new  age.  Many  reformers  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  therefore,  agitated  for  the  foundation  of  new 
Universities  in  the  great  industrial  centres.  The  University 
of  London,  the  first  of  the  Civic  Universities,  was  largely  the 
work  of  a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens.  Later  on  in  the 
century  the  devotion  of  similar  bodies  in  different  centres  made 
possible  the  foundation  of  University  Colleges,  and  later  still, 
when  many  of  the  latter  grew  into  full-fledged  Universities,  the 
motive  pow’er  was  largely  the  same.  As  these  new  institutions 
expanded,  if  was  found  that  local  patriotism  was  not  sufficiently 
keen  to  ensure  them  adequate  financial  support,  and  so  they 
were  driven  to  look  to  the  State  for  aid.  The  question  of  the 
relations  which  should  exist  between  the  State  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  practical  one  for  University 
authorities.  Along  with  it  goes  the  parallel  question — How  can 
these  Civic  Universities,  while  preserving  their  rightful  auto¬ 
nomy,  best  be  made  to  serve  their  local  areas,  and  also  the  State 
which  supports  them? 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  modern  State — and  here  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  term  “  State  ”  is  used  in  a  specialised  sense 
denoting  not  so  much  the  community  at  large  as  the  Government 
—there  would  seem  to  be  four  distinct  types  of  University— 
State-inspired,  State-provided,  State-assisted  and  Independent. 
The  best  examples  of  the  first  type  are  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  German  and  of  French  Universities.  “  In  the  establishment 
of  a  teaching  body,”  said  Napoleon,  ‘‘my  principal  aim  is  to 
have  a  means  of  directing  political  and  moral  opinions.  ...  All 
the  schools  of  the  University  will  take,  as  the  basis  of  their 
instruction,  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  ...  to  the  Imperial  Monarchy 
and  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.”  It  was,  in  fact,  to  be  a  Govern¬ 
ment  factory,  which  existed  for  the  production  of  civil  servants 
and  soldiers. 

The  State  and  Provincial  Universities  of  America  and  the 
British  Dominions  illustrate  the  second  type.  Like  the  State- 
inspired  institutions,  they  depend  for  support  mainly  upon  the 
Governments,  but  like  the  English  Civic  Universities,  they  are 
the  result  of  a  popular  demand  for  higher  education.  These 
Universities  deny  that  their  freedom  has  been  curtailed  through 
their  dependence  uixin  the  State.  Though  this  is  probably  true 
of  those  in  the  British  Dominions,  the  melancholy  experience  of 
certain  American  Universities  seems  to  show  that,  provided  the 
Government  which  finances  them  is  sufficiently  unscrupulous, 
and  public  opinion  sufficiently  apathetic,  they  are  liable  to  many 
and  grave  dangers.* 

The  English  Civic  Universities  are  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
State-assisted  type.  Like  the  State-provided  Universities,  they 

(I)  The  following  statement  by  the  President  of  a  Canadian  Provincial 
University  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  : — 

“  Our  Universities  are  under  a  commission  management,  none  of  them  under 
direct  Government  control.  The  Senate  of  our  University  is  composed  of 
graduates  and  members  of  the  Staff,  so  that  the  machinery  is  really  in  the  hands 
of  the  teaching  staff.  For  example,  in  the  University  of  ‘  X  ’  the  graduates 
elect  ten  members  to  the  Senate  ;  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  and  the 
Senior  Normal  School  Principal  are  members  by  reason  of  their  positions,  and 
all  the  rest  are  elected  by  the  various  faculties,  wdth  the  exception  of  repre- 
sentativ'es  of  the  affiliated  societies  who  come  in  under  agreement  with  the 
Senate  itself.  So  far  as  the  internal  working  of  the  University  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  think  we  have  any  sense  of  restraint  that  would  not  be  felt  in  any 
place  where  financial  and  other  problems  arise.  .  .  .  This  University  is  a  State 
body  controlling  the  standard  of  all  professional  examinations  in  the  province, 
which  means  that  the  technical  men  of  the  University,  together  with  certain 
other  men  of  outstanding  jx>sition  in  their  professions,  selected  by  the  Senate, 
actually  fix  the  stsmdard  of  education  to  which  all  the  professions  must  conform. 
The  sense  of  relationship  to  the  public  which  must  result  ultimately  from  the 
technical  men  having  this  control  cannot  but  be  an  enormous  factor  in  public 
service.  Our  influence  on  Public  Health  matters  is  direct  and  important,  and 
in  so  far  as  public  money  is  spent,  it  is  done  so  under  the  best  technical  guidance.” 
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depend  for  support  upon  grants  from  local  authorities  which 
correstwnd  roughly  to  the  State  and  provincial  units  in  the 
Dominions.  In  addition,  however,  they  look  to  the  central 
Government  for  assistance. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  Independent  University,  which  relies  uix)n 
fees  and  endowments.  Many  examples  of  this  type  are  to  be 
found  in  America  and  in  the  British  Dominions,  and  until  re¬ 
cently  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  England,  belonged  to  this  class. 
Even  if  these  latter  receive  the  grant  suggested  by  the  Eoyal 
Commission,  which  reported  in  the  spring  of  192-2,  their  indepen¬ 
dent  position  will  probably  not  be  much  affected,  since  the  enor¬ 
mous  endowments  of  the  various  colleges  will  always  ensure  a 
lively  spirit  of  independence. 

With  the  exception  of  the  State-inspired  institutions,  Univer¬ 
sities  have  always  been  .sensitive,  and  rightly  so,  about  any 
infringement  of  their  autonomy.  They  hold  that,  once  their 
liberty  is  threatened,  their  efficiency  as  centres  of  learning  will 
decline.  Principal  Childs  seems  to  be  guilty  of  over-simplification 
when  he  defines  a  University  as  “  a  trust  confided  by  the  State 
to  certain  hands  for  the  common  interest  of  the  nation.”  He 
seems  to  imply  that  the  University  is  the  creation  of  the  State, 
whereas,  in  fact.  Universities  have  come  into  existence  to  supply 
a  want  far  deeper  and  wider  than  the  ‘‘  interest  of  the  nation  ” 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  any  number  of  Government  departments. 
A  University  is  indeed  a  “  trust  ”  in  the  sense  that  it  discharges 
a  vital  function  in  the  life  of  a  modern  civilised  community ;  but 
it  can  only  do  thi^  properly,  and  this  fact  should  never  be  for¬ 
gotten,  when  all  tjhought  of  State  parentage  has  been  scrapped, 
and  when  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  autonomy  is  recognised. 
While  this  is  true,  a  University  is  nevertheless  subject,  like  all 
other  cor])orations,  to  the  Tjaw,  and  complete  autonomy  is  there¬ 
fore  impossible.  In  the  visitorial  article  which  ap{)ears  in  Charters 
of  all  the  Provincial  Universities,  the  State  expressly  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  to  visit  from  time  to  time  and  to  correct  abuses.^ 

Up  to  a  point,  in  fact,  a  measure  of  State  control  is  not  only 
legally  necessary,  but  actually  desirable.  This  w'as  undoubtedly 
true  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  nineteenth  century.  If  the 

(1)  “We  Our  Heirs  and  Successors  Kings  and  Queens  of  the  Kingdom 
aforesaid  shall  be  and  remain  Visitor  and  Visitors  of  the  University  of  Bristo 
through  the  Lord  President  of  Our  Covmcil  for  the  time  being  and  in  exercise 
of  the  Visitorial  Authority  We  and  Our  Heirs  and  Successors  shall  have  the 
right  from  time  to  time  and  in  such  manner  as  We  or  They  shall  think  fit  to 
direct  an  inspection  of  the  University,  its  buildings,  laboratories,  libraries  and 
general  equipment,  and  also  of  the  teaching  examination  research  and  other 
work  done  by  the  University.”  (Charter  of  Incorporation.  Art.  2.  University 
of  Bristol.)  Similar  articles  may  bo  found  in  the  Charters  of  other  Universities. 
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proposed  reforms  were  to  have  any  value  it  was  necessary  that  the 
State  should  interfere  to  undo  some  of  the  harm  which  it  had 
done  in  the  past.  Were  it  not  for  the  assertion,  substantiated 
in  successive  Eoyal  Commissions,  that  the  University  is  a 
national  institution,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  religious  and 
other  artificial  barriers  would  have  been  swept  aw^ay  so  soon. 

Again,  as  the  number  of  Provincial  Universities  increases,  the 
question  of  the  demarcation  of  spheres  of  influence,  both  on  the 
academic  and  financial  side,  will  become  increasingly  urgent. 
Cases  are  not  wanting  in  the  British  Empire  where  local  patriot¬ 
ism,  a  valuable  asset  in  itself,  has,  when  improperly  directed, 
become  a  bane  to  Higher  Education.  It  is  the  worst  sort  of 
waste  to  allow  different  Universities  to  build  up  expensive  rival 
departments,  when  one  might  easily  serve  the  whole  need.  Mr. 
Maxwell  Garnett,  in  his  book  Ediication  and  World  Citizen¬ 
ship,  suggests  a  scheme  of  division  by  which  England  and 
Wales  might  be  sub-divided  into  “ten  or  twelve  educational 
provinces  that  might  with  great  advantage  become  administrative 
units  for  several  other  purposes  of  local  government.”  ‘ 

The  problem  of  demarcation  is  by  no  means  as  simple  as  it 
appears  on  the  surface.  So  long  as  this  demarcation  is  definitely 
limited  to  the  financial  side,  and  is  not  allowed  to  infringe  uix)n 
the  functioning  of  the  University,  there  may  be  much  to  be 
gained.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  that  once  the  principle  of 
water-tight  compartments  is  introduced — even  though  at  first 
it  is  specifically  applied  to  University  finance,  i.e.,  to  the  local 
authorities  from  which  a  given  University  can  demand  supixirt — 
it  will  probably  tend  to  be  applied  generally.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  a  Government  could  prevent  by  its  legislative  enactments  the 
flow  of  ideas  from  one  district  to  another.  Still,  it  might  do  a 
great  deal  to  handicap  unjustifiably  the  influence  of  a  University. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  student  might  be  definitely  limited  in  the 
choice  of  a  University,  since  County  Scholarships  would  tend  to 
go  only  to  the  local  University;  or  again,  the  cause  of  Higher 
Education  might  be  seriously  hampered  because  Universities 
would  be  rigidly  limited  to  the  areas  which  they  served,  even 
though,  as  sometimes  happens  ie.g.  in  extra-mural  education), 
an  institution  might  be  peculiarly  well-equipped  to  serve  a  dis- 
(1)  E.g.: 

Province  and  University  Centre{s),  Geographical  Counties. 

1.  Northern — Newcastle,  Durham  ..  ..  Northumberland,  Durham, Cum¬ 

berland  (and  perhaps  the 

Cleveland  district). 

2.  Yorkshire — Leeds,  Sheffield  . .  . .  Yorkshire  (except  perhaps 

Cleveland). 

3.  North-Western — Manchester,  Liverpool  . .  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  West- 

moriand. 
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trict  not  technically  within  its  sphere  of  influence.  But  if  these 
and  other  difficulties  associated  with  any  scheme  of  demarcation 
were  obviated,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  principle  itself  to  com¬ 
mend  its  general  application. 

The  present  paper  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  inter¬ 
relations  of  the  I’niversity  and  public  money-paying  bodies,  and 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  into  account  the  part  played 
by  local  authorities  as  well  as  by  the  Central  Government. 
Furthermore,  in  attempting  to  set  down  the  reasons  why  a  Uni¬ 
versity  has  a  right  to  expect  financial  support  from  these  bodies, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  touching  upon  the  wider  question  of  the 
University  and  its  reactions  upon  the  community  at  large.  In 
addition  to  mentioning  a  few'  of  the  more  important  national 
services  performed  by  the  University,  it  seems  advisable  to  indi¬ 
cate  certain  lines  along  which  Universities  might  expand,  so  as 
to  increase  their  direct  usefulness  to  the  State.  Because  it  per¬ 
forms  these  services,  and  because  it  alone  can  perform  them,  it 
would  seem  to  have  a  reasonable  claim  to  greater  financial  assist¬ 
ance  from  public  authorities  than  has  as  yet  been  forthcoming — 
assistance,  and  this  fact  can  never  be  too  strongly  emphasised, 
freely  given. 

Instruction  and  the  extension  of  the  bounds  of  knowledge  by 
research  still  remain  primary  functions  of  a  University.  From 
available  evidence  it  is  clear  that  the  new  Universities  are  doing 
all  that  can  be  expected  of  them  to  afford  sound  instruction. 
They  have  not  as  yet,  however,  recognised  that  the  extension 
of  knowledge  is  equally  important.  In  equipment,  and  in  a 
realisation  of  the  importance  of  research,  English  Universities 
fall  far  behind  those  of  the  United  States.  For  many  years  past 
all  the  more  important  American  Universities  have  had  their 
own  graduate  schools,  whereas  in  England  it  is  only  recently  that 
a  beginning  has  been  made.  In  economic  and  industrial  research 
of  various  kinds,  in  advanced  work  in  the  study  of  civics,  in  the 
study  of  the  application  of  the  natural  sciences  to  industry,  the 
Provincial  Universities  have  a  unique  opportunity,  and  they  w’ill 
never  exercise  that  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  nation  which  they 
should  until  more  adequate  provision  fs  made  for  this  branch  of 
their  w'ork.  From  the  Imperial  point  of  view'  this  is  particularly 
important,  for  they  w'ould  then  attract  a  very  large  number  of 
Dominion  research  students,  w'ho,  as  things  are,  are  obliged  to 
go  to  the  United  States  or  the  Continent  for  their  advanced 
studies. 

In  the  past.  Universities  have  been  too  prone  to  stand  apart 
from  the  life  of  the  community,  on  the  pharisaic  ground,  it  would 
aj)pear,  of  “  Stand  off,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou.”  Though  this 
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attitude  has  tended  to  die  out  within  recent  years,  it  still  remains 
true  that  they,  both  in  their  corporate  capacity  and  in  their  various 
individual  members,  do  not  take  that  part  which  they  should  iu 
the  wider  interests  of  life  beyond  the  academic  circle.  By  con¬ 
tinuing  to  allow  their  members  to  sit  on  Committees  of  Enquiry, 
and  Royal  Commissions,  by  placing  their  advice  and  expert  know¬ 
ledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  community,  by  a  careful  study  of  any 
of  its  needs  that  fall  within  their  purview' — in  all  these  w  ays  they 
may  do  a  great  deal  more  than  has  been  done  in  the  past  to  serve 
the  State. 

Standardisation  in  professional  training  is  a  matter  which 
Universities  might  w'ell  consider.  The  teaching  profession  will 
soon,  it  is  hoped,  be  completely  linked  up  with  the  Universities; 
much  has  also  been  done  in  the  medical  profession,  but  here  there 
is  still  great  room  for  improvement.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
possible  for  English  Universities  ever  to  equal  Dominion  State- 
controlled  institutions  in  this  respect,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  have  not  a  tabula  rasa  on  which  to  begin. 

The  relation  of  the  University  to  the  Civil  Services,  both 
local  and  central,  is  an  extremely  important  question.  An 
attempt  should  be  made  to  provide  special  courses  in  civics, 
administration  and  kindred  subjects  for  that  large  body  of  lower- 
grade  Civil  serv’ants,  both  local  and  central,  who  have  not  had  the 
full  advantage  of  a  University  training.  “  It  seems  most  desirable 
that,  at  any  rate  in  the  public  service,  a  further  step  should  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  recognising  that  the  continued  education 
of  Civil  servants  in  matters  bearing  ufwn  their  work  is  a  matter 
of  interest  to  the  State  which  employs  them.”  (Sir  W.  Beveridge) 

It  has  for  long  been  a  tradition  that  1st  division  appointments 
are  recruited  from  the  Universities,  and  the  fact  that  the  English 
Civil  Service  is  the  most  efficient  in  the  world  may  not  be  wholly 
unrelated  to  this.  In  the  future,  the  same  principle  will  probably 
be  extended  as  far  as  possible  to  the  lower  grades,  and  to  the 
local  Civil  Services  as  w'ell.  In  any  case,  a  great  deal  more  can 
be  done  for  prospective  candidates  by  providing  special  courses  in 
Finance  and  other  branches  of  Applied  Economics.  Administra¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  well  said,  has  now'  become  a  learned  profession 
in  itself,  and  this  should  receive  general  recognition.  Although 
London  will  always  attract  economic  research  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  still  the  sort  of  w'ork  being  done  in  the  School 
of  Economics  might  be  imitated,  though  on  a  much  naiTower  and 
less  intensive  scale,  in  other  centres. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  slight  indication  of  the  difl'erent  ways  in 
which  the  Universities  may  influence  the  State.  It  seems  clear. 
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from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  Civic  Universities  must 
receive  more  financial  support  from  some  quarter  if  they  are  to 
occupy  their  rightful  jxisition  in  civic,  national  and  imperial 
affairs.  In  the  light  of  this  important  fact  it  will  be  possible  now' 
to  discuss  the  other  side  of  this  question — the  relations  of  the 
State  to  the  Civic  Universities, 

In  order  to  enjoy  the  greatest  measure  of  autonomy,  a  Univer¬ 
sity  should  be  of  the  independent  type.  At  present,  this  seems 
to  be  an  impossible  ideal  for  the  Civic  Universities,  though  it  is 
undoubtedly  one  at  which  they  should  aim.  Even  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  most  favourably  situated,  in  this  respect,  of  all 
our  Universities,  have  been  compelled  recently  to  ask  for  more 
State  assistance.  Ever  since  1889  University  Colleges,  as  well 
as  the  Universities  which  grew  out  of  them,  have  been  in  receipt 
of  State  aid,  and  since  the  War  the  annual  grant  has  been  In- 
ceased  several  times  over,  and  still  greater  increases  must  be 
expected.  In  their  introductory  note  to  University  Grants  Com¬ 
mittee  Eeturns  for  10-20-1921 ,  the  Committee  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  about  the  financial  position  of  the  English 
Universities  and  Colleges: — “An  examination  of  the  detailed 
accounts  shows  that,  of  the  45  Universities  and  Colleges  which 
carry  forward  a  balance  on  revenue  account,  29  incurred  deficits 
on  the  year’s  working — some  of  these  deficits  are  very  consider¬ 
able — and  only  16  revealed  a  surplus.  Moreover,  25  institutions 
show  accumulated  deficits  as  at  July  31st,  1921 ;  in  some  cases 
tliese  amounts  are  very  large.  Twenty  institutions  are  the  for¬ 
tunate  possessors  of  accumulated  surpluses,  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  these  are  of  moderate  amount.  There  are  instances  in 
wliich  the  balance  sheets  reveal  large  debts  on  capital  account.’’ 

Civic  Universities  have  four  chief  sources  of  revenue  : — fees, 
endowments,  local  aid,  parliamentary  grants,  in  addition  to  mis¬ 
cellaneous  grants  in  the  form  of  special  allocations  from  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  for  special  pieces  of  research. 

The  University  Grants  Committee  estimates  in  the  University 
Returns  for  1920-1921  that  the  sum  received  in  fees  in  the 
English  Civic  Universities  constitutes  34.1  of  the  annual  income. 
The  term  ‘  ‘  fees  ’  ’  includes  money  received  from  many  different 
sources,  viz.  : — money  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  both  ex-service  men  and  others ;  fees 
remitted  on  condition  of  grants  made  by  local  authorities,  as  well 
as  fees  in  the  shape  of  money  paid  by  individual  students  from 
jtrivate  sources,  including  private  scholarships.  The  following 
figures  will  bring  out  some  interesting  facts  : — On  an  average 
for  the  six  English  Universities — Birmingham,  Bristol,  Tjeeds, 
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Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  the  various  items  com¬ 
prised  under  the  heading  “  fees  ”  appear  thus  :  — 

Paid  by  Board  of  Education  :  £  s.  d. 

(o)  i.  Training  Department  Students  . .  . .  fi,674  7  2 

ii.  Ex-Service  Students  . .  . .  . .  14,497  5  8 

(h)  Amount  of  fees  remitted  to  Students  as  a 

condition  of  Local  Authority  grants  . .  1,806  1  7 

(c)  All  other  Student  fees,  whether  paid  out  of 

scholarship  money  or  not  ..  ..  21,01419  3 

That  is,  the  sum  received  from  private  sources  is  actually  less 
than  half  the  total  amount  of  fees  paid  to  these  Universities. 
Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  this  small  amount  is 
partly  made  up  out  of  scholarships.  The  conclusion  seems  fairly 
clear,  then,  that  in  comparison  with  what  was  at  one  time  done 
in  Scotland,  and  is  now  done  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the  British 
Dominions,  the  individual  effort  or  sacrifice  made  by  the  under¬ 
graduate  or  his  family  is  not  all  that  it  might  be.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  these  figures  are  exceptional  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  so  many  ex-Service  men  now  in  our  Universities; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  ex-Service  men  leave,  there 
will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  present  number  of  train¬ 
ing  department  students,  and  the  proportions  between  the  amount 
received  from  private  sources  and  that  received  from  public 
authorities  in  fees  will  still  bring  the  latter’s  percentage  of  the 
total  up  to  between  40  and  50  per  cent. 

Considering  the  supposed  strength  of  local  patriotism  and  the 
benefits  received  from  them  by  particular  districts,  the  endow¬ 
ments  of  Civic  Universities  are  appallingly  low.  The  contrast 
between  them  and  the  different  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  striking.  In  a  typical  Oxford  college  it  is  estimated 
by  the  authorities  that,  on  an  average,  every  undergraduate 
benefits  from  endowments  by  about  £50  per  annum.  This  does 
not  apply  to  the  cost  of  living,  but  simply  to  the  actual  cost  of 
educating  him.  The  most  highly  endowed  of  the  modern  Univer¬ 
sities,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  figures  authorised  by  the 
University  Grants  Committee  for  1920-21,  can  count  on  about 
T14  of  the  total  cost  of  every  student’s  education  being  covered 
by  endowments.  Since  scholarships,  in  the  latter  case,  come 
very  largely  from  public  money  and  not,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  from  special  private  funds,  and  since,  moreover,  the  aim 
here  is  to  estimate  the  importance  of  private  sources  of  revenue 
as  opposed  to  public  ones,  all  Government  scholarships  must  be 
excluded.  Even  taking  into  consideration  those  private  scholar¬ 
ships  that  do  exist,  the  total  will  certainly  not  reach  £20.  It 
seems,  then,  fairly  safe  to  conclude,  unpalatable  though  the  con- 
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elusion  may  be,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  Universities  to 
follow  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Grants  Committee — 
“  We  would  urge  upon  University  authorities  the  importance  of 
regarding  their  endowment  funds  as  a  central  source  of  their 
revenue,  for  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  indisputable  that  only  by  the 
consolidation  of  a  stable  and  substantial  income  from  independent 
sources  can  the  autonomy  and  progressive  development  of  the 
University  be  ensured.”  This  ideal  is  unquestionably  the  true 
one  for  all  English  Universities,  and  while  they  demand  more 
and  more  money  from  the  State  they  should  never  think  of  this 
as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  independent  endow  ments. 

Revenue  from  local  aid  can  be  examined  under  three  head¬ 
ings — (a)  private  benefactions ;  (b)  grants  made  from  local 
authorities  raised  from  the  rates  ad  hoc  ;  (c)  money  in  the  shape 
of  scholarships,  bursaries,  studentships,  etc.,  paid  by  them  for 
the  students. 

(a)  The  question  of  private  benefaction  is  indeed  a  thorny  one. 
Professor  Leacock,  in  his  book  My  Discovery  of  England,  makes 
some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  private 
benefactor.  “In  America  the  world  of  commerce  and  business 
levies  on  itself  a  noble  tribute  in  favour  of  the  higher  learning. 
In  England,  with  a  few  conspicuous  exceptions,  such  as  that  at 
Bristol,  there  is  little  of  the  sort.”  He  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
the  only  imitation  of  American  methods  that  is  worth  while  ”  is 
to  capture  a  few  millionaires,  give  them  honorary  degrees  at  a 
million  pounds  sterling  apiece,  and  tell  them  to  imagine  that  they 
are  Henry  VIII.”  Professor  Leacock  forgets  to  state  the  toll 
on  Universities  demanded  by  generous  American  and  Canadian 
business  men.  While  there  are  no  modern  instances  of  gross 
interference  by  any  State  in  the  British  Empire  in  the  affairs 
of  Universities,  there  are  instances  in  the  British  Dominions, 
though  none  in  England,  in  which  private  benefactors  not  only 
objected  to  the  teaching  of  certain  professors,  but  actually 
attempted  to  have  them  removed,  on  the  ground  that  ”  he  w^ho 
paid  the  piper  had  a  right  to  call  the  tune.” 

(b)  An  examination  of  aid  given  by  local  authorities  from  the 
rates  is  almost  equally  disappointing.  For  1921-22  the  estimates 
for  the  six  English  Civic  Universities  were  :  — 

£ 

Endowments  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  84,205 

Grants  from  Local  Authorities  ..  ..  ..  ..  104,130 

Parliamentary  Grants,  Treasury  and  other  . .  . .  245,783 

County  Councils  have  already  asserted  their  right,  by  virtue  of 
their  grant  to  the  local  University,  to  have  a  representative  on 
the  Council  of  that  institution. 
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(c)  There  is  still  another  way  in  which  the  counties  may  be 
held  to  assist  the  University.  “Many  local  authorities  j^ant 
scholarships  and  bursaries  to  students  attending  colleges  or  hostels 
either  within  or  without  the  area  of  the  authority.  Such  scholar¬ 
ships  or  bursaries  may  include  maintenance  grants.”  (A. 
Fletcher  Moulton.)  It  is  these  bursaries  and  scholarships  which 
make  the  amount  entered  in  University  books  under  the  heading 
“  Fees”  seem  so  large.  .\s  w'e  shall  see,  however,  the  total 
burden  of  this  sort  of  aid  is  not  lx)rne  wholly  by  the  local 
authorities. 

There  seems  to  be  four  distinct  w'ays  in  which  the  Universities 
receive  aid  from  Parliament — (a)  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries;  (b)  Board  of  Education;  (c)  Department  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  ;  (d)  University  Grants  Committee. 

(а)  As  to  the  first  there  is  little  to  say.  In  various  Universities 
the  Board  has  special  departments  doing  particular  sorts  of 
research.  These  departments,  as  far  as  their  finance  is  con¬ 
cerned,  are  in  the  University  but  not  of  it.  All  the  money  they 
receive  is  definitely  ear-marked,  and  those  doing  research  are, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Civil  .servants.  As  far  as  the  general 
University  budget  is  concerned,  therefore,  they  do  not  exist. 

(б)  The  Board  of  Education  grants  scholarships  and  exhibitions, 
amounting  in  1922-23  (estimate)  to  £210,000,  to  students  in 
training  for  teachers  in  the  different  Universities.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  has  recently  established  a  system  of  State  scholarships. 
Finally,  “  many  local  authorities  grant  scholarships  to  older 
students  proceeding  to  the  Universities.  Such  expenditure  by 
the  local  authority  is,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  subsidised 
by  the  State  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent.”  (Geddes  Report, 
aiso  Education  Act,  1918.)  For  1922-23  the  Board  estimates 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  local  authorities  for  this  purpose  will 
be  £950 ,000,, which  will  require  a  Government  grant  of  £475,000. 
Although  the  connection  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
University  is  indirect,  it  is  nevertheless  vital.  It  might  also  be 
argued,  although  this  is  not  an  important  point,  that  the  Board 
of  Education  indirectly  determines  the  amount  of  local  aid  from 
the  rates  received  by  the  Universities.  Section  44  (2)  of  the 
Education  Act,  1918,  states:  “The  total  sums  paid  by  local 
education  authorities  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament  in 
the  local  taxation  account  in  aid  of  elementary  education,  or 
education  other  than  elementary,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  not 
be  less  than  one-half  the  net  expenditure  recognised  by  the  Board 
of  Education  as  expenditure  in  aid  of  which  Parliamentary  grants 
should  be  made  to  the  authority.”  Thus  it  would  seem  not  only 
that,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  50  per  cent,  grant  from  the  Board 
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of  Education  to  the  local  authority,  the  latter  can  give  more  free 
scholarships  and  studentships,  maintenance  grants,  etc.,  to 
University  students,  but  also,  since  the  rates  are  relieved  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  legitimate 
charge  on  them  for  elementary  and  secondary  education,  that  a 
larger  sum  from  them  can  be  allotted  for  direct  aid  to  the  Univer¬ 
sities.  This  point  may  not  be  a  very  serious  one,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  it  seems  to  deserve  passing  reference,  (c)  and  (d)  may  be 
taken  together,  since,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  the  Department 
of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Eesearch  seems  to  be  handing  over 
its  direct  financial  connection  with  the  Universities  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Grants  Committee.  This  body  is  all-important,  and  if  there 
is  any  way  in  which  the  autonomy  of  Universities  may  be 
threatened  it  will  be  in  this  direction.  So  far,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  judged  by  its  successive  reports  and  its  attitude 
to  University  grants,  this  Committee  has  left  nothing  to  be 
desiied,  and  it  has  shown  itself  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
just  University  aspirations.  Still,  from  the  ix)int  of  view  of  the 
Universities,  perhaps  over-sensitive  on  the  question  of  their 
autonomy,  the  present  position  of  the  University  Grants  Com¬ 
mittee  does  not  seem  to  be  wholly  satisfactory. 

The  history  of  the  body  is  illustrated  by  the  following  quota¬ 
tions  : — “  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  states  to  the  Board 
that  he  proposes  to  appoint  a  Standing  Committee  with  the 
following  terms  of  reference  :  ‘  To  enquire  into  the  financial  needs 
of  University  education  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  advise 
the  Government  as  to  the  application  of  any  grants  that  may 
be  made  by  Parliament  towards  meeting  them.’  ”  “On 
July  16th,  1920,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wrote  :  ‘  If 
allowance  is  to  be  given  to  the  various  elements  of  new  local 
support,  the  respective  claims  of  the  several  University  centres 
must  be  examined  and  considered  on  their  merits.  I  propose  to 
ask  the  University  Grants  Committee  to  undertake  this  task,  and, 
after  such  enquiry  and  consultation  with  each  of  the  Universities 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  advise  the  Government  of  the  amount 
of  additional  assistance  to  be  offered  in  each  case  out  of  the 
increased  grant-in-aid.  It  would  be  clearly  improper  for  the 
Government  to  subsidise  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Universities 
which  may  be  unwarranted  in  the  national  interest  or  improvi¬ 
dent  on  the  part  of  a  particular  institution.  ...  It  should  be 
one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  Committee  to  promote  a  con¬ 
tinued  advance  in  the  standard  of  University  teaching,  and  with 
their  expert  knowledge  they  will  no  doubt  be  able  so  to  frame 
their  recommendations  as  to  exclude  w'ork  which  more  properly 
falls  to  other  types  of  institutions.’  ’’  The  importance  of  these 
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two  statements  cannot  be  over-estimated.  They  amount  simply 
to  this,  a  Committee  whose  personnel  depends  solely  upon  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  given  the  right  of  deciding 
between  the  claims  of  various  Universities  in  the  country  for  aid, 
when  these  Universities  are  discharging  their  functions  properly, 
and  what  subjects  are  or  are  not  properly  academic.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  not  all.  It  was  also  suggested  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  University  institutions  should  be  dealt  with 
wholly  under  the  Treasury  grant-in-aid,  and  not  be  recognised 
in  part  by  grants  from  other  Departments.  When  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  was  published  in  February,  1921,  overtures 
had  already  been  made  to  the  various  Departments  concerned 
with  a  view  to  a  consolidation  of  University  grants-in-aid.  In 
the  next  fourteen  months  the  Committee  appears  to  have  made 
great  progress.  In  April,  1922,  the  following  statement  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  “  Liabilities  for  the  following 
grants  transferred  from  other  votes  has  recently  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  University  Grants  Committee  : — 

From  the  Board  of  Education  ; 

Birkbeck  College,  University  of  London,  now  in  £ 
receipt  of  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  16,000 

East  London  College  (Teclmical  School  Grant),  approxi¬ 
mately  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  460 

King’s  College,  London  (Technical  School  Grant), 

approximately  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  750 

Armstrong  College,  Durham  University  (Technical  School 

Grant),  approximately  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  100 

From  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  : 

Im|)erial  College  of  Science  and  Technology  (Aero¬ 
nautics  Dept.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  8,500 

Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology  (Technical 

Optics  Dept.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,000 

From  the  Treasury  : 

Scientific  Investigation  Vote,  Class  IV.  8  (School  of 
Oriental  Studies,  London  University)  . .  . .  . .  6,000 

From  the  DeveloptnetU  Commission  : 

Liverpool  University  (Department  of  Oceanography)  . .  800 

That  is,  an  absolutely  irresponsible  Committee,  so  far  as  the 
Universities  are  concerned,  is  rapidly  establishing  its  control  over 
all  moneys  granted  to  them  by  the  central  Government.  With 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world  such  a  body  could  not  help 
becoming  a  power  to  reckon  with,  and  already,  in  fact,  there 
have  been  cases  which  suggest  that  the  Universities  would  be 
loth  to  offend  it.  If  the  general  argument  here  is  sound,  it  is 
clear  that  English  Civic  Universities,  since  the  revenue  from 
fees,  endowments,  and  local  aid  is  not  clearly  what  it  should 
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be,  will  tend  more  and  more  in  the  future  to  rely  upon  State 
grants  for  their  maintenance,  and  thus  approximate  to  the  State- 
provided  type.  This  being  the  case,  it  can  be  easily  seen  how 
very  serious  the  situation  becomes  when  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  their  revenue  is  allocated  by  a  Committee  on  which 
they  have  no  representative  and  over  which  they  have  no  control. 
The  dangers,  therefore,  associated  with  the  State  control  of 
Universities  become  very  real,  and  should  receive  some  con¬ 
sideration. 

Theoretically,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  State- 
provided  or  the  State-assisted  University  may  become  the  State- 
inspired.  Although  the  opinion  of  experts  seems  to  be  divided 
upon  this  point,  the  majority  of  English  educationists  seem  to 
consider  that  it  is  a  remote  possibility  in  England.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  worth  considering.  The  recent  history  of  Scottish  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education  seems  to  suggest  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  autonomy  through  the  interference  and  red  tape  of  a 
Government  department  is  not  an  impossibility.  What  has 
been  done  in  Scottish  schools  can  be  done  in  English  Universities. 
A  Labour  Government  would,  most  probably,  favour  free  educa¬ 
tion,  including  University  education.  The  doctrinaire  branch 
of  that  Party,  at  present  comparatively  insignificant  in  import¬ 
ance,  already  advocates  a  purely  class  education.^  Though  the 
Central  Labour  College  does  not  at  present  command  a  large 
following  in  the  country,  it  is  possible  that  that  following  may 
increase  and  even  dominate  the  Labour  movement.  Further¬ 
more,  even  though  this  may  not  occur,  the  very  fact  that  a 
section  of  Labour  has  taken  such  a  stand  in  education  may  result 
in  reactions  among  the  members  of  other  parties,  which  will, 
in  the  long  run,  prove  equally  disastrous  to  University  autonomy 
and  sound  learning. 

A  University  financed  chiefly  by  the  State  is  open  to  many 
l^articular  dangers.  Here  the  only  evidence  available  is  mainly 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  another  country.  There  has  been 
a  tendency,  it  appears,  in  certain  State-provided  Universities  for 
the  members  of  the  staff  to  regard  themselves  as  quasi  Civil 
servants.  The  result  of  this  on  their  teaching  need  not  be  com¬ 
mented  upon.  Or,  again,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  them 
to  suit  their  teaching  unconsciously  to  the  known  wishes  of  the 
“  paymaster.”  For  the  lecturer  in  economics  or  political  science, 
or  even  economic  history,  to  speak  the  truth  as  he  knows  it  when 

(1)  The  Central  Labour  College  states  :  1.  The  College  is  to  be  bast'd  on  the 
recognition  of  the  antagonism  of  interests  between  Labour  and  Capital.  2.  Its 
aim  is  to  impart  edueation  of  a  definitely  utilitarian  character,  viz.,  to  equip 
workers  to  propagate  and  defend  the  interests  of  their  class  against  the 
dominating  ruling  class  ideas  of  Capitalistic  Society. 
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this  will  almost  certainly  mean  a  reduction  of  grant  or  an  end 
to  promotion,  requires  more  courage  than  can  be  expected  from 
a  man  who  has  to  provide  for  a  family  solely  dependent  upon 
him.  Even  if  such  a  man  was  prepared  to  risk  his  career  in 
order  to  state  his  opinions,  it  is  not  a  fair  position  in  which  to 
put  any  teacher. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  superannuation  and  pensions  for  University  teachers. 
The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  others,  drew  ghastly 
pictures  of  the  future  in  store  for  professors  and  lecturers  if  they 
submitted  to  come  under  the  Government  pension  scheme  for 
teachers.  “  I  do  not  want  to  convert  University  professors  or 
teachers  into  Civil  servants,  and  this  is  what  will  happen  if  you 
put  yourselves  in  the  same  position  as  secondary  school  teachers.” 
Their  pensions,  he  said,  and  the  salaries  upon  which  they  were 
based,  and  numbers  of  people  receiving  those  salaries,  must, 
within  limits,  be  approved  of  by  Government.  ”  You  have  to 
be  careful  upon  what  terms  and  to  what  extent  you  accept  or 
depend  upon  Government  grants,  for  with  Government  money 
given  in  large  quantities  and  with  Government  control  you  will 
be  as  much  under  the  thumb  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  any 
board  school  in  the  country.”  It  is  impossible  to  take  this  state¬ 
ment  seriously,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  amount  required  from  the  State  in  addition  to  that  already 
received  to  place  the  University  superannuation  scheme  on  a 
similar  footing  to  that  of  school  teachers  would  be  extremely 
small.  State  control  of  the  superannuation  fund  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  whole  desirable,  not  because  of  its  supposed  threats 
to  University  autonomy,  but  because  of  possible  Government 
manipulation. 

In  a  democratic  community  there  is  still  another  danger  to 
which  Universities,  depending  upon  public  finance,  local  and 
central,  are  liable.  ‘‘Since  the  people  pay  for  them,  as  many 
of  the  people  as  possible  should  enjoy  their  benefits.”  There 
is  at  least  one  case  where,  when  this  cry  was  raised,  because  the 
standards  of  entry  to  the  University  were  found  to  be  too  high 
they  were  actually  lowered  to  accommodate  the  public  demand. 
The  particular  danger,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the 
case  of  the  English  Civic  Universities  is  the  position  of  the 
University  Grants  Committee. 

A  few  conclusions  and  suggestions  may  now  be  made.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  goal  of  all  Universities  should  be  independence 
of  external  support,  either  public  or  private.  That  is,  they 
should  attempt  by  all  possible  means  to  consolidate  large  endow- 
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merit  funds,  which. would  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  autonomy  under  the  law. 

If  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  situation  is  correct,  this  goal 
is,  for  the  moment  at  least,  impossible  of  attainment.  Whether 
the  reason  be  that  “  the  English  people  is  not  interested  in 
education,”  or  that  the  methods  adopted  by  Universities  in  their 
appeals  are  not  the  sort  most  calculated  to  produce  donations, 
the  result  is  the  same.  Local  aid  is  not  sufi&cient,  and  it  appears, 
therefore,  that  our  Civic  Universities  will  tend  to  resemble  the 
State-provided  type.  This  being  the  case,  the  financial  relations 
of  the  State  to  the  University  become  a  matter  of  vital  import¬ 
ance,  for  it  is  possible  that  a  Government  might  apply  a  utili¬ 
tarian  standard  of  payment  by  results.  The  calamitous  effects  of 
such  a  system  are  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned. 

The  question  then  arises.  How  can  a  University,  which  is 
tending  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  the  State  for  its  financial 
sup{)ort,  enjoy  that  autonomy  which  is  so  necessary?  In  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  the  present  University  Grants  Committee  there  seems 
to  lie  a  possible  solution  of  this  problem.  Everyone  will  admit 
frankly  that  an  intermediary  body  like  this,  which  acts  as  a 
buffer  between  the  State  and  the  Universities,  is  a  good  thing. 
It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  this  Committee  be  composed 
of  educational  experts,  full  of  good  intentions ;  the  Universities 
should  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  an  effective  influence  in  its 
deliberations  and  policy.  By  the  addition  of  not  more  than  four 
members  representing  various  phases  of  University  life,  this  Com¬ 
mittee  might  be  made  thoroughly  satisfactory  both  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  Universities.  There  would  then  be  at  least  nine 
members,  of  whom  the  chairman  would  be  a  Treasury  official ; 
four  would  represent,  as  they  do  now,  educational  and  intellec¬ 
tual  interests;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  following  bodies 
might  be  represented  by  one  member  each — first,  governing 
bodies  of  the  Universities ;  second,  a  Vice-Chancellors’  Associa¬ 
tion;  third,  the  Association  of  University  Teachers;  fourth,  a 
member  representing  adult  education  and  the  working  classes. 
If  some  such  scheme  were  adopted,  the  University  Grants  Com¬ 
mittee  would  free  itself  from  all  danger  of  bureaucratic  control, 
and,  representing,  as  it  would,  the  Government,  the  general 
public^  and  the  various  classes  of  the  University  hierarchy,  it 
would  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  concerned. 

C.  M.  MacInnes. 
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Horace  Walpole  was  born  in  1717.  His  life  ran  on  such  lines 
as  we  should  expect  for  a  son  of  the  Prime  Minister — Eton,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  Grand  Tour,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament  at  twenty- 
four.  To  all  this  were  added  several  fat  sinecure  posts  which 
enabled  Walpole  to  live  in  comfort  at  the  expense  of  the  nation 
till  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Parliament  pleased  him  for  thirty-six  years,  and  this  chapter 
of  his  career  closed  only  when  he  had  completed  his  strange 
stucco  castle  at  Strawberry  Hill.  For  this  sham  Gothic  struc¬ 
ture  he  purchased  a  printing  press,  and  collected  masses  of  amaz¬ 
ing  curios.  Wolsey’s  hat,  William’s  spurs,  and  the  warrant  for 
Charles’s  execution  are  samples  of  his  stock.  Whether  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  press  was  profitable  we  know  not,  but  thirty-nine 
superfine  volumes  de  luxe  emerged.  The  curios  proved  un¬ 
doubtedly  investments  of  value,  for  subsequently  at  sale  they 
secured  f 32 ,000. 

Walpole  was  well  aw'are  his  fame  would  not  be  founded  on 
his  castle  or  its  contents,  whether  curios  or  choice  volumes,  but 
upon  his  ceaseless  correspondence,  which  he  carefully  retrieved 
from  the  recipients  and  left  at  his  death  re-edited  and  ready  for 
the  printer,  so  that  seventeen  stout  volumes  now  witness  his 
indefatigable  industry  in  garnering  the  gossip  of  his  century  and 
sending  it  to  Mann,  Mason,  Miss  Berry,  and  Madame  Du 
Deffand. 

Samuel  Johnson  scarcely  calls  for  description.  Born  in  1709 
of  a  bookseller — one  of  a  tribe  of  booksellers — Johnson  joined 
the  legion  of  letters.  Fearful  was  the  fate  of  a  scribe  in  those 
days.  A  meagre  pittance  was  the  reward  of  success,  and  failure 
spelt  starvation.  Until  Johnson  was  granted  his  pension  in 
1763  life  was  but  a  sordid'  struggle  against  want.  After  this 
date  the  degrading  indignities  of  his  life  diminished.  He  had 
drudged  for  bare  subsistence  for  nearly  fifty  years,  but  now  a 
degree  of  ease  and  dignity  came  his  wmy.  His  conversational 
powers  opened  many  doors  and  made  him  famous,  and  some¬ 
times  feared.  The  seven  times  seven  years  spent  in  struggle 
and  study,  then,  became  both  a  benefit  and  a  hindrance.  His 
profound  experience  of  humanity  and  his  learning  equipped  him 
for  every  controversy,  and  constituted  him  a  complete  critic  of 
life  and  letters  ;  but  he  him.self,  in  his  balanced  language,  explains 
the  drawback  of  such  a  past  : — 

A  man  of  letters  for  the  most  part  spends  in  the  privacies  of  the  study 
that  season  of  life  in  which  manners  are  to  be  softened  with  ease  and 
polished  into  elegance.  .  .  .  When  he  enters  life,  if  his  temper  be  soft 
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and  timorous,  he  is  diffident  and  basliful  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
defects.  If  he  was  bom  with  spirit  and  resolution  he  is  ferocious  and 
arrogant  from  the  consciousness  of  his  merit.  .  .  .  He  is  hot  and 
dogmatical,  quick  in  opposition  and  tenacious  in  defence. 

As  Johnson  was  born  in  1709  and  died  in  1784,  the  joint  years 
of  Johnson  and  Walpole  were  sixty-seven,  viz.,  1717  to  1784. 
Living  long  in  the  same  times,  and  citizens  of  the  same  city, 
there  was  nevertheless  little  in  common  between  them.  Walpole 
was  an  aristocrat,  born  among  the  great,  and  Samuel  Johnson 
a  son  of  the  people,  born  and  bred  among  the  poor.  Johnson, 
the  embodiment  of  common  sense,  took  death  and  life  very 
seriously.  If  rough  at  times,  for  reasons  we  have  seen,  he 
possessed  much  stately  courtesy  and  real  charity  of  heart. 
Walpole  was  womanish,  a  busy  trifler.  Macaulay  says  the 
formation  of  his  mind  was  such  that  serious  business  was  a  trifle 
to  him  and  trifles  were  a  serious  business. 

Above  all,  Walpole  considered  himself  a  person  of  quality, 
“a  fine  gentleman,”  who  looked  upon  all  those  outside  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  peerage  as  outsiders;  polite  in  the  extreme, 
but  his  urbanity  is  described  as  mechanical ;  in  his  dress,  dandi¬ 
fied.  Miss  Hawkins,  a  neighbour  in  Twickenham,  says  he  wore 
in  the  afternoon  a  lavender  suit,  the  waistcoat  embroideied  with 
silver,  silk  partridge-coloured  stockings,  and  gold  buckles  to  his 
shoes.  He  entered  a  room  with  a  style  of  affected  delicacy. 
He  tiptoed  as  if  afraid  of  a  wet  floor,  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
but  not  a  pleasant  one.  His  laugh  was  forced.  His  well-bred 
malice  and  his  playful  and  pungent  persiflage  made  him  a  charm¬ 
ing  companion. 

For  the  robuster  spirits  of  his  age  Walpole  displayed  deep 
distaste  in  his  constant  illiberal  comment.  He  had  a  particular 
dislike  for  working  literary  men.  In  1766  he  wrote  : — 

In  England  we  read  their  works,  but  seldom  or  never  take  any  notice 
of  authors.  We  think  them  sufficiently  paid  if  their  books  sell,  and  of 
course  leave  them  to  their  colleges  and  obscmity,  by  which  means  we 
are  not  troubled  with  their  vanity  and  impertinence. 

In  September,  H70,  he  wrote  to  Lady  Ossory  : — 

I  hold  the  character  of  author  as  cheap  as  I  do  almost  everything 
else.  I  have  no  respect  for  authors. 

In  1773  he  wrote  to  the  Eev.  William  Cole  : — 

I  have  no  thirst  to  know  the  rest  of  my  contemporaries.  .  .  . 
Recollect  that  T  have  seen  Pope  and  lived  with  Gray. 

With  the  exception  of  Gray,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  and  Cole 
the  antiquarian,  he  had  no  friends  in  the  literary  world. 
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From  1771  onwards  Walpole  developed  a  violent  dislike  for 
Johnson,  which  possessed  his  mind  until  the  appearance  of  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  and  of  Boswell’s  Life.  Then  it  seemed 
to  be  soothed  and  to  disappear.  The  origin  of  this  dislike  is 
difficult  to  trace,  and,  it  is  suggested,  may  be  found  in  the  incident 
of  their  meeting  in  April,  1771,  now  to  be  recounted. 

Walpole  says  he  was  only  five  or  six  times  in  Johnson’s  com¬ 
pany.  By  piecing  together  his  letters  we  obtain  a  detailed 
account  of  two  of  these  occasions,  not  recorded  by  Boswell. 

The  first  meeting  was  on  the  23rd  April,  1771,  and  up  to  that 
date  neither  in  the  many  volumes  of  Walpole’s  correspondence 
nor  his  other  writings  do  we  find  an  attack  upon  Johnson, 
although  his  name  from  time  to  time  occurs ;  but  after  this  date 
his  correspondence  and  writings  contain  much  abuse.  This 
occasion  was  the  first  banquet  of  the  Royal  Academy.  But  to 
understand  this  scene  we  must  recall  an  incident  in  Walpole’s 
life,  namely,  his  connection  with  Chatterton. 

In  March,  1769,  Thomas  Chatterton,  then  a  lad  aged  fifteen, 
wrote  to  Horace  Walpole,  sending  papers  purporting  to  be  copies 
of  some  ancient  manuscripts  and  poems.  These  were  some  of 
Chatterton’s  brilliant  literary  impositions.  Waljx)le  was  com¬ 
pletely  captured  by  them.  He  wrote  effusively  to  Chatterton, 
sending  him  a  thousand  thanks,  told  him  his  manuscripts  were 
"most  valuable  ’’  and  full  of  information,  and  proposed  to  him 
the  high  honour  of  printing  the  Rowley  Poems  at  the  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill  Press.  The  poems  were,  he  said,  "wonderful  for 
their  harmony  and  spirit,”  and  he  wrote  that  certain  of  the 
papers  confirmed  his  view  that  oil  painting  was  a  revival  and  not 
a  Van  Eyck  discovery.  Waljwle  was  completely  carried  away. 

Chatterton  then  sent  more  manuscripts,  and  told  Walpole  that 
he  was  a  ^wor  attorney’s  clerk,  who  loved  literature  and  hated 
law.  But  the  manuscripts  were  shown  by  Walpole  to  Gray,  to 
Mason,  and  to  Cole,  and  rejected  by  them  as  spurious.  No 
w^onder,  for  in  one  parcel  were  the  works  of  a  newly  discovered 
poet  of  the  tw’elfth  century,  another  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  two  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  superabundance  of 
treasure  no  doubt  opened  the  critics’  eyes,  and  Walpole  changed 
his  tone,  and  coldly  told  Chatterton  to  remain  an  attorney’s  clerk 
and  leave  literature  alone. 

No  doubt  with  a  view  to  punish,  Walpole  continued  for  a  time 
spitefully  to  withhold  the  manuscripts,  disregarding  Chatterton’s 
request  to  return  them. 

A  few  months  later  Chatterton  terminated  his  brief  career  by 
suicide,  on  the  28rd  August,  1770.  It  would  be  folly  in  any  way 
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to  blame  Walpole  for  this  tragedy.  Immediately  after  his  death 
Chatterton’s  wonderful  story  rapidly  spread.  The  Town  and 
County  Magazine  and  the  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Croft  got  busy  col¬ 
lecting  information,  which  was  published  later  in  Croft’s  odd 
book  Love  and  Madness. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  believed  the  Rowley  poems  were  genuine, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  these  brilliant  writings  could  be  the 
compositions  of  a  boy  scarcely  past  childhood,  and  at  the  Royal 
Academy  banquet  on  the  23rd  April,  1771,  Goldsmith  informed 
the  company  of  the  wonderful  literary  treasures  discovered  by 
Chatterton  at  Bristol,  Walpole  and  Johnson  were  at  the  ban¬ 
quet,  and,  as  Walpole  records  in  a  letter,  he  “  noticed  Dr.  John¬ 
son  laughed  at  Goldsmith’s  statement.”  It  must  have  shot 
through  Walpole’s  quick  brain  that  where  he  had  been  deceived 
Johnson  at  once  detected  imposition,  that  Chatterton  might  have 
preserved  his  letters — perhaps  Johnson  had  seen  them.  These 
would  show  he  had  been  deceived,  and  had  treated  Chatterton 
spitefully.  Walpole  was  morbidly  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  in 
bondage  to  public  opinion.  Dr.  Johnson  had  laughed  at  Gold¬ 
smith  ;  would  not  he  laugh  even  louder  at  him  when  he  knew 
all?  He  might  include  him,  the  great  Horace  Walpole,  in  his 
uncouth  merriment. 

After  the  banquet  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  then  President  of  the 
Academy,  brought  up  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  presented  him  to 
Walpole.  He  told  Goldsmith  that  he  had  seen  the  Chatterton 
manuscripts,  but  that  he  had  discovered  them  to  be  forgeries  and 
had  returned  them  to  Chatterton.  He  did  not  mention  he  had 
for  months  believed  in  them  and  admired  them,  and  had  offered 
to  print  them  in  the  Strawberry  Hill  Press.  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
however,  still  stoutly  contended  for  their  genuineness. 

A  few  moments  later  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  came  to  Walpole 
and  said  he  was  now  going  to  present  Dr,  Samuel  Johnson,  but 
Walpole  replied  :  ”  No,  Sir  Joshua  ;  for  Dr.  Goldsmith  pass — but 
you  shall  not  present  Dr.  Johnson  to  me.”  So  with  this  insolent 
haughtiness  he  escaped  a  conversation  he  feared  to  face. 

Was  this  incident  the  real  genesis  of  his  animosity  towards 
Johnson?  Did  fear  of  an  encounter  make  Walpole  take  up  a 
declared  attitude  towards  Johnson,  from  which  once  taken  there 
could  be  no  departure  ?  Or  was  not  this  incident  the  shock  which 
concentrated  and  deposited  the  instinctive  antagonism  of  a  petty 
and  tortuous  nature  brought  in  contact  with  a  strong  and  direct 
one? 

From  this  date  Walpole  perpetually  attacked  Johnson. 
Animosity  for  him  became  almost  an  obsession.  It  would  be 
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impossible  to  give  all  these  attacks  in  the  compass  of  this  paper, 
but  here  are  a  few  : — 

July,  1772. — Trifling  Johnson!  piddling  Goldsmith!  How  little 
have  they  contributed  to  the  glory  of  a  period  in  which  all  arts,  all 
sciences,  are  encouraged  and  rewarded. 

August,  1774. — Johnson’s  style  was  fustian  and  his  spirit  mean. 

December,  1775. — Johnson  is  “an  unfortunate  monster  trusting  to  liis 
helpless  deformity  for  indemnity  for  any  impertinence  that  his  arrogance 
suggests.  ” 

Dr.  Johnson  is  “a  dealer  in  triple  tautology” — a  “prostitute  hireling." 

February,  l78l.--John.son  is  “a  saucy  Caliban”  and  a  “tasteless 
old  pedant.” 

April,  1781. — Johnson  is  “  a  babbling  old  woman.” 

September,  1781. — John.son  is  a  “sycophant  old  nurse.” 

February,  1782. — Prejiulice  and  bigotry  and  pride  and  presumption 
and  arrogance  and  pedantry  are  the  hags  that  brew  his  ink. 

April,  1782.-- Johnson’s  writings  are  Billingsgate. 

August,  1785. — Johnson  had  the  “bigotry,  folly  and  ignorance  of  a 
monk.”  Ho  was  “  an  old  almswoman — a  mountebank.” 

March,  1786. — Johnson  was  “an  ill-natimed  bear,”  “  an  old  washer¬ 
woman,”  “  a  Hottentot.” 

“  Never  was  a  mind  narrower  than  .Johnson’s.  The  poor  man  was  mad.” 

In  1786  he  invented  the  fable  that  Mrs.  Thrale  feared  that  Dr. 
Johnson  should  spit  in  her  face  if  she  should  disagree  with  him. 

He  records  that  Burke  and  Sir  Joshua  had  “  impertinently  ” 
asked  him  to  subscribe  for  a  monument  to  Johnson.  “  I  would 
not  deign  to  write  an  answer,  but  sent  word  by  my  footman.” 
Such  was  Walpole’s  opinion  of  Johnson. 

Johnson’s  attitude  to  Walpole,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  was  one 
of  indifference.  Boswell’s  volume  only  contains  one  reference 
by  Johnson  to  Walpole,  in  which  he  said  “  Walpole  had  got 
together  a  great  many  curious  little  things  and  told  them  in  an 
elegant  manner.” 

Much  must  be  overlooked  of  what  men  write  in  intimate 
correspondence.  But  Wal|X)le  always,  as  we  have  seen,  wrote 
for  publication.  This  gives  the  importance  of  deliberation  to 
Walpole’s  attacks.  Moreover,  Walpole’s  attacks  are  not  confined 
to  his  private  coiresirondence.  In  his  Memoirs  of  George  III., 
which  he  completed  and  sealed  up  in  1772,  with  directions  that 
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they  should  not  be  opened  for  a  lengthy  period,  and  which  were 
only  first  published  in  1845,  he  delivered  this  considered  judgment 
of  Johnson  : — 

With  a  lumber  of  learning  and  some  strong  parts,  Johnson  was  an 
odious  and  mean  character.  By  principle  a  Jacobite,  arrogant,  self- 
sufticient  and  overbearing  by  nature,  imgrateful  through  pride  and 
feminine  bigotry,  he  had  prostituted  his  pen  even  in  a  dictionary,  and 
ftftcrwartls  for  a  pension  contradicted  his  own  definitions.  His  manners 
were  sordid,  supercilious  and  brutal,  his  style  ridiculously  bombastic  and 
vicious,  and  in  a  word  mth  all  the  pedantry,  he  had  all  the  gigantic 
littleness  of  a  Country  Schoolmaster. 


Never  was  complaint  made  with  less  justification  than  the 
attack  on  Johnson  for  his  pension.  Everybody  connected  with 
the  grant — Lord  Bute,  fiOrd  Tx)ughborough,  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
Mr.  Sheridan — are  united  in  asserting  that  the  grant  was  not 
made  in  connection  with  j)olitical  services,  ])ast  or  future,  but 
solely  as  a  reward  for  literary  merit  without  stipulation.  John¬ 
son  himself  on  several  occasions  gave  an  account  of  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Ijord  Bute  on  the  occasion  of  the  grant,  and  records 
that  Bute  said  :  “  It  is  given  to  you  not  for  what  you  are  to  do, 
but  for  what  you  have  done.” 

In  any  case,  Wal[)ole  was  scarcely  the  person  to  reproach  any 
man  for  receiving  ]niblic  money,  for  he  lived  all  his  life  upon 
public  money,  the  produce  of  the  sinecure  posts  for  which  he 
never  did  a  stroke  of  work,  and  bestowed  when  he  was  too  young 
to  deserve  them  for  literary  merit  or  public  service.  From  these 
posts  he  must  have  received,  at  a  modest  computation,  £150,000 
of  taxpayers’  money.  Johnson  enjoyed  his  £300  a  year  pension 
for  twenty-two  years,  and  his  total  of  public  money  comes  but 
to  a  poor  £6,600. 

Another  little  scene  in  which  Walpole  and  Johnson  both 
played  a  part  was  enacted  in  the  drawing-room  of  Lord  Lucan 
in  February  of  1781,  the  heroine  of  the  occasion  being  Mrs. 
Montagu,  whom  Fanny  Burney  called  “  the  glory  of  her  sex.” 
Johnson  had  much  admiration  for  Mrs.  ^lontagu,  but  he  dis¬ 
criminated.  He  admired  her  conversation,  was  edified  by  her 
charity,  but  denied  her  praise  as  an  author. 

Mrs.  Montagu  is  a  remarkable  woman,  she  does  not  make  a  trade  of 
wit,  but  she  has  a  constant  stream  of  conversation.  It  is  always  impreg¬ 
nated — it  has  always  meaning. 

Of  Mrs.  Montagu’s  benevolence,  too,  he  spoke  warmly  : — 

I  have  seen  no  beings  who  do  as  much  good  from  benevolence  as  she 
does  from  whatever  motive.  .  .  .  No,  sir,  to  act  from  pure  benevolence 
is  not  possible  from  finite  beings. 
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But  when  Reynolds  remarked  to  him  that  her  essay  on  Shake¬ 
speare  did  her  honour,  Johnson  replied  :  — 

Yes,  sir,  it  does  her  honour,  but  it  would  do  no  one  else  honour.  There 
is  not  one  sentence  of  true  criticism  in  the  book. 

Trouble,  however,  came  between  the  “  Glory  of  her  Sex  ”  and 
the  “Great  Cham  of  Literature.”  Johnson  reviewed  the  Life 
and  Works  of  Lord  George  Lyttelton,  between  whom  and  Mrs. 
Montagu  Boswell  says  “a  commerce  of  reciprocal  compliments 
had  long  been  carried  on.”  Johnson  called  her  friend  “poor 
Lyttelton  ”  and  spoke  of  his  “  vanity,”  and  said  that  his  poems 
were  “insipid  ”  and  “little  to  be  admired.”  ' 

Then  the  ‘  ‘  Glory  of  her  Sex  ’  ’  and  her  brave  blue-stockinged 
band  rose  as  one  w’oman  and  declared  war  on  the  “  Great  Cham.” 
Johnson  replied  with  dignity  that  “  he  considered  himself  as 
entrusted  wdth  a  certain  }X)rtion  of  truth,  and  that  he  had  given 
his  opinion  sincerely.  Let  them  show,”  he  exclaimed,  “where 
they  think  me  wrong.” 

Johnson  was  dropped  by  Mrs.  Montagu  and  her  fellow-blues ! 
No  more  was  he  the  petted  guest,  the  revered  oracle,  of  her 
select  dinner  parties  and  brilliant  receptions. 

Great  was  Waljwle’s  delight  when  he  heard  of  the  quarrel, 
and  he  hastens  to  write  to  Mason  :  — 

Mrs.  Montagu  and  all  her  Maenades  intend  to  tear  Johnson  limb 
from  limb  for  despising  their  moppet.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

However,  they  had  to  meet  at  the  houses  of  friends,  and  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  on  February  4th,  1781,  Walpole  was 
present,  and  duly  reported  to  Mason  : — 

I  saw  Johnson  last  night  at  Lady  Lucan’s,  who  had  assembled  a 
blue-stocking  meeting  in  imitation  of  Mrs.  Vesey’s  babels.  It  was  so 
blue  it  was  quite  mazarine  blue.  Mrs.  Montagu  kept  aloof  from  Johnson 
like  the  west  from  the  east.  They  “  kept  at  different  ends  of  the  chamber, 
and  set  up  altar  against  altar  there.  There  she  told  me  as  a  mark  of 
her  high  displeasure,  that  she  would  never  ask  him  to  dinner  again.  I 
took  her  aide,  and  fomented  the  quarrel,  and  wished  I  could  have  made 
Dagon  and  Ashtaroth  scold  in  Coptic.” 

Boswell  says  Mrs.  Montagu’s  declaration  of  war  gave  Johnson 
not  the  least  disturbance.  We  are  not  so  sure,  for  he  records 
that  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  him  :  “  Sir,  Mrs.  Montagu  has  dropped 
me.  Now  there  are  people  whom  one  would  like  very  much  to 
drop  but  would  not  wish  to  be  dropped  by.”  And  Boswell  adds  : 
“  He  certainly  w'as  vain  of  the  society  of  ladies,  and  could  make 
himself  very  agreeable  to  them.”  How  agreeable  he  had  been 
to  Mrs.  Montagu  we  can  gather  from  Dean  ^Farley’s  remark  : 
“  She  may  well  be  vain — she  has  turned  a  wolfhound  into  a 
lapdog.” 
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Johnson’s  Life  of  Gray,  written  in  1781,  was  a  fresh  ground 
of  animosity  on  the  part  of  Walpole  for  Johnson. 

Johnson  made  clear  his  opinion  that  Gray’s  Odes  had  no 
claim  to  a  high  place  in  English  ix)etry.  After  general  compli¬ 
ments  to  Gray’s  learning  and  dignity,  Johnson  scarifies  his  Odes 
with  such  comments  as  :  “  He  tells  us  only  what  everybody 
knows  and  feels  ”  ;  “  Schoolboy  commonplaces  are  unworthy  of 
notice  ’  ’ ;  Puerilities  of  obsolete  mythology  ”  ;  “  Glittering 

accumulations  of  ungraceful  ornament  ”  ;  “  Language  laboured 
with  harshness  ”  ;  “  Cumbrous  splendour.” 

On  the  Elegy  in  the  Churchyard  alone  he  bestow's  some  cold 
praise.  Let  us  recall  it,  if  only  for  its  Johnsonian  rotundity  : — 

In  the  character  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice  to  concur  with  the  common 
reader,  for  by  the  common  sense  of  readers  imcorrupted  with  literary 
prejudices  after  all  the  refinement  of  subtilty  and  the  dogmatism  of 
learning  must  be  finally  decided  all  claims  to  poetical  honours.  .  .  . 
Had  Gray  written  often  thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame  and  useless  to 
praise  him. 

When  Walpole  heard  of  Johnson’s  Life  of  Gray  he  refused 
to  buy  it.  He  “made  a  conscience  of  spending  money”  in 
encouraging  it,  and  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  asking  his 
bookseller  to  send  him  a  written  transcript. 

Walpole  himself  attempted  no  reply,  but  he  set  about  inciting 
Mason  to  attack  Johnson,  and  sent  him  letter  after  letter  with 
suggestions  of  biting  sarcasms  which  he  might  introduce  into 
a  counterblast. 

Walpole  w'as  not  very  fortunate  in  his  literary  prophecies. 
Mason,  whom  he  smothered  with  praise,  few  living  men  have 
read,  and  the  History  of  English  Literature,  published  by  his 
ow’n  University  of  Cambridge,  dismisses  Mason  with  the  single 
line:  “Mason’s  poetry  forms  no  part  of  English  literature.” 
Gray,  whom  he  worshipped,  is  looked  upon  askance  by  the 
moderns.  George  Meredith  approved  of  Alice  Meynell’s  omission 
of  even  his  Elegy  from  her  Anthology .  Walpole  prophesied  for 
Johnson  complete  oblivion.  But  still  the  Johnson  legend  rolls 
on,  growing  as  it  goes,  until  to-day — 139  years  after  his  death — 
no  self-respecting  newspaper  can  exist  for  a  fortnight  without 
mentioning  Johnson  or  quoting  him. 

Walpole  was  no  doubt  on  pins  and  needles  until  Bosw^ell’s  Life 
appeared.  He  feared  to  find  himself  attacked  and  tom  to  pieces, 
and  great  must  have  been  his  relief  when  he  was  able  to  write 
in  May,  1791  : — 

I  expected,  amongst  the  excommunicated,  to  find  myself,  but  am  very 
gently  treated.  ...  As  Boswell  calls  it,  “  I  had  not  a  just  value  for 
Johnson.” 
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In  the  same  letter  he  says  : — 

Often,  indeed,  Johnson  made  the  most  brutal  speeches  to  living 
persons  ;  for,  though  he  was  good-natured  at  bottom,  he  was  very  ill- 
natured  at  top.  He  loved  to  dispute  to  show  his  superiority. 

From  this  date  no  more  attacks  on  the  dead  lion  appear  in 
Walpole’s  lettera.  The  long  one-sided  feud  was  ended. 

Austin  Dobson,  in  his  sketch  of  Walpole’s  life,  gives  currency 
to  the  tradition  recorded  by  Lady  Louisa  Steward,  and  also  by 
the  Duchess  of  Portland,  that  Horace  Walpole  was  not  the  son 
of  Sir  Robert  Wal{)ole,  but  was  the  child  of  Kerr  Lord  Hervey. 
When  we  read  of  Wal^wle’s  animosity  towards  Johnson  it  is 
curious  to  recall  Johnson’s  oft-quoted  phrase,  spoken  about  this 
Lord  Hervey ’s  brother  :  “  Sir,  if  you  were  to  call  a  dog  Hervey, 
I  should  love  it.” 

Ch.\rles  Russell. 
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My  only  purpose  in  writing  these  lines  is  to  bring  before  British 
readers  some  general  results  of  my  study  of  contemporary  English 
poetry  and  poetry  written  in  French,  including  the  Belgian 
branch  of  French  literature.  From  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
these  literatures  I  have  drawn  some,  perhaps  hasty,  conclusions 
regarding  the  general  trend  of  motlern  ix)etry,  but  am  unable  to 
verify  these  conclusions  as  far  as  other  literatures  are  concerned. 
The  little  I  know,  however,  of  the  various  literatures  which  are 
not  dealt  with  here  seems  to  confirm  the  following  ideas,  and 
1  very  much  hope  that  some  students  or  critics  may  be  induced 
to  apply  the  test  to  other  countries. 

While  national  literatures,  especially  with  regard  to  poetry, 
remain  as  distinct  at  the  present  day  as  they  were  in  the  past, 
we  may,  nevertheless,  discern  some  broad  tendencies  which 
remain  independent  of  country  and  language.  We  may,  for 
instance,  say  that,  in  Western  Europe,  the  romantic  movement 
pervaded  poetry  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
gave  it  some  characteristics  which  might  help  us  to  date  a  poem 
even  if  we  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  nation 
to  which  he  belongs.  In  the  same  way  we  may  discover,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  same  century,  a  reaction  against  Romanticism 
and  all  it  implies,  and  the  restoration  of  a  sort  of  neo-Classicism 
hostile  to  pure  realism  and  introducing  the  worship  of  Art  for 
.Vrt’s  sake. 

The  contemporary  movement  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  define 
because  it  cannot  be  identified  with  some  great  figure  whose 
influence  is  felt  through  modern  poetry.  We  cannot  find  any 
writer,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  playing  the 
part  which  was  played,  in  the  last  century,  by  Victor  Hugo  and 
Tennyson  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  Swinburne  and  Leconte  de 
Lisle  on  the  other.  For  better  or  for  worse,  literary  fashions 
are  not  nearly  so  sharp  nowadays,  and  the  grouping  of  poets 
into  schools,  following  a  leader,  has  become  almost  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  WTiters  of  distinction  asserting 
their  personality  quite  independently  of  each  other.  One  may, 
nevertheless,  discover  between  present-day  poets  some  common 
characteristics  which  allow  us  to  establish  a  contrast  between 
their  works  and  those  of  the  w'riters  of  the  previous  generations. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  poetry,  the  twentieth  century  con¬ 
stitutes  a  reaction  against  the  two  movements  which  distinguish 
the  nineteenth  century.  Verlaine,  who  mav  be  considered,  in 
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some  respects,  as  the  forerunner  of  the  present  movement,  gave 
it  the  name  of  “  neo-Ronianticism.”  This  appellation  is  exact 
in  so  far  as  modern  writers  have  deliberately  broken  away  from 
the  impersonal  poetry  of  neo-Classicism,  and  are  no  longer 
ashamed  to  express  their  own  feelings.  Few  movements  have 
produced  so  many  lyrics,  but  they  are  no  longer  the  lyrics  of 
Shelley  or  Alfred  de  Musset,  still  less  those  of  Byron  or  Hugo. 
The  exaggerations  of  personality  which  so  often  verged  on  child¬ 
like  vanity  are  almost  entirely  absent  from  modern  productions. 
Whatever  he  may  be  in  private  life,  the  modern  poet  appears 
generally  humble  in  his  writings.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
identify  his  feelings  with  those  of  some  sombre  and  heroic  figure 
of  the  past.  He  makes  himself,  on  the  contrary,  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  man  in  the  street  or  the  man  in  the  field,  and  mixes 
in  the  crowd  of  uneducated,  inarticulate  and  deep-feeling  indi¬ 
viduals  who  compose  the  mass  of  the  population.  His  reaction 
against  the  old  Romanticism  goes  further  than  that.  He  is 
inclined  to  attach  little  importance  to  the  glamour  of  the  past 
and  of  far-away  countries.  He  does  not  travel  much  or,  if  he 
does,  he  does  not  make  his  travels  the  subject  of  his  song.  The 
East  is  practically  non-existent  for  him,  and  he  goes  seldom 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean.  In  time,  as  well  as  in  space,  he 
is  inclined  to  prefer  England  and  France,  or  even  the  particular 
corner  of  England  and  France  in  which  he  happens  to  live,  to 
Spain,  Italy  or  the  gates  of  the  East;  to  cling  to  the  present 
day,  rather  than  to  evoke  the  Renaissance  or  the  Middle  Ages. 
Even  the  vulgarity  of  modern  industrialism  no  longer  appears 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  poetic  expression.  There  is  a  strange 
quality  of  sincerity  in  this  attitude.  It  has  allowed  modern  poets 
to  break  fresh  ground.  There  was  a  time  when  writers  thought 
it  necessary  to  go  far  abroad  to  find  a  subject  of  inspiration. 
Now,  in  more  than  one  sense,  they  have  come  home  and,  like 
the  man  who  pursued  Fortune  all  over  the  world  and  found  Her 
at  last,  sitting  on  his  doorstep,  they  have  discovered  that  there 
is  no  subject  more  inspiring  than  the  one  which  is  nearest  at 
hand. 

The  new  Romanticism  is  therefore  very  different  from  the  old, 
but  it  is  still  more  different  from  the  neo-Classicism  which 
flourished  thirty  years  ago.  If  the  Gothic  cathedral  is  now  found 
outside  the  scope  of  poetry,  the  Greek  temple  stands  still  farther 
away.  The  cathedral  is  discarded,  not  because  it  represents 
Christian  ideas,  but  simply  because  it  belongs  to  a  time  which 
we  cannot  understand  as  well  as  our  own.  The  same  is  also 
true,  and  far  more  true,  of  Pagan  civilisation,  in  spite  of  all 
its  wonders.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Christian  poetry  written 
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nowadays,  and  it  is  another  link  between  the  new  Eomanticism 
and  the  old,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  to  Christian  ideals 
a  modem  and  popular  setting  and  no  longer  to  associate  them 
exclusively  with  a  period  of  European  civilisation  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  superior  to  ours  but  which  does  not  happen  to  be 
ours.  In  fact,  we  realise  more  and  more  that  the  subject  of  a 
poem,  as  such,  is  of  little  value,  and  that  its  greatest  quality 
is  the  depth  of  feeling  with  which  it  can  be  endowed.  If  we 
cling  to  subjects  of  everyday  experience  and  everyday  surround¬ 
ings,  it  is  not  because  they  appear  more  beautiful  in  themselves 
than  others,  but  because,  living  among  them,  feeling  constantly 
in  close  touch  with  them,  we  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
we  are  better  equipped  to  treat  them  than  any  others. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  contrast  between 
the  works  of  the  poets  of  to-day  and  those  written  under  the 
influence  of  Baudelaire,  Oscar  Wilde,  or  any  other  worshipper 
of  Art  for  Art’s  sake.  If  modern  poets  feel  little  inclined  to  roam 
about  the  world,  they  are  still  less  inclined  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  a  tower  of  ivory  from  whose  height  they  may  witness,  with 
an  indulgent  and  scornful  smile,  the  pathetic  attempts  of  the 
vulgarian  to  snatch  some  happiness  from  the  hard  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed.  The  same  quality  of  humility  which 
makes  the  modem  writer  shy  of  the  bold  self-assertions  of  his 
forefathers  fills  him  with  a  positive  repulsion  against  certain 
literary  fashions  of  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  reaction 
was  already  perceptible  before  the  war :  it  has  become  still  more 
acute  since.  Whether  formally  Christian  or  not,  the  attitude 
of  the  modern  writer  towards  the  world  is  sympathetic,  I  should 
even  say,  brotherly.  Individualism  is  not  eliminated,  but  it  has 
become  attentive  and  almost  partial  towards  the  humblest  expres¬ 
sions  of  human  life  or  even  of  natural  life. 

Verlaine’s  definition  then  may  be  said  to  hold  good.  The 
modem  poet  has  gone  back  to  the  lyrics  of  the  romantic  period. 
He  has  discarded  the  impersonal  attitude  of  the  “  Pamassien,” 
but  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  discovered  that  there  is  as  much 
beauty  to  be  extracted  from  the  simplest  incident  of  everyday 
life  as  from  the  greatest  adventures  of  Eastern  or  mediaeval 
romance.  In  spite  of  all  changes,  beauty  has  not  deserted  us, 
for  beauty  is  not  in  the  external  world  but  in  our  own  heart  and 
imagination.  To  quote  Francis  Thompson  : 

The  angels  keep  their  ancient  places, 

Turn  but  a  stone  and  start  a  wing  ; 

’Tis  ye,  ’tis  your  estrange  feujes. 

That  miss  this  many  splendoured  thing. 
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These  conclusions  will  no  doubt  be  criticised.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  find  some  poets  who  still  cultivate  the  impersonal 
style  or  even  the  old  romantic  style  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
still  easier  to  quote  some  futurist  or  ix>st-impres8ionist  who  adopts 
a  line  very  different  from  the  one  which  I  have  attempted  to 
trace  and  wanders  in  some  unknown  and  sometimes  unknowable 
places.  But  my  purpose  has  not  been  to  find  one  characteristic 
common  to  all  the  writers  in  verse  who  are  called  or  who 
call  themselves  poets,  but  rather  to  discover  some  general  ten¬ 
dencies  shared  by  the  most  representative  poets  of  our  time. 
I  make,  of  course,  no  discrimination  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Some  great  living  writers,  like  Thomas  Hardy,  do  not 
fit  into  the  present  scheme ;  others,  wdiom  we  have  lost  in  late 
years,  like  Verhaeren,  P^guy,  Francis  Thompson,  and  Eupert 
Brooke,  ought  certainly  to  be  included.  Literary  criticism 
would  become  impossible  if  every  generalisation  had  to  take 
every  writer  into  account.  There  are,  at  the  present  moment,  as 
there  have  been  in  the  {mst,  a  great  many  writers  who  prefer 
to  use  a  style  belonging  either  to  the  former  generation  or  perhaps 
to  the  next  one.  I  am  only  concerned  here  with  a  certain  move¬ 
ment,  prevalent  at  the  present  time,  and  with  the  relations  of 
this  movement  to  those  which  preceded  it. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  pursue  our  inquiry  and  to  examine 
how  this  new  attitude  of  mind,  adopted  by  so  many  poets  of  our 
time,  affects  their  vision  and  understanding  of  certain  subjects 
of  general  poetic  interest  such  as  nature,  love  and  religion. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  when  dealing  with  nature, 
modern  poets  are  reluctant  to  describe  distant  landscapes  with 
which  they  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted.  Together  with  the 
glamour  of  the  East,  the  glamour  of  the  Alps,  which  exerted 
such  considerable  attraction  on  the  minds  of  former  generations, 
has  faded  away.  The  reaction  against  the  so-called  picturesque 
landscape,  whose  charm  is  derived  from  its  accidental  wildness, 
is  so  strong  that  even  poets,  born  in  a  part  of  the  country  lending 
itself  to  such  interpretation,  fight  shy  of  the  subject.  Surprise 
and  astonishment  have  ceased  to  be  associated  with  beauty,  and 
one  may  wade  through  a  good  deal  of  modern  poetry  without 
meeting  one  of  those  crags  or  “  frowning  rocks  ”  which  are 
scattered  so  profusely  about  the  romantic  landscapes. 

One  might  say  that  the  joet  nowadays  looks  upon  Nature  with 
the  eyes  of  a  child.  He  is  too  much  absorbed  by  every  detail 
to  embrace  large  horizons.  He  no  longer  wants  to  climb  the 
summits  and  dominate  the  world.  He  is  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
wonder  of  the  first  thing  which  strikes  his  eye  that  the  most 
familiar  aspects  of  his  natural  surroundings  fulfil  his  wildest 
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dreams.  In  this  direction,  the  childlike  attitude  of  W.  H. 
Davies  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  of  modem  tendencies. 
“What  is  this  life,”  he  tells  us,  ‘‘if,  full  of  care,  we  have  no 
time  to  stand  and  stare?  ” 

No  time  to  stand  beneath  the  boughs 
And  stare  as  long  as  sheep  or  cows. 

No  time  to  see,  in  broad  daylight. 

Streams  full  of  stars  like  skies  at  night. 

No  time  to  turn  at  beauty’s  glance 

And  watch  her  feet  how  they  can  dance.  .  .  . 

Practically  every  one  of  Davies’  short  poems  is  written  in  the 
.same  vein ;  he  translates  in  simple  and  sometimes  even  clumsy 
verse  the  wonder  of  the  world,  the  tremendous  miracle  which 
makes  the  child  stare  at  a  flower,  at  a  bird,  at  a  drop  of  dew 
on  a  blade  of  grass. 

Know  all  ye  sheep 

And  cows  that  keep 

On  staring  that  1  stand  so  long 

In  grass  that’s  wet  from  heavy  rain — 

A  rainbow  and  a  cuckoo’s  song 
May  never  come  together  again  : 

May  never  come 
This  side  the  tomb. 

One  might  quote  many  lines  of  French  contemporary  poetry 
similar  to  these.  Even  Verhaeren,  who,  to  the  superficial 
student,  may  appear  far  more  complex  in  his  outlook  on  life, 
lap.ses  into  a  tone  of  childlike  delight  when  singing  the  most 
familiar  details  of  the  Flemish  landscape.  The  third  volume  of 
Toiite  la  Flandre,  Les  Plaines,  in  which  the  moods  of  the  various 
seasons  are  so  closely  described,  is  written  in  the  same  spirit  : 

L’aulne  et  le  noisetier 

Ont  seiils  les  fleurs  en  f^vrier  ; 

Elies  naissent  dans  I’infortune 
Des  jours  brouill^s  et  dissolvents  ; 

Ijeurs  grappes  jaunes  et  falotes 
TIallottent,  ’ 

Une  h  une, 

Aux  quatre  vents.^ 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  great  vistas  and  broad 

(1)  Elder  and  hazel 

Only  have  flowers  in  February  ; 

They  are  bom  in  the  misery 
Of  dreary  dismal  days  ; 

Their  yellow  flickering  catkins 
Quiver, 

One  by  one, 

Tn  the  four  winds. 
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landscapes  are  foreign  to  modem  poetry,  but  certainly  no  other 
period  devoted  so  much  care  and  attention  to  the  most  obvious 
and  familiar  incidents. 

*♦#*»* 

This  remark  applies  still  more  to  the  intimate  description  of 
the  house,  the  rooms,  and  all  objects  of  home  life.  There  is  a 
well-known  poem  by  Francis  Jamraes,  La  salle  h  manger,  in 
which  the  French  poet  endows  the  furniture  of  his  dining  room 
with  a  sympathetic  and  living  soul  : 

II  y  a  une  armoire  k  peine  luisante 

Qui  a  entendu  les  voix  de  mes  grand’tantes, 

Qui  a  ent-endu  la  voix  de  mon  grand- pere, 

Qui  a  entendu  la  voix  de  mon  pere. 

A  ces  souvenirs  Tarmoire  est  fidele. 

On  a  tort  de  croire  qu’elle  ne  sait  que  se  taire, 

Car  je  cause  avec  elle.^ 

With  the  deliberate  purpose  of  puzzling  his  reader,  Riniert 
Brooke,  in  a  similar  way,  enumerates  the  things  he  has  loved  : 

.  .  .  White  plates  and  cups  clean  gleaming 
Ringed  with  blue  lines  ;  and  feathery  faery  dust ; 

Wet  roofs,  beneath  the  lamplight ;  the  strong  crust 
Of  friendly  bread  ;  and  many  tasting  food.  .  .  . 

A  Belgian  poet  of  the  younger  generation,  Thomas  Braun,  a 
disciple  of  Jammes,  wrote,  some  time  ago,  Le  Livre  des  bene¬ 
dictions,  in  which  he  devotes  a  poem  to  every  feature  of  his 
home  life,  his  threshold,  his  bedroom,  his  wedding  ring,  his 
dining  table,  and  the  bread,  wine  and  cheese  of  his  daily  meals. 
Religion  is  strangely  mixed  with  this  worship  of  intimacy.  Like 
Jammes,  Thomas  Braun  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  Franciscan 
spirit;  he  calls  the  blessing  of  God,  not  only  on  the  most  sacred 
affections  of  his  life,  but  on  the  humblest  details  of  bis  daily 
comfort. 

B^nissez  aujourd’hui,  Dieu  des  champs,  les  fromages 
Dont  voire  peuple  otx^issant  vous  fait  hommage  ! 

Qu’ils  soient  gras  ou  lagers,  fails  de  poivre  ou  de  sel, 
D’^chalottes,  d’oignon,  de  saumure  ou  de  miel  .  .  . 


(1)  There  is  a  cupboard  scarcely  shining 

Which  heard  the  voices  of  my  grand-aunts, 

Which  heard  the  voice  of  myjgrandfather. 

Which  heard  the  voice  of  my  father. 

To  these  memories  the  cupboard  is  faithful ; 

It  would  be  wrong  to  think  that  it  is  always  silent. 
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Qu’ils  fleurent  les  parfums  des  herbes  de  la  Bresse, 

Dll  plat  pays,  des  Voges,  de  la  Brie, 

De  Roquefort,  Gorgonzola  ou  d’Hesperie  ! 

B6nissez-les,  Seigneur  !  .  .  .^ 

This  kind  of  humour,  which  is  associated,  in  the  author’s  mind, 
with  the  deepest  devotion,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  contemporary  poetry.  An  extreme  instance 
is  illustrated  by  the  poem  on  wine,  in  the  course  of  which,  after 
emiineratin^T  a  number  of  brands  particularly  appreciated  in 
Bel/fiiim,  the  poet  alludes  to  the  blessing  conferred  by  the  Sacra¬ 
mental  Wine. 

Without  being  predominant,  religion  and  mysticism  play 
[)erhaps  a  more  important  part  in  the  mind  of  contemporary 
{)oets  than  they  have  ever  done  since  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
enough  to  quote  Claudel  and  Jammes  among  the  French  writers, 
Francis  Thompson  and  Fobert  Graves  among  the  English,  to 
show  that  religion,  which  was  ignored  or  even  despised  by  the 
generation  who  worshipped  Baudelaire  and  Swinburne,  is  again 
asserting  its  power.  Its  attraction  for  writers  such  as  Maeter¬ 
linck  or  Masefield  is  still  more  symptomatic  of  present  tendencies, 
and  the  number  of  pxx'ts,  especially  on  the  Continent,  who  find 
themselves  induced  to  write  religious  poetry,  though  they  might 
be  considered  individually  as  agnostic,  must  strike  the  most 
superficial  student  of  present-day  literature. 

Here,  again,  the  dominant  note  is  familiarity.  Religion  no 
longer  stands  aloof.  It  has  become  part  of  our  daily  life,  and 
may  be  associated,  according  to  the  medimval  tradition,  with  the 
simplest  and  humblest  objects.  The  prayer  of  Francis  Jammes 
“to  go  to  Paradise  with  the  asses  ’’  has  become  a  classic  among 
the  young  poets.  So  has  Masefield’s  Everlasting  Mercy,  in  which 
the  most  violent  realism  is  associated  with  the  highest  spiritual 
exaltation.  The  human  side  of  Christianity  has  become  pre¬ 
dominant.  In  a  war  poem,  dated  1914,  E.  Hilton  Young,  speak¬ 
ing  of  Christ’s  sacrifice,  wonders  whether,  during  his  last  moments, 
a  glimpse  of  the  small  home  in  Nazareth  was  not  confused  with 
the  divine  vision. 

And  yet,  I  think,  at  Golgotha, 

As  Jesus’  eyes  were  closed  in  death. 

They  saw  with  love  most  passionate 
The  village  street  at  Nazareth. 

(1)  God  of  the  fields.  Your  cheeses  bless  to-day. 

For  which  Your  thankful  people  kneel  and  pray. 

Let  them  be  fat  or  light,  with  onions  blent. 

Shallots,  brine,  pepper,  honey.  .  .  . 

Flowered  with  the  fragrance  of  the  grass  of  Bresse, 

From  Brie,  hills  of  the  Vosges,  or  Hollands  plains. 

From  Roquefort,  Gorgonzola,  or  from  Spain  ! 

*  Bless  them,  good  Lord.  (Translation  :  J.  Bit  hell.) 
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There  is  a  strange  insistence  on  Christmas,  and  the  story  is 
nearly  always  treated  as  the  primitive  painters  treated  it,  framed 
in  the  everyday  surroundings  of  contemporary  life,  without  anv 
regard  for  historical  or  geographical  accuracy.  The  miracle  of 
the  Nativity  is  represented,  not  as  a  far  remote  event,  but  as  a 
yearly  wonder  occurring  in  our  own  climate,  among  the  peasant 
folk  of  to-day. 

*  *  *  *  *  » 

What  is  true  of  nature  and  religion  is  also  true  of  love.  All 
the  imaginary  adventures  told  by  the  romantics  and  associated 
with  the  Mediterranean  or  mediaeval  landscapes  have  ceased  to 
interest  jnodern  writers.  The  highly  flavoured  adventures  of  the 
Swinbumian  period  are  still  more  remote.  In  order  to  sing  love, 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  situate  the  story  in  exotic  surround¬ 
ings  or  to  suggest  that  the  poet  has  offered  his  heart  to  a  number 
of  more  or  less  imaginary  mistresses.  Love  is  bound  up  with 
the  home.  It  is  no  longer  exceptional  or  abnormal,  but  the 
natural  product  of  a  healthy  life.  “  Sweet  Stay  at  Home,”  sin^fs 
W.  H.  Davies,  ”  Swmet  Well-content,” 

Thou  knowest  of  no  strange  continent  : 

Thou  hast  not  felt  thy  bosom  keep 
A  gentle  motion  with  the  deep  .  .  . 

Sweet  Well -content,  sweet  Love-one-place, 

Sweet  .simple  maid,  bless  thy  dear  face  : 

For  thou  has  made  more  homely  stuff 
Nurture  thy  gentle  self  enough  : 

I  love  thee  for  a  heart  that’s  kind — 

Not  for  the  knowledge  in  thy  mind. 

Emile  Verhaeren  published  two  books  of  love  poems,  both  dedi¬ 
cated  to  his  wife.  The  first,  Les  Heures  claires,  ap|)eared  in 
1896,  the  second,  Les  Heures  d’Aprcs  midi,  in  1905,  and  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  poet,  before  his  premature  death,  in  1916, 
to  publish  a  third  volume,  Les  Heures  du  Soir.  The  whole 
series  describes  a  life  of  uninterrupted  peace  and  hap]iiness, 
spent  in  the  poet’s  home  and  among  the  flowers  of  his  garden. 
Dans  la  maison  oh  notre  amour  a  voulu  naitre, 

Avec  les  meubles  chers  peuplant  I’ombre  et  les  coins. 

Oil  nous  vivions  h  deux,  ayant  pour  seuls  temoins 
Les  roses  qui  nous  regardent  par  les  fenetres.* 

«  «  «  «  *  * 

This  simplicity  and  familiarity,  so  conspicuous  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  subjects  connected  with  lyrical  poetry,  is  bound  up 

(1)  In  the  cottage  where  our  peaceful  love  reposes. 

With  its  dear  old  furniture  in  shady  nooks, 

Where  never  a  prying  witness  on  us  looks 

Save  through  the  casement  panes  the  climbing  roses. 

(Translation  :  J.  Bithell.) 
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with  an  energetic  and  hopeful  attitude  towards  life  and  death. 
Most  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  modern  school  are  up¬ 
lifted,  not  merely  by  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  life  or  by  their  faith 
ill  eternal  salvation,  but  by  the  pride  of  facing  obstacles  and 
the  sheer  joy  of  surmounting  them.  The  poet  imagines  himself 
walking  in  the  wind  down  a  rocky  path  and  singing  while  he 
goes,  whatever  may  be  the  end  of  his  journey.  “  Marche,” 
says  Verhaeren,  ”  dans  ta  fierte  et  dans  ta  confiance,” 
Droit  ii  I’obstacle,  avec  I’espoir  tres  entet4 
Do  lo  r6duire,  &  coups  precis  de  volont6, 

D’iiitelligence  prompte  ou  d’amplo  patience.^ 

‘‘Laugh  and  be  merry,”  adds  Masefield.  ‘‘Remember,  better 
the  world  with  a  song — better  the  w'orld  with  a  blow  in  the 
teeth  of  a  wrong.”  Whether  optimism  is  based  on  the  delighted 
pride  of  fighting  one’s  way  through  life  or  the  spiritual  exaltation 
of  a  deep-rooted  faith,  the  contrast  between  the  attitude  of  the 
present  generation,  compared  with  that  of  the  last,  is  equally 
striking.  Surely  the  advent  of  the  new  century  was  a  pure 
coincidence,  but  it  seems  as  if  rnediajval  superstitions,  connected 
with  the  end  of  centuries,  were  still  alive,  and  as  if  the  twentieth- 
century  writers  had  hastened  to  shed  the  leaden  mantle  of  gloom 
and  depression  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  authors  of  the 
last  ‘‘fin  de  siecle.”  The  attitude  of  writers  such  as  G.  K. 
Chesterton  and  Belloc  may  seem  paradoxical  in  prose,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  the  exception  in  verse.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  optimism  of  the  agnostic  is  admirably  instanced  by  Fernand 
Gregh,  in  a  poem  entitled  Je  Vis,  in  w’hich  the  poet  expresses 
his  wonder  and  interest  in  every  feature  of  life,  nature,  love, 
glory,  in  all  things,  whether  good  or  bad.  After  his  death  he 
may  go 

Dans  I’inconnu,  14-bas,  14-bas, 

Comme  un  oiseau  s’envole,  ivre  par  la  fen6tre 
Au  grand  soleil  do  Dieu  ronaitre.* 

He  does  not  know  .  ,  .  or  he  may  die  and  perish  underground, 
fai  from  all  things  he  loved  here  : 

Mais  h  mon  tour,  j’aurai  connu  le  go  At  chaud  de  la  vie, 

J’aurai  mir6  dans  ma  prunelle. 

Petite  minute  cblouie, 

I.a  grande  lumiero  6ternolle  ; 

_  (1)  March,  in  your  pride  and  confidence 

Straight  towards  the  obstacle  with  a  stubborn  hope 
Of  reducing  it  through  the  blows  of  your  will. 

Of  your  quick  brain  and  ample  patience. 

(2)  In  the  unknown,  over  there,  over  there. 

As  a  bird  flies  madly  out  of  the  window 
To  be  bom  again  in  the  great  sun  of  God. 
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Mais  j’surai  bonne  joie  au  grand  festin  sacr^. 

Que  voudr€us-je  de  plus  ? 

J’aurai  v^u  .  .  . 

Et  je  mourrai.^ 

♦  *  *  *  ♦  * 

Some  English  and  French  critics  are  fond  of  saying  that  our 
modern  poets  lack  breadth  of  inspiration  and  are  unable  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  of  long  and  eloquent  poems.  Eloquence,  it 
is  true,  is  sorely  lacking,  though  it  may  be  objected  that  it 
belongs  more  to  the  art  of  the  orator  than  to  that  of  the  poet. 
It  is  true  also  that,  on  the  whole,  short  lyrics  outnumber,  at  the 
present  day,  long  narrative  poems  and  epics.  This  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  attitude  of  mind  towards  life  and  the  world 
in  general  which  w’e  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  Some  poems, 
as  Masefield’s  Right  Royal  and  J.  C.  Squire’s  Rugger  Match, 
mark,  however,  a  new  departure  in  this  direction,  and  show 
plainly  that,  if  modern  writers  prefer  generally  to  concentrate 
their  feelings  in  a  few  verses  rather  than  to  dilute  them  in 
hundreds,  it  is  through  no  lack  of  power,  hut  rather  through  lack 
of  adequate  material.  War,  as  such,  has  long  passed  outside  the 
limits  of  poetical  description ;  so  have  our  social  and  industrial 
struggles.  Sport  is  still  a  fertile  source  of  inspiration  to-day,  and 
is  almost  the  only  link  which  still  connects  us  with  Greece. 

But,  w’hatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  these  inspired  efforts 
to  resuscitate  narrative  poetry,  no  hasty  conclusions  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  short  l)n*ics  are  so  generally  used  at 
the  present  time.  Beauty  is  produced  not  merely  by  the  display 
of  a  brilliant  technique  and  a  wonderful  mastery  of  words.  It 
springs  from  the  combination  of  the  impression  produced  and  of 
the  means  employed  in  producing  it.  Arts  and  mechanics  are 
subjected  to  the  same  law  :  the  creation  of  a  maximum  of  results 
with  a  minimum  of  efforts.  Greatness  has  been  achieved,  in 
past  generations,  mainly  through  developing  our  means  of  expres¬ 
sion.  The  present  generation  may  claim  the  right  to  attain  the 
same  result  by  observing  a  sterner  discipline,  and  by  strictly 
limiting  its  scope.  There  is  a  certain  hidden  power  in  simplicity, 
against  which  the  most  wonderful  resources  of  technique  and 
eloquence  cannot  prevail. 

Emile  Cammaerts. 

(1)  But  in  my  turn  I  shall  have  known  the  warm  taste  of  life, 

I  shall  have  mirrored  in  my  eye, 

Small  dazzled  minute. 

The  great  eternal  light : 

I  shall  have  great  joy  in  the  great  saered  feast. 

What  should  I  want  more  t 
I  shall  have  lived  .  . 

And  T  shall  die. 
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We  are  passing  through  a  time  of  marvellous  changes,  above  all 
in  our  manners  of  communication.  Think  that  there  are  people 
still  living  who  remember  when  no  ship  crossed  the  seas  without 
the  aid,  often  then  vitally  necessary,  of  the  prehistoric  sail ;  that 
our  middle-aged  saw  the  bicycle  and  the  telephone  come  into 
use  :  that  our  young  men  and  women  can  recall  the  morning  when 
they  read  that  a  machine  had  climbed  into  the  air  and  flown  ;  that 
effective  wireless  is  growing  up  w'ith  children  still  in  the  school¬ 
room.  But  there  is  probably  no  change  that  is  more  constantly 
before  us  than  the  revolution  in  our  road  traffic.  As  the  streams 
of  motor  vehicles  now  sweep  by,  how  laughable  sounds  the  tale 
of  the  man  with  the  red  flag  !  While,  how'ever,  this  new  method 
of  transporting  men  and  goods  has  wrought  wonders,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  routes  for  transport  has  lagged  painfully  behind.  It 
is  the  old,  old  story.  Advancement  by  invention  is  the  w'ork  of 
the  very  few.  Whenever  the  multitude  have  to  be  consulted,  the 
pace  slows  down.  A  road  improvement  policy  is  still,  as  a  rule, 
relegated  to  bodies  dependent  on  popular  opinion.  It  is  work  for 
a  dictator. 

There  is  no  city  in  Great  Britain  which  does  not  suffer  from 
main  thoroughfares  which  are  inadequate.  It  could  not  w’ell  be 
otherwise,  for  they  are  a  legacy  from  days  when  the  conditions 
of  life  were  widely  different  and  our  population  not  only  far 
smaller,  but  much  more  equally  distributed — before  the  railways, 
emptying  the  countryside,  had  herded  the  accumulations  in  heaps, 
before  our  coal  and  our  growing  industries  had  made  us  the  richest 
nation  ever  known,  and  in  certain  places  the  most  uncomfortable. 

And  still,  with  this  warning  before  us,  almost  up  to  yesterday 
we  took  no  precautions.  If  it  were  not  so  tragic  it  would  be 
ludicrous  to  think  how  little  foresight  was  shown,  how  wide  belts 
of  suburban  development,  constricting  rings  of  buildings,  were 
encouraged  to  grow,  year  after  year,  around  every  congested 
centre.  They  were  utterly  unplanned  and  blocked  every  exit. 
But  the  City  Fathers  swelled  with  pride.  Easton  w’as  defeating 
Weston.  It  w^as  richer  !  It  was  getting  bigger  !  Splendid  ! 

Appointed  in  1903,  one  of  the  strongest  Commissions  which 
ever  sat  in  England  spent  more  than  tw'o  years  over  the  problem 
of  the  traffic  of  London.  Had  the  essential  recommendation 
which  governed  all  its  conclusions  then  been  carried  out  and  a 
Traffic  Board  set  up,  our  unthinking  public  would  have  been 
educated  earlier  to  the  knowledge  that  speed  and  cheapness  of 
transport  was  the  panacea  for  half  our  troubles;  that  comfort. 
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happiuess,  health  itself  depended  on  setting  the  current  the  other 
way,  and  dissipating  congestion  by  spreading  the  population; 
that  the  advantage  of  living  in  close  community  has  been  over¬ 
strained,  and  that,  to  house  properly,  we  must  decentralise.  And 
successful  experiments  in  the  London  area  would  have  influenced 
every  city  in  the  land.  Alas,  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Most 
unfortunately  the  proposal  conflicted  with  a  certain  hue  of  poli¬ 
tical  and  municipal  dogma.  And  so  London,  with  Greater  London 
swelling  around  it,  and  every  crowded  community  following  the 
bad  example,  grew  on,  the  exits  closing,  the  open  spaces  eaten 
up.  The  protesters  spoke  to  the  wind. 

It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  The  Fortnightly  allowed  me  to 
ventilate  one  drastic  measure.  The  motor-car  had  by  then  fairly 
arrived,  there  were  already  some  80,000  in  use,  and  we  were 
evidently  starting  out  on  a  new  era.  In  an  article  entitled  “  A 
Garden  Road,”  elaborated  later  into  a  pamphlet  entitled  Spread 
the  People,  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  our  roads  had 
the  opportunity  of  once  more  coming  to  their  own,  but  that,  if 
they  were  to  give  real  assistance  to  the  new  mode  of  progression, 
it  was  a  prime  necessity  that  they  should  be  improved — even 
others  made.  Garden  suburbs  we  saw  were  going  to  provide 
pleasant  dormitories  for  those  classes  who  could  afford  both  the 
time  and  the  money  to  travel  some  distance  to  their  work.  Garden 
cities  would  unquestionably  be  ideal  if  manufacturers  could  be 
convinced  that  their  industries  would  not  suffer  by  transplanting. 
The  phrase  ”  Town-planning  ”  had  arrived,  but  we  had  to  go 
far  beyond  that,  for  it  was  country-planning  of  wide  areas  that 
was  necessary.  Motor-cars,  vans,  and  lorries  running  fast  and 
free,  for  all  purposes  and  in  every  direction,  from  factory  to  ware¬ 
house  and  on  to  big  and  little  shops,  to  the  castle  and  the  cottage 
alike,  would  then  be  able  to  knit  up  and  exploit  not  only  little 
parcels  of  selected  land,  but  the  whole  of  England.  In  our  roads 
we  had  already  a  network  of  communication.  If  only  they  were 
brought  back  into  full  use,  henceforward  congestion  was  going 
to  be  a  discredit  and  slums  a  crime. 

In  1923  we  have  nearly  1,400,000  registered  motor  vehicles — 
it  has  been  stated  by  a  high  official  in  the  Ministry ’of  Transport 
that  on  some  of  our  trunk  roads  they  provide  98  per  cent,  of  the 
trafi&c — and  our  rulers,  at  long  last,  are  seriously  tackling  the 
question  of  suitable  roads  for  them,  fortunately  led  in  the  right 
direction  by  the  need  for  finding  work  for  the  unemployed.  More 
than  a  hundred  miles  of  splendid  arterial  avenues  are  being  laid 
out  in  Greater  Tjondon  alone.  It  is  sad  to  think  that,  had  those 
responsible  acted  earlier — this  was  not  the  Ijondon  County 
Council,  for  the  possible  improvement  was  practically  in  every 
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case  outside  the  Council’s  area — these  avenues  could  have  been 
brought  much  further  in  and  would  have  cost  considerably  less. 
But  better  late  than  never.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  now,  all  over 
the  country,  wherever  we  have  these  black  spots  of  overcrowding, 
we  shall  soon  see  wide  entries  and  exits  engineered.  They  will 
be  open  roads,  of  course,  and  along  them  wdll  travel  man  and 
beast,  the  perambulator,  the  timber  waggon,  the  picturesque  four- 
in-hand  coach,  the  ubiquitous  tradesman’s  van,  the  bicycle,  the 
traction  engine  with  trailers,  and  the  Rolls-Eoyce  touring  car — 
everything  and  everybody. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  this  mixing-  up  of  traffic,  fast  and 
slow,  heavy  and  light,  human  and  inhuman,  is  uneconomical 
and  unsafe.  So  it  has  come  about  that  some  people  desire 
roads  reserved  for  vehicles  which  are  mechanical  and  run  more 
easily  and  speedily  on  a  specially  prepared  surface — roads  on 
which  there  would  be  no  waste  of  power  and  no  conflicting  con¬ 
ditions.  Out  in  the  open  country,  where  there  should  be  room 
for  everything,  it  is  demonstrably  absurd  that  a  10-ton  lorry  can 
get  mixed  up  with  a  pack  of  hounds  and  a  crowd  of  horsemen 
going  hunting,  or  a  motor-bicyclist  with  a  string  of  farm-<;arts. 
It  is  equally  wasteful  of  time — and  time  means  money — that  long¬ 
distance  traffic  should  have  every  few  miles  to  w'orm  its  dangerous 
way  through  the  narrow  twists  and  turns  of  the  many  villages 
and  small  towms  wdiich  are  threaded  out  along  our  older  highways. 
And  when  to  these  aims  are  added  the  greater  aim  that  we  want 
to  provide  an  alternative  to  congestion,  to  spread  out  our  families 
under  happier  and  healthier  conditions  by  opening  up  and  develop¬ 
ing  new  country,  by  re-discovering  the  back  lands,  and  we  realise 
that  this  can  be  done  best  and  quickest  and  cheairest  by  helping 
the  free  wheel  which  is  tied  to  no  rail — well,  everything  should 
point  to  experimenting  in  motor  roads. 

To-day  w^e  have  a  group  of  men  who  wish  to  make  a  great 
experiment — bold  men  W'ho  are  not  afraid  of  being  scoffed  at, 
long-sighted  and  hard-headed  business  men  who  are  prepared  to 
take  risks.  They  would  shame  the  authorities  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  consider  these  things  into  also  taking  risks — and 
action.  Their  scheme  is  entitled  “  The  Northern  and  Western 
Motor- way,”  and  they  claim  that  it  will  provide  ”  direct  lines 
of  communication  betw^een  the  largest  cities  and  business  centres 
in  the  country.”  Naturally,  if  one  such  main-line  motor-way  was 
made  and  proved  successful  it  w’ould  be  followed  by  others,  but  as 
a  start  they  desire  to  link  up  the  provinces  of  London  and  Lanca¬ 
shire,  travelling  by  way  of  Birmingham  and  the  Potteries.  They 
would  begin  their  road  at  some  point  out  in  Middlesex  which 
could  be  reached  conveniently  and  by  many  routes,  not  only  from 
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Charing  Cross,  but  also  from  Wimbledon  and  Woolwich  and  the 
Hams  and  Barnet.  In  no  case  would  they  enter  towns  and 
cities ;  indeed,  they  would  run  for  open  country  and  “  by-pass  ” 
even  every  busy  district.  But  it  is  an  article  of  faith  with  them 
that  Northampton  and  Coventry  and  Burton  and  Stoke-on-Trent, 
alike  with  Little  Peddlington  and  Sleepy  Hollow,  would  all 
eventually  wish  to  link  on  to  such  a  great  motor- way,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  it  will  offer,  that  they  would  realise 
what  they  would  gain ;  also  that  every  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle 
would  be  equally  public-spirited  and  businesslike  and  would  use 
this  road.  These  men  are  banking  on  an  immense  consensus  of 
proper  feeling  coupled  wdth  pecuniary  saving  carefully  calculated 
out,  for — at  the  moment  at  any  rate — they  suggest  reverting  to 
a  system  which  may  be  condemned  as  retrograde.  This  motor¬ 
way  is  going  to  be  very  costly.  The  money  to  make  it  and  to 
maintain  it  they  propose  to  raise  by  charging  for  its  use.  They 
would  have  toll-bars. 

Now  in  these  days  of  crushing  taxation  philanthropic  private 
enterprise  is  severely  discouraged.  We  may  almost  say  that  it 
is  on  its  death-bed.  The  State  already  appears  anxious  to  be 
our  only  philanthropist,  while  it  is  evident  that,  should  we  ever 
achieve  out-and-out  Socialism,  the  State  will  be  our  only  source 
of  both  enterprise  and  energy.  Fortunately  we  have  not  got  so 
far  at  present.  These  business  men  want  their  great  road  made 
for  their  business  purposes,  but  they  also  hold  that  it  will  benefit 
the  whole  community.  In  a  foreword  to  the  pamphlet  they  have 
published.  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  ever  to  the  front  where 
progressive  road  transport  is  under  consideration,  writes  :  — 

Our  roads  are  admittedly  inadequate  to-day  and  will  be  even  more 
inadequate  in  future  for  mechanical  transport.  Our  older  highways  have 
grown  up,  not  on  a  well-thought-out  system,  but  sis  a  result  of  Roman 
military  roads,  haphazard  farm  lanes,  and  wandering  cattle  tracks.  No 
amount  of  reconstruction — unless  untold  millions  are  to  bo  spent — will 
ever  make  the  majority  of  these  highways  safe  or  svifiicient  for  the  traffic 
of  to-day  or  the  future. 

Therefore,  new  roads,  specially  designed  equally  for  high  speed  and 
for  heavy  motor  traffic,  must  be  made,  and  will  have  to  be  made  before 
long. 

It  is  useless,  he  says,  to  tinker  at  the  old  roads.  Brand  new 
ones  will  save  both  time  and  money.  And  he  ends  up  :  — 

This  is  the  first  motor-way  proposed.  But  it  is  bound  to  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  many  others. 

We  ask  for  the  chance  to  prove  our  case.  You,  the  individual  citizen 
and  the  British  public  as  a  whole,  will  be  the  largest  gainers. 

Let  us,  then,  face  facts  and  weigh  carefully  the  advantages 
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and  disadvantages  which  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  project  would 
bring  to  us,  at  once,  when  a  pioneer  road  was  made,  later  on,  if 
it  expanded  into  a  widespread  system.  We  are  getting  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  novelties  that  few  will  now  object  to  some  men  trying 
to  find  money  to  carry  out  any  experiment.  That  is  all  to  the 
good.  But  we  must  be  careful,  for  this  is  an  experiment  W’hich 
will  demand  certain  novel  franchises  and  stir  up  certain  ancient 
prejudices.  Canals  and  railways  in  days  gone  by  were  opposed 
mainly  by  owners  of  land  objecting  to  severance  and  loss  of 
amenity,  and  admittedly  they  stood  to  suffer  by  both  from  certain 
points  of  view — the  sentimental,  the  historic,  the  bucolic.  Bitterly 
in  many  cases  have  their  descendants  repented,  and  severely 
have  they  suffered  in  their  pockets  as  a  result,  for  railways,  with 
stations  happily  placed,  inviting  population  and  building,  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  created  our  wealthiest  landowners.  With 
this  experience  before  them  it  is  very  unlikely  that  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  a  motor  road  from  those  who  own  the  land 
through  which  it  would  pass.  Rather  should  we  expect  them  to 
encourage  it.  The  trouble  is  to  be  looked  for  from  another 
quarter.  The  open  road,  free  to  all,  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  is 
now  an  institution,  an  established  principle,  and  the  mere  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  great  track  driven  across  England  on  to  which  you 
cannot  go  without  paying  for  the  privilege  may  arouse  adverse 
criticism.  Men  vdll  say  that  it  is  setting  back  the  clock.  Where 
is  the  free  wheel?  Moreover,  toll-gates  at  every  point  where 
vehicles  may  wish  to  come  on  and  off  the  road,  in  some  places  at 
the  rate  of  one  an  hour,  and  in  other  places  at  hundreds  an  hour 
— and  always  in  a  hurry — will  be  costly  not  only  to  make,  but  to 
maintain  and  staff  and  police.  But  this  article  is  not  written 
to  pick  holes,  but  to  stimulate  discussion  and  encourage  careful 
investigation  of  a  most  interesting  proposal.  Of  course  it  will 
be  asked.  Why  should  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  come  from  a 
syndicate?  Why  does  not  the  Government  do  it ?  But  it  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  difficult  to  induce  a  Government  to 
make  experiments.  They  prefer  to  be  followers  rather  than 
innovators. 

Tt  certainly  would  be  much  simpler  if  the  Minister  of  Trans¬ 
port  were  to  undertake  the  responsibility.  For  him,  however, 
it  would  be  a  big  gamble,  the  expenditure  on  which  he  would  have 
to  defend  before  Parliament.  For  his  Department  there  would 
be  three  alternatives.  The  first,  a  free  road,  made  by  the  State, 
maintained  perhaps  by  the  State,  perhaps  by  the  local  authorities, 
quite  justifiable  in  the  interests  of  the  public  weal,  but  all  out¬ 
goings  and  no  revenue.  The  second — borrowing  from  these 
idealists  who  are  now  ventilating  the  project — a  toll-gate  road. 
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piously  hoping  that  it  would  pay  its  way.  A  third  alternative 
which  is  open  to  him  would  appeal  to  some  people  more. 

When,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  Government  of  that  day  had 
their  attention  drawn  to  the  need  of  great  roads,  they  passed  an 
Act  empowering  them  not  only  to  make  such  roads,  but  to  ensure 
to  themselves  adequate  recoupment.  They  were  authorised  to 
acquire  compulsorily,  as  they  wanted  it,  land  on  either  side  of 
any  such  projx)sed  road  to  an  extent  of  220  yards.  In  effect  they 
would  be  able  to  buy — in  places  almost  at  prairie  value — strips  of 
land  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  wherever  they  chose,  while  by 
virtue  of  making  roads  through  them  they  w’ould  turn  these  strips 
into  possible  building  properties.  So  far,  I  believe,  no  great 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  these  pow'ers,  but  surely  if  the  State 
w'ere  now  contemplating  making  a  great  motor  road  this  would 
be  a  better  business  scheme  than  relying  on  tolls.  Equally,  if 
they  will  not  do  it  themselves,  but  desire  to  see  whether  private 
enterprise  would  succeed  when  experimenting  in  this  direction, 
might  they  not  help  the  experiment  best  by  extending  some 
portion  of  such  purchasing  powders  as  they  have  secured  to  a 
body  of  men  who  are  making  trial  in  the  public  interest? 

For  let  us  look  further  ahead,  not  to  the  desire  of  some  few 
men  perhaps  to  make  money,  and  others  to  travel  fast,  but  to 
the  advantage  of  the  people  in  the  mean  houses  in  the  narrow 
streets.  This  is  not  a  matter  only  of  one  great  junction  road. 
It  may  develop  into  something  very  much  bigger.  We  want  a 
revolution  of  our  conditions  of  life,  because — let  us  make  no 
mistake — our  population  is  being  slowly  strangled.  Six  years 
ago  that  great  writer,  Mr.  John  Galsworthy,  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Land.  The  war  was  then  still  raging, 
and  our  statesmen  were  overwhelmed  by  the  dangers  of  the 
moment.  I  have  often  wondered  how  many  of  them  found  time 
to  read  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  warnings,  then  or  later — the  pamphlet 
can  still  be  bought  for  sixpence — to  w’eigh  his  arguments  and 
think  out  how'  the  troubles  he  described  could  best  be  met.  I 
have  quoted  him  before  and  I  will  quote  him  again  now,  because 
to  some  of  us  the  future  of  Great  Britain  depends  on  a  right 
understanding  of  the  evils  of  overcrowding  and  an  awakening  to 
the  need  for  investigation  of  every  conceivable  remedy. 

He  was  oppressed  by  two  horrors.  The  first  w’as  starvation, 
if  not  coming  at  the  time  he  wrote,  assuredly  coming  when  next 
we  were  at  grips  with  an  artful  enemy.  That  w'as  our  danger 
from  abroad,  in  days  of  conflict.  Our  inland  danger,  increasing 
the  faster  when  we  were  peaceful  and  prosperous,  was  the  more 
insidious  peril  which  he  saw  was  sapping  the  virility  of  our  race. 
This  was  a  trouble  of  our  own  making  by  our  own  folly.  “  Town 
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blight,”  he  christened  it.  ”  We  have  overdone  herd  life,”  he 
cried.  ”  In  1688  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  England  was 
rural ;  in  1911  only  two-ninths  was  rural.  .  .  .  Our  physique  is 
slowly  rotting.  ...  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  perpetuate  and 
increase  poor  stock.”  And  then  this  stern  accusation — the  reason 
why. 

Our  groat  indiustrial  towns,  sixty  odd  in  England  alone,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  16,000,000  to  16,000,000,  are  our  glory,  our  pride,  and  the  main 
source  of  our  wealth.  They  are  the  gi-owth,  roughly  speaking,  of  five 
generations.  They  began  at  a  time  when  social  science  was  unknown, 
spread  and  grow  in  unchecked  riot  of  individual  money-making,  till  they 
are  the  nightmare  of  social  reformers,  and  the  despair  of  all  lovers  of 
beauty.  They  have  mastered  us  so  utterly,  morally  and  physically, 
that  we  regard  them  and  their  results  as  matter  of  course.  They  arc 
public  opinion,  so  that  for  the  battle  against  town-blight  there  is  no  driving 
force.  They  paralyse  the  imaginations  of  our  politicians  because  their 
voting  power  is  so  enormous,  their  commercial  interests  are  so  huge,  and 
the  food  necessities  of  their  populations  seem  so  paramount. 

Now  this  is  picturesque  writing,  but  it  is  also  bitter  truth. 
And  still  in  the  .dx  years  which  have  passed  since  he  wrote  we 
have  gone  on  much  as  before.  Our  innumerable  housing  schemes 
are  better  planned,  the  houses  are  better  built,  but  still  they  only 
add  to  the  constricting  rings.  As  I  said  in  1910,  we  are  treating 
our  towns  and  cities  as  snowballs.  When  the  snow  is  binding 
and  you  roll  a  ball  along  the  ground,  every  turn  not  only  adds  to 
its  outer  dimensions,  but  to  the  density  of  its  core.  Just  think 
how  unnecessary  this  all  is  now.  We  are  a  great  race  of  in¬ 
dividuals — individuals  with  vision — keen  to  compete  alike  in  our 
business  and  in  our  games,  but  when  it  comes  to  collective  action 
in  the  interests  of  the  community  w'e  seem  incapable  of  imagina¬ 
tion. 

It  is  imperative  that  something  should  be  done  to  spread  the 
people,  for  ”  town  blight  ”  is  a  disease,  infectious  and  increas¬ 
ing.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  this  was  being  realised  by  a  few, 
and  it  was  written  right  across  the  pages  of  the  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  of  1910. 

“  The  increase  in  adult  pauperism,”  they  said,  ”  both  male 
and  female,  has  wholly  occurred  in  London  and  in  the  other 
urban  areas.  .  .  .  The  stagnant  pools  of  labour  ”  continue  to 
grow.  When  they  asked  the  Board  of  Trade  ”  to  ascertain  how, 
in  the  large  cities,  country-bred  men  stand  relatively  to  town-bred 
as  regards  unemployment,”  the  answer  was  damning,  and  the 
Commission  reported  : — 

That  the  anaemic  worn  out  town  worker  is  continually  put  into  com¬ 
petition  with  new  comers  of  better  physique,  and  consequently  is  relegated 
to  the  less  regular  and  worse  paid  occupations. 
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Sir  Arthur  Downes,  then  Senior  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Ijocal 
Government  Board,  said  :  — 

It  ia  in  fact  not  in  the  rural  districts  but  in  London  and  in  the  urban 
centres,  and  in  regard  to  adult  pauperism,  especially  of  men,  that  the 
position  is  serious.  The  most  disquieting  index  of  urban  pauperism  is 
the  increasing  proportion  of  able-bodied  men  in  health  who  are  dependent 
on  the  rates. 

And  again  :  — 

The  decreased  rate  of  able-bodied  pauperism  in  the  rural  or  semi- 
rural  districts  is  as  striking  as  the  progressive  increase  in  the  urban 
districts,  culminating  in  the  metropolis,  is  disquieting. 

Where  degeneracy  was  increasing,  overcrowding  was  its  chief 
cause.  The  bigger  the  town,  the  higher  the  percentage  of 
wreckage.  There  the  doomed  offspring  of  misdeeds  or  misfortune 
who  have  got  down  can  never  get  up.  Remember  that  this  was 
before  the  war,  that  it  had  already  become  our  normal  condition 
in  normal  times,  when  our  trade  was  humming.  What  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  growth  of  cities  !  And  still  we  keep  adding  to  them. 
Along  these  lines  civilisation  may  break  down. 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  some  arrangement  for  wholesale 
emigration,  perhaps  compulsory  emigration,  there  is  obviously 
only  one  way  of  combating  this  danger.  It  is  no  use  dealing 
with  individual  families ;  we  must  spread  the  incitements  to  con- 
gestion — the  industries  which  collect  families  by  the  thousand. 
We  must  develop  more  of  our  land  and  tempt  the  industries  out 
upon  it.  For  they  are  the  cause  of  the  trouble — no  w’ar  trouble 
which  we  may  fondly  hope  will  pass  away  automatically.  They 
have  brought  us  vast  wealth,  but  if  by  their  tendency  to  crowd 
together,  dragging  men,  women,  and  children  with  them,  they 
are  destroying  our  health — what  are  riches  in  comparison?  The 
greatest  home  problem  for  England  to-day  is  how  we  can  induce 
these  wonderful  combinations  of  brain  and  hand  to  come  out 
and  work  and  flourish  under  better  conditions.  We  want  them 
to  lose  little  and  gain  much — alike  employers  and  employed. 
But,  above  all,  we  want  to  help  those  who  cannot  help  them¬ 
selves,  to  do  something  to  allay  a  discontent  which  is  quite 
justifiable. 

It  would  be  madness  to  ask  a  manufacturer  to  move  out  on  to  a 
trackless  prairie,  or  even  into  our  pleasant  countryside,  when  the 
communications  are  not  good.  What  would  it  cost  him  to  fetch 
his  raw  material  and  forward  his  finished  product?  And — a  much 
more  .serious  difficulty — how  could  he  induce  his  w'orkers  to  come 
with  him?  For  four  generations  the  people  have  been  flocking 
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into  towns,  not  only  to  get  work,  almost  more  because  they  are 
fascinated  by  the  glitter  and  excitement  they  find  there.  The 
country  was  dull.  They  wanted  to  see  “  life.” 

Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  the  advance  of  science.  To-day, 
wires  which  are  ahve  can  be  stretched  in  whatever  direction  we 
choose  across  the  land.  These  wires  can  be  tapped  anywhere,  and 
power  almost  to  move  mountains  is  instantly  available.  There  is 
no  place  now  to  which  we  cannot  forward  the  energy  born  of  our 
coal-seams  and  our  w'aterfalls ;  also,  when  we  have  learnt  how  to 
harness  them,  of  our  tides.  Surely  we  might  add  to  this  :  no 
place  where  we  cannot  locate  and  employ  advantageously  and 
more  comfortably  our  population ;  clean  places,  smokeless  places. 
Our  raihvays — unless  we  turn  them  into  rolling  platforms,  and 
one  can  hardly  imagine  rolling  platforms  being  of  use  to  trade — 
only  deal  with  selected  spots  around  their  stations.  They  decree 
our  fate  and  have  become  our  masters.  Our  roadways  make  no 
such  selection.  We  are  their  masters.  Already  they  run  every¬ 
where  in  criss-cross  pattern  over  the  country,  serving  it  through¬ 
out.  Since  the  advent  of  the  motor-car  we  have  discovered  a  far 
greater  use  for  them,  but  they  need  improvement.  Now  that  this 
new  form  of  trans^wrt  can  deal  with  more  than  half  our  manu¬ 
factured  goods — all,  indeed,  but  the  very  heaviest — we  can  turn 
our  roads  into  live  wires  of  transportation,  developing  the  cheap 
land  which  is  to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  giving  everybody 
elbow  room.  The  projectors  of  ”  The  Northern  and  Western 
Motor-way  ”  would  start  to  show  us  by  one  main-line  road  how 
that  improvement  can  best  be  made,  and  this  experiment  might 
result  in  new  lineal  towns  being  strung  out  by  degrees  across 
England,  towns  thoroughly  up-to-date,  enjoying  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  our  mushroom  cities  now  possess,  but  with  other 
advantages  added ;  no  want  of  light  or  air,  ample  space  for  every 
class  of  building,  for  recreation  grounds  and  allotments,  and  all 
the  while  along  this  line  the  possibilities  of  untiring  energy  and 
the  hum  of  life. 

Of  course  this  must  cost  money,  and  badly  we  need  economy 
now,  but  we  are  spending  money  already  and  in  the  wrong  place. 
And  how  many  millions  every  year  will  be  saved  to  the  State  by 
better  health?  Has  it  not  come  to  this,  that  if  the  artificiality 
of  our  civilisation,  its  pressure  and  the  inflammation  this  has  set 
up,  has  turned  these  great  wens  of  population  of  ours  into 
abscesses,  these  abscesses  must  be  lanced? 

The  day  may  come  when  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  this 
problem  by  compulsion  ;  to  say  that  we  will  not  permit  more  than 
a  certain  number  of  people  not  only  to  the  acre,  but  to  the  thou- 
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sand  acres,  even  to  the  fifty  thousand  acres ;  to  decree  that  over¬ 
crowding  shall  not  continue.  But  the  people  must  live  some¬ 
where,  and  w'e  are  hound  to  supply  a  reasonable  alternative. 

L/et  us  hope,  then,  that  the  experiment  of  these  adventurous 
men  will  be  supix)rted.  The  construction  of  a  road  of  this  kind 
cannot,  alas,  be  begun  to-morrow,  and  much  planning  will  be 
necessary  before  the  unemployed  could  be  set  to  work  upon  it ; 
but  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  prophesied  that  unemployment 
would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

We  have  had  enough  of  hand-to-mouth  legislation  doled  out  in 
packets  to  meet  sudden  emergencies.  We  ask  for  large  ideas— 
we  ask  for  a  foresight  which  looks  out  well  into  the  future. 
Above  all,  we  need  imagination — and  courage. 

George  Swinton. 
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COllRESPONDENCE. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tue  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — May  I,  through  the  medium  of  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
bring  before  the  public  a  few  details  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  is  in  urgent  need  of  financial  support? 

The  activities  of  the  National  Institute,  the  largest  institution 
for  the  blind  in  the  world,  cover  a  wide  field,  dealing  as  they  do  with 
the  blind  from  babyhood  to  old  age.  As  the  publisher  of  embossed 
literature  the  Institute  is  famous;  the  number  of  embossed  publica¬ 
tions  issued  last  year  was  267,765,  making  the  total  number  issued 
during  the  last  seven  years  over  one  and  a  half  million. 

^'!lluabl6  and  progressive  work  is  also  carried  on  in  connection 
with  music,  massage,  relief  of  the  blind  poor,  home  teaching,  the 
care  and  training  of  blind  babies,  the  College  for  Blind  Girls  at 
Chorley  Wood,  homes  for  blind  women  at  Clifton  and  Brighton,  a 
guest-house  for  the  aged  blind  at  Chester,  a  club  for  blind  girls  in 
London,  etc.  During  the  year  1922-23  over  £68,000  was  expended 
in  salaries,  wages,  etc.,  to  332  blind  employees  actively  engaged  in 
the  Institute’s  work. 

In  order  to  extend  the  national  character  of  its  work  the  Institute 
makes  allocations  and  grants,  amounting  last  year  to  a  total  of 
£39,525,  to  institutions  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 
National  support  is  therefore  needed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  priceless  gift  of  sight  will  show’  sympathy  with  their 
blind  fellow  citizens  by  supporting  the  National  Institute’s  work. 

All  donations  and  contributions  will  be  most  gratefully  received 
imd  should  be  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Treasurers,  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  B.  B.  Tow^se, 

Chairman. 

221-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 


MISS  LOUISE  GUINEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — iVIay  I  ask  in  your  columns  for  the  loan  of  letters  written 
by  the  late  Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney?  I  am  preparing  a  volume 
of  these  for  immediate  publication,  and  any  material  lent  would  be 
gratefully  acknowledged  and  quickly  returned. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Grace  Guiney, 

Literary  Executor. 


10,  Holywell,  Oxford. 


*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts:  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either 
stamps  or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of 
postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of 
an  article. 


